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ABSTRACT 

^ __: This report presents findings of a three-year 

evaluation of West Virginia ' s Community Work Experience Program 
jeWEP)^_which requires public service in exchange. for welfare 
payments by able-bodied recipients of Aid to Familiias with Dependent 
Children (AFDC). Overall f indings indicate that the state has 
succeeded in its principal object i\^e: providing a substantial number 
of welfare recipients with productive^ long-term work experience i 
Part One of the report contains two chapters: an introduction and 
Chapter 2, discussing the nature of theCWEP jobs for both the AFDCs 
(family heads) and AFDC-Us (Unemployed Parent category) as well as 
participants' and their supervisors' views of the value of work and 
participants' attitudesabout the work-for-benef its reguiremeht . The 
balance of the report is divided into two more parts. Part Two 
presents the findings of the CWEP study for women^ and Part Three 
contains the evaluation ofCWEP for men. The first chapter of each 
part (Chapters 3 and 7) describes the research design, sample^ arid 
data sources; the second jChapters 4 and 8) considers the different 
participation patterns; and the third (Chapters 5 and 9) analyzes 
impacts^ The fourth chapterjchapters 6 and Id) discusses the 
benefits of the program relative to its costs for each group. 
Supplementary tables are appended. (YLB) 
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The tfanpower Demonstratloh_ Research Cbrpbratloh* s 
evaluation of the West Virginia Cbmmuhity Work 
Experience demonstratibris is supported in part by 
grants from the Ford and Claude Worthin^tbn Benedum 
Foundations and in part by a cbntract from the West 
Virginia Departanetit of Human Services. the findings 
^^'^plusions stated in the report do not necessarily 
represent the official position or policies of the 
funders* 
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This second and final report on CWEP In West Virginia Is the product 
of many people's work over the last four years. In a large sense, the 
report benefited from the ongoing work of all of the people Involved In 
MDRC's Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives. 

The authors are particularly Indebted to the principal investigator^ 
the late Dr. Joseph Ball, who laid the foundation for this report. Dr. 
B|U died unexpectedly in early 1986, but his extensive knowledge of the 
staters welfare employment system and the current CWEP endeavor were well 
documented, some of it appearing in the previous West Virginia report, 
published In 1981|. While the authors have missed his guidance In writing 
this report, they have drawn freely on his past research and on the imple- 
mentation findings of the first West Virginia report; 

Judith Gueron, in her role as principal investigator of the multi- 
state demonstration, was respbhslble for the overall design and direction 
of the research m this state and others; this study also benefited from 
the work of Barbajra Goldman, jrho managed the research for all work/welfare 
studies; Daniel Friedlander Took the lead role in writing and coordinating 
this report, and shared with Marjbrle Erickson the task of estimating 
program impacts. Gay le Hamilton assumed responsibility for the process and 
contextual studies and oversaw the data quality assessment activities. 
Virginia Knox, in consultation with David Long, carried out the benefit- 
cost analyses; 

^"y^?5?ts of the research were possible only because of the active 
support of staff in the West Virginia Department of Human Services at both 
the^ central and local area offices. The strong backing of former 
eOTmi3sioners Leon Ginsberg, John E. Burdette ii and Sharon Lord was 
partlcuiarly critical. Thomas P. Guhhoe, then Assistant eommlssioner for 
Work and Training, and Edgai? Buster* Jr. * Demonstration Project Director, 
arranged for access to data and provided valuable insight into CWEP's 
institutional structure and bperatibhs. David Heltmeyer and Paul Johnson 
of the Department of Human Services and Anthony Selarlo of the Department 
of Emplo^ent Security provided data important to the study. Wayne Riley, 
Sharon Paterno, Lois Ashcraft and Sue Kessler -- all of the Division of 
Work and training within the Derartment of Human Services — also played 
supportive roles, the Director of Computer Services, Michael McCabe, along 

with Jim Vandale and other staff members, contributes^ their expertise and 
experience In helping to solve data col lection problems. 

The Authors also express appreciatior^ for the bngoing critical review 
and suggestions offered by members: bf BDRC's Bbard of Directbrs and a 
special Advisonr CoBOittee to the Wbrk/Welfare Dembhstratibn; by Prudence 
Brown and Gordon Berlin of The Fbrd Fouhdatibn; and by Paul Jenkins pnd 
Beverly Railey of the Claude Worthingtbn Benedum Foundation. 

At JffiRC, special note within the R»>search Division is taken of the 
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^r°''^^°^ ^'^ analyzing the worksite survey for the 

fh^ ' reproduced in thli volume. Karla Hihsbh was 

IS^«tii« ^'''1°^''?^-^^^^ research design chapters. Keith 

Syponds ca^ed out much Of the impact programming. Michall ia^s J^nd 
others on mE€ staff provided valuable comientarTr on drafts of the report" 

sith °^ the ^Operations Division was in charge of liaison Woric 

Within thf Tnr«n- f?"*^^^ important insights into CWEP operations, 
te^i^brti nlJf H^°^ services Division, Karen Paget and Darlene 
Jf"®l«»fin8 Resigned and supervised data collection and processing, with 
SLr^^Sl"?^^'' Kjaus and Shirley James. In the Research Division, 

E^ii Welnstei^n produced tables and figures. Editorial Chief ihllla 

Se re;>ort ^ """'"^ '^^''^^ ^""^ ^""^'^^ production of 
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This is the second and final report on West Virginians Gommunity Work 
Experience Program (CWEP)^ a statewide initiative that requires able-bodied 
recipients of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program to 
perform public service in exchange for welfare payments. This study is 
Part of JffiHe's large multi-state Demonstration of State Work/Welfare 
initiatives. Other states in this prodect include Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Kew Jersey and Virginia, 

The Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives has been a uniqtae 
opportunity for fffiRC to work closely with a mmber of states to evaluate 
their employment progrmns. At the same time, HDRC has been able to examine 
a subject of national as well as state concern: the critical relationship 
between work and welfare dependency. Addressing state issues in a manner 
that benefits policy at many levels is a challenge that MDRC has been 
privileged to undertake. 

This demohstratlon also- documents an important shift in program 
responsibility away from the federal government to the states. The studies 
evaluate the initiatives states themselves chose td_ imj)lement under the 
provisions of the Ctordbus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 j in which they 
received authority for_ the first time to operate Community Work Experience 
Programs {CWEP) for recipients of AFDC and to streamline the administration 
of their Work Incentive (WIN) systems. Because states resix)nded to these 
options in different ways, the demonstration is not built around a single 
model, Rather, the initiatives represent some of the major variations 
belng_ tried in _this country and span a range of local economic conditions 
and AFDC program provisions. 

Most states recelvetwb research reports over the course of the demon- 
stration. The first report for West Virginia covered issues of Implementa- 
tion and early participation. This second and final report updates that 
information and presents eWEP's impacts on employment and welfare recselpt 
as well as the costs and benefits of the program. The report has 
particular iffipbrtance_ for two reasons. First, it looks separately at the 
West Virginia program's effects on two groups: the mostly female AFDC 
recipients, and the primarily male AFDC-U population. Second^ it studies a 
relatively pure form of CWEP ~ or workfare — as it was implemented in a 
state with an unusually high unemployment rate during the period of 
research. 

MDRC could hot have conducted this demonstration without the support 
of The Ford Foundation, which provided funds for the planning stage and for 
the evaluation activities of the participating states, matching an equal 
investnent of state or other local resources. This type of funding arrange- 
ment is another significant aspect of the demonstration. In West Virginia^ 
the Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation provided resources both to HDRC 
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and the State of West Virginia to allow an untasuai test of eWEP for ftFDe-U 
recipients. 

throughout the course of the Demonstration of State Work/Heif are 
Initiatives^ MDRC has been gratified by the sustait^e^d coamjitinent^ the 
participating states and foundations and their interest in the findings. 
It is our hope that the process and results of this demonstration have 
contributed to informed decision-making and will ultimately lead to the 
development and operation of even more effective programs designed to 
increase the self-sufficiency of welfare recipients. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 



This is the second and final report on a three-year evaluation of West 
Virginia's eommunity Work Experience Prograa (CWEP), a statewide initiative 
operated by the Department of Human Services, that requires public service 
in exchange for welfare payments by able-bodied recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). CWEP, often called workfare, is 
operated for both single-parent AFDC family heads (primarily iothers) and 
heads of two-parent families (primarily fathers) in the smaller Unemployed 
Parent (AFDC-u) category. 

Overall, the findings of this study indicate that the state snooeeded 
in its principal objective: providing a substantial number of welfare 
recipients with productive, long-term work experience ~ with the aim to 
maintain skills and iorale — in a labor market suffering one of the 
highest unemployment rates in the nation. 

For the AFDC women, this meant that mothers without child-care 
barriers participated in CWEP at rates equal to or better than those found 
in earlier mandatory work experience programs, although participation was 
far from universal. Worksite assignments could continue for as long as 
recipients received welfare (and in some cases lasted for years), but 
participants said that they liked their Jobs and found a vfbrk requirement 
fair. (The fact that work schedules were arranged around school hours and 
that sanctioning was almost never used may partly account for this view.) 
As expected by program planners, CWEP for AFDC women did not lead to any 
net savings in public expenditures and ~ in part because of the state's 
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poor labor iarket did hot increase unsubsldlzed employment. There were, 
however, Mali welfare savlhgSi 

For the ftFDC-0 men, the state succeeded in implementing a partlcipa^ 
tlbh requirement and, m a specially-funded effort in one group of 
counties, reached the probable upper limits of participation in a workfare 
program for AFDC-Ds. In these counties - where the caseload participation 
rate reached almost 70 percent - participants displayed high levels of 
productivity and, like the women, expressed satisfaction with the work-for- 
beneflts approach. CtfEP operating costs for AFDC-D participants were even 
lower than for the women. However, less information is available about 
CWEP's employment and welfare effecjts on the group. 

This evaluation of West Virginiats employment initiative is one of a 
number being conducted in several states by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC). m its multi-site Demonstration of state 
Work/welfare fnltiatives, launched in 1982 after federal legislation gave 
states the option to experiment With different policy approaches (Including 
workfare), MDRG is examining eight state employment programs in depth and 
three others in a less intensive fashion. The demonstration is funded by 
The Ford Foundation, participating states and local philanthropic organi- 
zations. The Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation was instrumental in 
providing resources for the West Virginia evaluation. 

B ackground 

Begun in early 1982, West Virginia's large-scale CHE? program operated 
first only for AFDC-B men and was later extended (in July 1983) to AFDC 
women. The state's version of workfare merits particular attention because 
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the concept has been Impiemehted In a reiatlveiy "pure" form, operating to 
nearly the full extent authorized under the einlbus Budget Reeoncillatlon 
Act (QBM) of 1981. The program was run in every county; the entire AFDC-U 
and APDG WIN-mandatory caseloads were eligible (lie., all fathers or all 
mothers with school-age children); during the period of the research, work 
was required for the maximum allowable monthly hours, equal to the welfare 
benefit divided by the $3.35 minimum-wage rate; and the work obligation 
lasted for as long as recipients received a welfare check; (In July 1985, 
the requirement was reduced to 80 percent of the welfare benefit divided by 
the minimum wage.) throughout this report^ working in a CMEP Job is 
classified as program MrUolPatrion and not JlElfiaDfi^. Only unsubsidlzed 
jobs are counted In the various measures of employment that appear in the 
Impact analyses i 

In practice, the program was limited in its CWEP assignments by 
resources and prograi philosophy. For the men, resources were only avail- 
able to cover trans^rtatlon stipends for approximately HQ percent of the 
state's AFDC-U caseload except in counties that recjeived special demonstra- 
tion funding. For the women, program guidelines stipulated that work 
should not Interfere with child-care responsibilities. Staff thus tried to 
confine work hours for the mothers to times when their children were in 
school, and also had wide latitude to grant exemptions. (West Virginia 
CWEP did not initially provide child-care assistance.) 

The GlffiP^ Study 6<^>Pt)^?.7 

Separate research agendas were set for evaluating CWEP for AFDCs and 
AFDC-Us; the different research designs are shown in Figure 1. For the 
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FIGURE i 
WEST VIRGINIA 
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AFDCs, a large-scale study deterilhed In a rigorous fashion whether OTEP 
Increased unsubsldlzed empl cement and reduced welfare receipt. Under this 
research design, women with school-age children, the legally mandatory AFDC 
group, were assigned on a random basis to either an experimental or a 
control group, Experimehtals -ould participate in CWEP; controls were 
excluded. Because randomization ensured that the two groups would be 
similar in demographic and background characteristics, differences between 
the groups in average employment or welfare receipt over time could be 
confidently attributed to the wbrkfare treatment. the reliability of 
impact results for women is therefore the key feature of the AFDC study of 
eWEP. 

the eWEP Study of ATOH-ff? 

In the study for AFDC-U men, the research examined a somewhat differ- 
ent policy question. Special funding from the Benedum Foundation had made 
expanded CWEP participation possible in selected areas that allowed a 
demonstration to be fielded to test the feasibility of CWEP "saturation," 
or making the work-for-benefits requirement a reality for as many in the 
AFDC-U caseload as possible, this special demonstration afforded a unique 
look at one possibility for restructuring public assistance for heads of 
two-parent families ~ namely, making public aid a two-way obligation in 
which monetary support would no longer be an entitlement, but rather would 
be provided by society in exchange for recipients' work in the community. 
Since the child-age exemption does not apply to two-parent heads, nearly 
all of the AFDC-U men could be covered by such an obligation. 

This vision of public assistance is predicated on the provision of 
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sufficient numbers of Idhg-teri work positions in public or private Sbn- 
profit agencies jobs that are not "make-work* but instead ehcburagi iood 
work habits and keep up a work history while making a productive contribu- 
tion to the community. Questions of scale were paramount in the AFDC-tJ 
study: What was the maxtmui work slot availability; the staff capacity for 
assignment ahu monitoring; the upper limit of caseload participation; the^ 
cost of operations; the duration and quality of work; the productivity of 
participants; the extent of financial sanctions to assure compliance? 
Answers to these questions required that the test be conducted on an 
area-wide basis to obtain accurate information on program participation and 
cost. The demonstration thus constitutes a feasibility test of CWEP 
operated at its maximum scale for the siaii but important AFDC-0 portion of 
the welfare caseload. 

Context helped to shape the nature of the demonstrationj for several 
backgFound factors made the state a unique setting for workfare. West 
Virginia is largely rural and has had high structural and cyclical unemploy- 
ment for years. Staff noted that if residents were not poor, chances were ■ 
good that some of their neighbors were. Subsidized Jobs programs and ^ 
welfare were facts of life, and the state had for more than two decades, 
built c6hsiderabie institutional experience in running work programs for 
men. There was also a significant demand for subsidized workers, given 
stringent state fiscal conditions. For these reasons, other states ^- with 
different institutional histories or economic circuistances — may have 
different experiences in operating mandatory workfare for men. 
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CTBP ParttQlPant AttltUdM nnd Worlcaifcft P rodaGtivitv 

iTie important Issues of participant productivity and perceptions of 
the fairness of the work requirement were addressed using questionnaires 
administered at worksites to a random sample of 94 CHEP participants (60 
men and 34 women) and their supervisors. At the time of the interviews, 
the sampled male CWEP participants had been in jobs for an average of 35 
weeks; f Males, 13 weeks; Major findings Include: 

• iajority of BupervlsorSj and an even greater proportion of 
partioi^nts, stated that the work made a valuable and uauaily 
necessary contribution to the sponsoring agehdy. 

• More than half of the supervisors rated partidlpant productiv- 
ity as equal to or greater than that of new regular wiployees; 

• Few partidi^nts acquired new skills at the worksite, prlmar- 
ily_ because jB^^ bad the nedessatr ones to perfdra the work 
whenthey started; Skills improvement was ddnflned to a small 
group. 

• The wdrk-fdj^^^^ rwiuirement was generally perceived as 
fair by both men and women. 

All but three of the 94 respondents understood that their welfare 
grants were conditioned on the work requirement. Nevertheless, the great 
majority expressed job satisfaction and thought that work in return for 
their welfare checks was fair; However, most participants believed that 
the worksite sponsor had the better end of the bargain financially when it 
came to the work perfdraed. 



ClfEP FOB AFnnM 

The CWEP study for AFDCs was conducted In nine West Virginia areas, 
covering 21 counties and 44 pdrcent of the state's AFDC cases. Random 
assignment of the existing caseldad and new registrants began In July 1983 
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and continued through April 1984, yielding a research sample of 3,m, 
split roughly in half between the experimental and control groujjs. Host 
sample metnbers (go percent) were white; half (4? percent) were divorceb or 
widowed; and half m percent) had neither a high school diploma nor its 
equivalent. While only experimental s were assigned to CHEF, both groups 
could, in theory, participate in any other state-offered employment activi- 
ties such as dob search, education or training. In practice, these were 
rarely assigned. 



iPbe; Program ftir. Metpa44fta 

• About one^uarter of all APDC experiBentais worked at some 
point iB CWEP positions during a nine-month follow-up. 

In West Virginia, although only 24 percent of ail AFDC experimentals 
worked in CWEP positions within nine months of random assignment, participa- 
tion increased over time. It reached 33 percent for the earliest group of 
enrollees by the 15-month mark. Among other states in MDRC's demonstra- 
tion, participation in a work experience component — run as a second or 
later component has never surpassed 18 percent. this is partially 
because West Virginia's programmatic focus oh work experience was unique. 
Most programs in other states provided work experience only after upfront 
job search so that, while participation was higher overall in the whole 
sequehcje of program activities, it was lower in work experience. 

Sanctioning was seldom used in West Virginia (for under 2 percent of 
the AFSe sample). the rates for experimentals and controls were almost 
Identical, indicating that financial penalties were not used as a tool to 
enforce participation. 



• ClffiP aasignatints were often lengthy, although participation 
waa neither full-tine nor bontlhuousi 

It is important to rem^ber that worksite assignments were not expect- 
ed to be full-time; the number of required work hours was limited by the 
size of the grant, and, for the women, averaged 53 hours for each month 
they were assigned to WEP. However, C»EP was meant to be an ongoing work 
dbllgatioh, and the West Virginia program offered the opportunity to 
examine how long AFDC women would participate, given this requirement. 
(Before CWEP's authorization in 1981, the existing work component run by 
the national WIN Progr™ was for the most part limited to 13 weeks.) 

While it was not possible to follow all registrants Indefinitely, a 
special sample of early participants was tracked for close to three years. 
This group averaged 11 months at a CWEP worksite. One fifth of the sample 

was still working at the end of the follow-up. 

Work was, however, by no means continuous. Participation dropped by 

half during the summer months for one subsample, reflecting the sensitivity 

of program operators to the mothers' need to care for their children when 

school was out. 

ATOCi-IttPaote oh Emplbv^ent and Welfar>i^ Receipt 

Impacts for the women were estimated by subtiacting the outcomes 
averaged for .aii controls f r^ those averaged for jaU experimental s CWEP 
participants and noniartici pants alike — over a uniform follow-up period. 
Sample members with zero earnings or zero welfare payments were included in 
the calculations of average earnings and welfare dollars. 

Data on onployment and earnings were obtained from the West Virginia 
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unemployment insurance (Ul) system for ail simple members for a minimum of 
18 months from the date of random assignment. Automated AFDC payment 
ledgers provided Information on benefit receipt for a minimum of 21 months. 
Data quality was generally good* but each group's average employment rates 
and earnings ari probably underestimated (by as much as one- third) because 
wages from jobs in neighboring states ihd in certain occupaMons are not 
reported to the West Virginia UI system. therefore, any Impacts on 
employment and earnings would also be underestimated In this study. As it 
turned out, measured experimental-control differentials were consistently 
so small that possible bias was not an Important consideration for 
interpretation of the results. 

• CSTEP had ^o short-term Impacts oh the employneht or earhlnes 
of AFSC women. 

Table 1 and Figure 2 present the overall impact estimates for AFDCa. 
EmpK^ment and earnings levels of experimental and control groups were 
almost identical: 22.7 percent of controls were employed at some point 
during the 18-month follow-up, while 22.3 percent of experlmentais were 
also Miployed. Earnings from quarters 2 through 6 averaged $7l2 for 
controls and $713 for experlmentais. As shown in the figure, quarter-by- 
quarter empl6ym'?nt rates for both groups followed similar paths* 

• Snail r«dueti6ra in welfare rBcelpt for the women were evident 
at the end of the 21 -month follow-up period* 

A statistically significant reduction in the proportion of AFDC experl- 
mentais receiving welfare did occur, but not until the seventh (and last) 
quarter of follow-up. At that point, welfare receipt was down by 2.8 per- 
centage points fHom the control group mean of 60.7 percent. In this same 
quarter, welfare payments were lower by $16 per experimental, a i».7 percent 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAM IMPACTS FOR THE AFDC SAMPLE 
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96.8 


86.0 


-^0.6 


Ever Received Any AFDC Paymente [%] 
Quarter of Rendom Aeelgnment 
Querter 2 
Querter 3 
Quarter 4 
Querter 5 
Querter 6 
Quaj'Jter 7 


84.2 
87.6 
78.0 
70.9 
65.5 
61.8 
67. 8 


93.2 
86.7 
79i0 
72.5 
67.8 
63.5 
60.7 


+1 .0 

-t-b.g 

-1 .0 
-1 .5 
-2.3 
-1.7 
-2.8* 


Average Totel AFDC Paymente 
Receivedf Quertere 1-7 [$] 


26 81 ,37 


2721 .40 


-40.03 


Averege AFDC Paymente Received ($] 
Quarter of Random Aeelgnment 
Querter 2 
Quarter 3 
Querter 4 
Querter 5 
Quarter 6 
Oaerter 7 


452.44 
459.39 
410.61 
36 9.70 
335.96 
328.52 
324r77 


449.38 
453 .75 
41 2.52 
376.69 
350 .84 
337.47 
340.75 


3.C6 
+ 5.06 

- 1.81 

- 6.99 
-1 4.89* 

- 6.96 
-15.99* 


Sample Size 


1845 


1834 





SOURCE: See Tebte 5.1. 



NOTES: Empipywent and earninge 1 m pa c t e co v a r e period of 15 ndhths beginning 

«i tb_ thequerter after the qoerter of random aeelgnment. WeLfere impacts cover a 21 
month period Including the querter of rendom eeeignment. 

The earninge and AFDC paynente date Include zero vetuee for semple 

members not employed and for semple members hot receiving ielfere. 

J^f*o-te1led t-test «ra6_appli ad to experimental-control differences. 
Stetieticel signlflcence levels ere Indlceted as: ♦ = 10 percent; = 5 parcent: 
= 1 percent^ 
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reduction from the control group level of $341. 

Recipients from less rural areas or those with a high school diploma 
or a shorter welfare tenure accounted for most of these overall benefit 
reductibhsi these women generated welfare savings of from 3 to lb percent; 
Additional data for early sample members, however, suggest that overall 
welfare savings may not persist beyond the two-year follow-up point. 

AFDCi Wbnati^AnA^^^ 

The benefit-cost analysis of CHEP for women compares the program's 
operating and supjaort costs to changes in the wcnnen's earnings and payments 
from welfare Or other transfer programs. The value of the goods and 
services the women produced in their CWEP positions is also considered, 
the analysis is confined to program effects that can be valued m dollars. 
"Net" figures represent the difference between the average for experi- 
mentals and the average for controls. 

Gains and losses are projected over a time horizon of five years from 
sample entry. Thus* the overall results reflect a number of key assump- 
tions about the period after data collection, although a special survey of 
participation records updated Inforaatibn for a sample of early 
participants almost to the three-year marki 

• Leagthy work aaalgniehta — ooabined with productivity level s 
equal to or surpaasiag those of regular eaployeea led to 
substantial value of CWEP output for AraCs. 

Supervisors interviewed In the CHEP Jobs judged the wwien to be, on 

average, slightly more productive than regular employees. For experimental 

registrants, the value of output per CWEP participant averaged $3,400 over 

the five-year projection period, reflecting an average of 14 months spent 



m part-time Jobs. since only a fraction of the experlmeSUi iample 
actually participated, the value of output was $903 per experiientil . 

* *?' idiiniatratlon ind traniportatlon stipends 

PW>8raa, Title S ohild-5are 
allowances — available a year after the research began — 
contributed less to the total. 

ever the full five-year period, the average gross cost of the prograa' 
for ah AFDC participant amounted to $1,327. Of this total, ^556 went for 
program administration. Transportation stipends of *25 per month were paid 
to participants assigned UO or more hours (and $15 per month to other 
participants) and averaged $402. Of the remainder, $21 U went to Title Xx' 
chlld-care allowances, while staff time spent dealing with noncompliance 
came to only $10 per participant. 

When these figures are restated as net costs per experimental, the 
total cost of the program was estimated to be $260, with $127 going to eWEP 
operations and $91 to transportation. The balance was chlld-care and other 
costs. 

* ^'^^ *° financial gains for the welfare 
recipients. 

Table 2 shows the results of the benefit-cost analysis from three 
perspectives: the welfare recipients, government budgets, and the public at 
large. From the point of view of recipients, the lack of earnings gams - 
Plus only modest welfare reductions and other expenses led to a 
five-year loss of $8i» tov this group. 

• As anticipated by state officials, WEP rather thin saved 
mon^ for governaeDt budgets. However, when the value of 
goods and senrloes produced by CWEP workers is factored in, 
the pablic at large clearly gained. 

From the strictly limited viewpoint of government budgets, welfare 
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TABLE 2 

AFDCj ESTIMATED BENEFITS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMiNTAL OVER FIVE YEARS 



Conponent of Anatysls 


WaLfare SanpLe 


Governoient 
Budget 


Govorriment Budget 
Plus 

Vel ue of De posi t 


Total, fienfiflts 




$98 


$96 


Totat Losses 


"244 


"26 7 


"267 


Vatue of OstpQt 






903 


Net Gain or toss 


-$84 


"$169 


$734 



SOURCE: Tables 6.7 and 6.8 
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sa/lhes and reductions in other transfer program payments were not suffi- 
cient to cover the costs of CKEP. the loss to government budgets over five 
years was $169 per experimsntai. men CWEP output is added bo the budget 
effect, hwrever, the result becomes positive. The net gain to the public 
was i73H per experimental. 



gwf P FOR iVFPC^ffg 

The ftFDC-D study was conducted in eight of the nine AFDe experimental 
areas. Four of these areas, covering nine counties and 20 percent of the 
state's AFDC-U caseload, were selected for "saturation^ participation. 
While four others were designated as comparison areas. 

The saturation effort began on March 1. 1983. and between that date 
and the end of April 1984. virtually all of the APDC-U caseload in the 
study areas was entered into the research sample. The sample total was 
5,630 AFfie-B registrants: 2.798 in saturation areas and 2.832 in comparison 
areas. Nearly ail were white, 93 percent were male, and the average age 
was 31 years. The mean amount of completed schooling was under 10 and 
one-half years. 

* I'?** ^ saturation effort began, j,artlcipation 

the oaaeload .onthly. Given the eepecialiy favorable Xlul- 

^llllU Jl'*l'^«^ this «y be the highest level 

possible in a workfare prograin run for AFbC-Ua. 

The percent of on-board registrants participating monthly has been 

proposed as an appropriate measure to use in setting national guidelines 

for program performance. In the saturation areas, the highest level of 



partlclpaticn was reached In June of 1983, when 69 percent of aii ftFbe-0 
registrants were in CWEP positions. For the aonths that followed, cdseibad 
participation rates were between 59 and 65 percent. 

It is important to note that several factors in West Virginia acted 
together to facilitate CWEP participation, and in other states or 
localities — where these sane conditions do not exist — such a high rate 
is unlikely. West Virginia had access to special demonstration funding; 
the welfare agency operating the prograi had a strong staff, experienced in 
running work programs; the target population did not resent a work 
requirement; and a demand for subsidized labor already existed. The 
testing ground was almost ideal for determining eWEP's maximum scale for 
AFDC-tJs, who as heads of two-parent families, did not have cjhild-care 
constraints on participation, as did the AFDC women. (The maximum 
participation rate for ftFDC women would almost certainly be lower. ) 

That West Virginia reacjhed its maxiiuia level i.e., there were 
virtually no more potential CWEP candidates — was confirmed by a study of 
program records. It found that nonpartlclpants had generally not been 
passed over by the program. In some caaes, worksites were not available 
where and when they were needed, and men were awaiting assignment. A few 
were employed, and others had grants too small for the monthly work hours 
to be attractive to v--rksite sponsors. Discretional^ exemptions were also 
granted for geographic rwioteness, poor health, or other reasons. 

Saturation areas had a higher sanctioning rate overall than comparison 
areas (6 percent versus 3 percent). But wide variation was evident by 
area, although there was no clear correlation, either positive or negative, 
between sanctioning and participation rates. The area with the highest 
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participation had oiie of the lowest sanctioning rates; 

• Worksite participation was not only long, but for the »ost 
part dontinuoua. 

the e5?rly saturation sample was tracked for 18 months to estimate the 
duration of CMEP participation* Most participants started their worksite 
assignments within six months of entering the sample, and three-quarters of 
participants worked In a CWEP position for more than three months; over 
one- third (35 percent) were still participating at the end of 18 months. A 
special survey of records showed that, at about the three-year mark, 12 
percent were still working. 

Ongoing participation was more the rule for the men than the women, 
and was greater In the satiation areas. Four out of five saturation 
AFbC-Us who started in a CWEP Job and remained on welfare were still in 
their positions a year later. They worked, on average, 66 hours per month 
in their part-time jobs; few men were assigned for less than 40 hours 
monthly. 

AFDe-P: Bnplovment and Welfar e teoftf^j^n^ea 

The priority of studying program scale for the men forced trade-offs 
in the scope and reliability of the impact and benefit-cost research. A 
rigorous experimental design was not possible — only an area-tb-area 
comparison — since the designation of control groups in each demonstration 
area would hsrve diluted the intent to provide CWEP to as many people in the 
AFDC-U caseload as possible. Comparison area designs are generally 
problematic, but the current study had particularly severe challenges. For 
example, while the AFDC experiment was a straightforward comparison — a 
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no-CHEP group was compared to a group receiving some CWEP — the AFDe-U 
study compared some CHEP to more CtfEP, and had no unserved group for 
baseline comparison. 

More Importantly, area comparisons were clouded by differences in 
labor markets and local program management practices ~ differences that 
could distort impact estimates. And, because all saturation areas bordered 
on other states, cross-state commutation to work was common and greater in 
the saturation than the comparison areas. (As noted earlier, earnings from 
these jobs and from work in certain occupations are not reported to the 
West Virginia UI system.) Etaploymeht and earnings averages are therefore 
probably underestimated, and impacts are also likely to be biased in a 
negative direction. 

• Program paaiiiiers had only limited^ that CWEP could 

Indi^ase employment and earidngs, g±ve^^^ Job soarpity in 

West VlrgliJla. Design problcois prevented a reliable teat of 

this expectation. There was, facvever, some evidence of 
welfare savings in the saturation areas. 

None of the officials or senior staff who designed the program 
believed that CHEP would have a significant effect on the unsubsidized 
employment of the AFDC-U caseload. Most felt that the great majority of 
recipients did not like being on welfare and would take jobs if they were 
available. In fact, no employment or earnings gains were found for the 
men. Measured employment was similar in both the saturation and comparison 
samples, although earnings were lower in the saturation areas by 7.3 
percent, not a statistically significant difference^ 

Although data problems suggest that both employment and earnings may 
have been higher in the saturation areas than indicated in these estimates, 
the absence of impacts is consistent with studies of other state AFDC-U 
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work initiatives in the OBRA environnent. In programs studied with experi- 
mental designs, ibw-cost services did not measurably improve the butcbmes 
of program participants; large numbers of AFDC-0 controls appeared to be 
motivated and capable of finding Jobs on their own. 

In contrast, there m^ have been welfare savings in the saturation 
areas, although the same problematic design was used but with fewer data 
problems. Welfare receipt in West Virginia showed a marked decline in the 
saturation areas by the end of the follow-up. In quarter 7, ccHnparison 
area members had a receipt rate of 52,3 percent compared to i»5.4 percent 
for the saturation sample, a statistically significant difference of almost 
7 percentage points. A $55 difference in average welfare payments was also 
statistically significant, and represents a 17 percent reduction from the 
average payment of $332 to AFDC-Os in comparison areas. Cumulatively, from 
quarters 2 through 7, saturation AFDC-Us spent more than a month less time 
on welfare and received $229 less in payments (down from the comparison 
average of $2,1^*5). 

True welfare savings of similar magnitude were found in a Job search/ 
CHEP experiment for AFDe-Bs in San Diego. But, in the case of West 
Virginia, it is hot certain whether the outcomes are attributable to 
pre-existing differences between sample characteristics or local labor 
markets, or to some real effect of CHEPi 

AFDC^Ds Pi^Qgram-Ceafca 

In View of the uncertainty of the impact estimates for the saturation 
area sample, a full benefit-cost breakdown was hot attempted in this study. 
However, the value of CWEP output and the gross costs of operating CWEP at 



a nearly full scale Will have considerable jsollcy Ihtereit, ihd are 
presented below i 

• The value of WEP output was soaeWhat higher for AFDC-U parti- 
cipants than for AFDC partiolpahts. 

SuRervisors of AFDC-D CHEP participants (who had been at their work- 
sites for an r.verage of 35 weeks) rated them 22 percent iore prodactive 
than regular «nployees. This is higher than the productivity rating for 
AFDCs and exceeds the rates found in other W)RC work/welfare studies. But 
given the high unemployment in West Virginia during the demonstration, It 
is not surprising that the AFBe-0 sample included many experienced workers 
who were used to meeting the productivity levels of regular dobs. 

CTEP participants in sattiratibh areas worked in positions for an esti- 
mated average of 12 months over the five-year projection period, over this 
time, the value of output per participant was estimated to average $if,300. 

• The gross cost of CWEP for AFDC-Us on a per participant basis 
was juat about half that of AFDCs. 

« 

In saturation areas^ operation of the CWEP component cost $287 per par- 
ticipant over five years. An additional expense of $357 was incurred for 
transportation stipends, and other items brougit the total to $757. This 
is lower than the corresponding cost for AFDCs largely because of two 
factors: lower CWEP operating and child-care costs. AFDC-Us stayed on 
welfare a shorter time than the AFDCs and therefore participated and 
incurred program costs for fewer total days. The cost per day was also 
lower because less staff time was required for arranging and monitoring 
worksite participation. And^ as heads of two-parent families, AFDC-Us were 
not likely to need child-care assistance. 
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Conolualofia 

As Implemented in West Virginia, wbrkfare was not the punitive 
instrument that it is often feared to be. CWEP also did not invent the 
work ethic for welfare recipients in West Virginia; rather, it built on the 
work ethic it round. For the AFDC-IJ men, the high ratesi of participation, 
the positive responses by CWEP workers and their supervisors, and the 
modest title spent enforcing compliance all confirm that the program was 
accepted and not unpopular. Even aiaong APDC mothers, when liberal allow- 
ance was made for the child-csare resix>nsibilities and other circumstances 
of single parents, significant numbers did work for long periods in part- 
time jobs, in some eases for several years, even without financial 
penalties for noncooperatibn. 

this does not mean that the mandatory provisions of the CWEP legisla- 
tion are superfluous. As documented in the first CWEP report, many local 
staff believed sanctioning was a necessary tool. Even though it was not 
used very much, its mere existence may have been necessary for successful 
implementation. Virtually all the CWEP participants, men and women alike, 
understood that they risked reductions in their welfare payments if they 
did hot fulfill their work assignments. 

This report does show, however, the limited role that CWEP is likely 
to play in improving the employinent prospects of welfare mothert in a rural 
environment with high rates of joblessness. This finding accorded with the 
expectations of program planners that, given the labor market, the program 
would have little impact on welfare caseloads. It is worth recalling, 
however, that, unlike other states operating post-OBRA programs. West 
Virginia did not allocate a substantial share of resources to formal job 
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search components. 

A final assessment of eWEP must also csohsider the program's Intangible 
as veil as tangible benefits and costs. For AFDCs, while government 
budgets and welfare recipients alike did not gain financially from the 
program, non-monetary hardships for participants were probably kept to a 
minimum because the welfare agency adjusted work schedules to accommodate 
child-care responsibilities of single parents, the important factor, then, 
may be the value that one attaches to work — the value society places on 
women's productive activity outside the home and the value this activity 
has for the residents of the communities. 

For AFDC-Us, there was less evidence on GWEP's possible financial 
effects, but, again, one's view of the value of long-term, part-time work 
must weigh heavily in the final judgment. The program made a large pool rf 
unemployed labor available for community service. And, given the bleak Job 
prospects of the West Virginia economy, CWEP gave fathers the opportunity 
to contribute in a productive way to the life of the community. The 
potential enhancement of the fathers' self-esteem may have been a 
significant unmeasured program benefit. 
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CHAPTER 1 
IMTRQbneTThM 

The State of West Virginia's Department of Human Services (DHS) Is 
currently administering a Gommunity Work Experience Program (CWEP) for 
welfare recipients In the federal/state Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program. Authorized by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act (OBRA) of 1981, CWEP is a mandatory work program, often called work- 
fare, whereby AFDC recipients are required to work in return for their 
welfare grants in public or nonprofit jobs. A recipient's maximum work 
obligation each month is calculated by dividing the monthly welfare check 
by the minimum wage. 

West Virginia launched its large-scale (3WEP program for members of the 
AFDC- Unemployed Parent category, primarily fathers in two-parent families, 
in early 1982. At that time, the state had about 5,000 AFDC-O cases, and 
all were eligible for CWEP. Subsequently, in July 1983, the CWEP program 
was extended to single parents in the AFDC WIN-mandatoryl caseload (mostly 
mothers with school-age children). Of about 21,000 AFDC cases, some 7,000 
case heads were WIN-mahdatory arid therefore eligible for CWEP. 

West Virginians CWEP program has particular policy significance; this 
state is one of few operating workfare to nearly the full extent authorized 
in the 19151 law. Workfare -- its purpose, its feasibility and its effects 
on recipients » self-sufficiency — has long been the subject of national 
debate, and West Virginia's program has drawri particular attention. the 
program operates statewide; work is required for the maximum allowable 



time; and the work obligation lasts as long as the recipient receives 
benefits, (in West Virginia, women with children less than age six are hot 
required to participate, although the OBRA legislation allows states to 
include mothers with children age three or older If child uare Is 
provided.) Especiaiiy for the men, the program Is Intended to Involve as 
many recipients as resources permit. 

The first West Vir/iinia report produced by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (fffiRC) assessed the implementation of the state's CWEP 
program for AFDCs and for i^DC-Us in the demonstration areas. This final 
report updates the participation findings of that early report, but Its 
primary focus is on other analyses in the research plan: CWEP»s effects on 
employment and welfare receiptr of recipients, and the progran»s benefits 
and costs. However, since the program had two distinct target groups 
mothers and fathers — as well as different research designs, the analyses 
for the two groups are presented separately. 

The separate research focuses are important to understand. The study 
of AFDC-U fathers tested the feasibility of running CWEP for men on a large 
scale and examined the upperbouhd limits of participation. Analysis of 
program Impacts, while informative, was limited, in that the effects of 
providing CWEP to a greater share, as compared to a smaller share of 1 
caseload, were expected to be difficult to detect. the AFDC study, in 
contrast, could use a research design with random assignment to examine 
CWEP*s impacts, benefits and costs with rigor. Thus, the findings on 
program effectiveness are more reliable for the mothers than the fathers. 

Along with CWEP in West Virginia, a number of other state programs are 
being studied as part of HDRC's larger Demonstration of State Work/Welfare 



Initiatives, with the research funded by the participating states, The Ford 
Foundation and other philanthropic organizations. In West Virginia, the 
Claude Wdrthlngtbh Behedum Foundation has provided major support for the 
research on the CWEP program. 2 Six of the 11 initiatives In the demonstra- 
tion have a Work experience component, but generally combine this activity 
with job search or other services, in contrast. West Virginians statewide 
program Is almost exclusively worfcfare; no other major services are 
offered. 

Among the states participating in the MDRG Demonstration, West 
Virginia is unique in several other ways. As noted in the first report. 
West Virginia has long led most states in the implementation of mandatory 
work programs for men. Since~*i 961^ various types of programs have linked 
public work to welfare receipt, and large numbers of AFDG-U men have 
participated. Traditionally, the state has been hesitant to encourage 
women to participate, 

West Virginia is also set apart from other states in Its geography, 
the characteristics of its population and its economic conditions. The 
state is largely rural (6*1 percent of its residents live outside areas of 
2,500 or more people), ethnically homogeneous (95.5 percent of the 
population is white), and its residents are known for a strong work ethic. 
Beset by severe labor market problems, the state had the nation's highest 
unemployment rate in the demonstration's first year (21 percent in January 
1983), with the result that many experienced male workers were applying for 
welfare benefits. West Virginia also differed from other states in its 
higher proportion of AFDC-Us (approximately 22 percent) in the state's 
welfare caseload. 3 other factors ~ the 1980-1981 recession (felt strongly 



by states dependent oh energy production), cutbacks In federal revenue- 
sharing, and the demise of the CETA Public Service Emplbynent Program ~ 
all created a public and nonprofit sector demand for subsidized workers 
during the period under study. 

The purpose of this chapter is to set a context for understanding the 
results of the different studies for both mothers and fathers^ and to 
highlight the background factors that suggest caution in generalizing West 
Virginians experience to those of CWEP programs operating elsewhere. This 
chapter discusses the CWEP model and its background, the program's purposes 
and settings, and the two evaluation designs for studying the AFDC and 
AFDC-0 groups, 

i. The^4^og^m Hedela 

The VDRC study of workfare for AFDG-Us, begun on March 1, 1983, tested 
the feasibility of "saturation," or carrying out the work-for-benefits 
mandate to its maximum extent. The intent was to assign work positions to 
as many eligible APDC-D fathers as possible to examine the upperbound 
limits of participation in a mandatory work program. 

The CWEP program for fathers had actually started in 1982 after the 
state legislature authorized funds to pay West Virginia's share of CWEP 
participants' work-related expenses. (This was necessary because, while 
WIN resources paid for operating the program^ the state was responsible for 
providing half of a federal/state stipend reimbursing registrants for their 
CWEP expenses, primarily transportation.) State resources earmarked for 
stipends were only sufficient to cover approximately l|0 percent of the 
AFbC-U caseload: each administrative area was therefore limited to that 



level In its allocation of CWEP funds. In March 1983, however^ as part of 
the saturation demonstration, extra funds were made available from the 
Claude Worthlngtoh Beneduo Foundation to enable the Department 6f Human 
Services staff to remove this limit In nine counties (or four administra- 
tive areas). With work expenses now covered for all AFDC-0 heads of house- 
hold for whom Department staff could find CWEP positions, the Benedum and 
Ford Foundations awarded a grant to MDRC to evaluate primarily the imple- 
mentation of an open-ended "saturation" program. The main goal of the 
research was to test the feasibility of operating an ongoing work 
requirement on a relatively large scale, although program impacts, benefits 
and costs were also to be examined. 

For reasons discussed ±ti a later section, the state legislature 
decided in 1983 to expand CWEP to AFDC single-parent recipients, also on a 
statewide basis. West Virginia, with support from The Ford Foundation, 
again contracted with HDRC to study this program. Female WIN-mandatory 
AFDC applicants and recipients (single parents whose youngest child was 
over age five) in 21 counties (or nine administrative areas) were the 
target group for this study. The AFDC caseloads in these areas made up 
over ito percent of the state's July I983 AFDC caseload. Only a few groups 
in the caseload were excluded from the research: males (about 5 percent of 
the single-parent caseload); people in full-time school or training; 16- 
and 17-year-olds; and those with employment (l.e, those who worked but had 
earnings so low that they still qualified for welfare). 

The AFDC CWEP study did hot test the program's feasibility at the 
saturation level, but neither were ceilings set on CWEP assignments. As 
with the men, the women assigned were expected to work for as long as they 
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received welfare. 



it. Background of Weaft v irgt4t4aJ^ GWEP 

As explored in the first West Virginia report, the State of West 
Virginia has had a long history of linking public work Jobs with the 
receipt of welfare benefits.^ As far back as 1961, when Congress gave 
states the authority to establish two-parent programs. West Virginia set up 
its AFDC-U program tied to a work program for men. throughout the 1966s 
and the early 197bs, the state administered the Emergency Employment 
Program, the Community Work and Training (CWT) Program, Title V programs, 
and WIN Special Work Projects. Participation ranged from 20 percent in the 
Emergency Employment Program tt> nearly half of the APDC-0 caseload during 
typical months in the CWt, Title V and WIN programs. 

West Virginia's work and welfare linkage for men declined in 1972, 
when Congress liiited the share of WIN funds which states could target to 
public Jobs, and placed iore emphasis on private sector job placements. 
From 1972 to 1981, the then State Department of Welfare followed Congress* 
lead, with an explicit goal of achieving a "zero caseload" in the ftFDC-U 
program. Activities towards this end, along with the expansion of the 
economy in the mid-1960s, reduced the AFDC-tJ caseload in ig7ij to its lowest 
point ever in West Virginia. Also, by this time, the Department of Welfare 
had carved for itself a more active role in the WIN Program than was 
typical for most state welfare agencies at the time. This role was further 
solidified by the co-location in of the Welfare Department and WIN 

Program staffs in the welfare offices. 

Tradition and service priorities were, however, different for AFDC 
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mbthersi Women generaiiy were expected to care for their children rather 
than work. Consequently, most had little prior employment experience and, 
when their children gr€?w older, were directed to WIN Program components to 
receive orientation to the world of work, educational remediation and 
skills training. A low priority was given to direct job placement. 

With the election in 1978 of a new governor and the appointment of a 
new Commissioner of Welfare, Leon Ginsberg, the primacy of caseload 
reduction for men was reconsidered. Greater emphasis was placed en 
employment and training services, which received more funding under the 
federal WIN Program in the Carter administration. 

In the spring of 1981, high unemplbsrment and a large AFDC-O caseload 
again prevailed in West Virginia. At that point, the O.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services invited state welfare agencies to submit 
proposals for the operation of Commuhity Work Experience demonstrations. 
These programs, to be operated under a special "demonstration waiver** 
authority^ would give state agencies exemption from certain provisions of 
the AFDC law. The West Virginia Department of Welfare's many years of 
experience with work programs for men, combined with Commissioner 
Ginsberg's interest in a greater employment role for welfare agencies, made 
the state's decision to establish a CWEP program "a natural," according to 
the Commissioner. A team of veteran West Virginia welfare staff, many of 
whom had helped to administer the Title V programs, designed a CWEP plan, 
which was then submitted in a demonstration proposal to HHS. 

When the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) passed in August 
1981, enabling welfare agencies to apply for WIN Demonstrations, the 
Department also submitted a WIN Demonstration plan. The Department 
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proposed, first, to take over complete operation of the WIN Program 
(eliminating what remained of the Employment Service's role), and, second, 
to operate the CWEP program as its priiary WIN component, enabling the 
Department to pay for CWEP administrative staff with 90-10 federal WIN 
funds. This was a critical decision, since states operating CWEP parallel 
to the regular WIN Program had to finance CWEP's administration through 
title IV-ft, the AFDC title of the Social Security Act, (Title IV-A 
provides an open-ended match of a welfare department's administrative 
expenses, but at only a 50-50 rate.) 

the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services did not fund West 
Virginia's CWEP special demonstration proposal, but by the time this 
decision was announced, CWEP;' under OBRA, was a permissible activity 
without special waivers. the state moved to implement CWEP immediately. 
By May 1982, over 2,000 APDC-U recipients (some 40 percent of the state's 
AFDC-U caseload) were working in CWEP positions. Negotiations with the 
Department of ESplbyment Security (the state's employment service) about 
the transition to a WIN Demonstration Program continued, and that demon- 
stration became operational in October of 1982. The Welfare Department, 
how the Department of Human Services, formed a Work and Training Division 
to administer both WIN Demonstration and CWEP acstivities. 

As in other welfare agencies which are "state-administered" and not 
"state-supervised, county-administered," employees of the Work and Training 
Division are on the state payroll and report directly to central state 
officials^ While this type of arrangement does not always guarantee 
uniform practice in local areas, this has been mostly the case in West 
Virginia. 




In 1983^ discussion began about expanding CWEP to AFDC mothers. 5 in 
the past, few women had taken part in the array of mandatory programs run 
for meni Chiid-care considerations were one important reason, generally, 
child care has been considered a mother's responsibility, and this view has 
been taken seriously in West Virginia^ a relatively traditional state. 
Department staff believed that child-care needs would prohibit the high 
levels of participation for women in any program component. Second, the 
women* s lack of prior Job experience implied to Department staff that Job 
transition strategies would be relatively less successful for mothers than 
for AFDC-^tj fathers. Additionally, the growth in AFDC-D caseloads had 
caused more concern in the state than the increased size of the AFDG roils. 

Despite these factors, state officials decided in 19 83 that eWEP for 
AFDC recipients seemed reasonable, but only if the program were conceived 
in modest and less mandatory terms (with "less mandatory" meaning a wider 
latitude in granting exemptions from the participation requirement). For 
the first year of the program, area staffs could not draw oh funds from the 
Social Services bloc grant (Title XX) to pay for CWEP participants^ day 
care. 

This factor also determined many of the guidelines for CWEP for 
mothers. Assignments would only be given to women with their own day-care 
arrangements, and these provisions would be reviewed by local staff to 
ensure that the children were not neglected or harmed. CWEP work schedules 
were restricted to school hours unless the mothers had arranged for after- 
school day care. Staff also expected participation would be diminished by 
children's illnesses and school vacations, particularly in the summer. 

In May 198^1, DHS began to provide day-care monies. The effect of this 



change during the summers of V9BH and I985 varied by area. 6 

III. CWEP^s Primaf^ Rif^beses in w^ st Virginia 

According to the state's initial demonstration application, the 
primary purpose of CVfEP for AFDC-Bs was to Improve the image of welfare and 
its recipients. 7 As stated by Welfare Department leadership, a concrete 
aim was to persuade legislators to Increase AFDC grant levels, which had 
not been changed for several years, by Improving the image of the welfare 
system. (As it turned out, the monthly grant was Increased; for a family of 
three. It went up from $206 to $249 In July 1985.)8 The Department's 
original proposal also pointed to the need for subsidized workers since, 
without CETA Public Service -Employment, many public services had been 
curtailed. As the proposal stated: "This program will fill that gap." 

Another stated objective was reducing the length of the recipient's 
stay on welfare, and, by implication, deterring some men from applying for 
aid. However, in reality, none of the senior officials who designed CWEP 
believed it would have a significant effect on the size of the rolls. 5 
Most state officials were cohvlhced that the great majority of AFDC-O 
recipients did not like being on welfare but had no other choice, given the 
poor labor market. The AFDC-U problem was perceived as a lack of jobs ~ 
nbt as a lack of recipients' icotlvatlbn or skills. 

this perception of welfare dependency was also evident in central 
staff's announcement of FffiRC's "saturation" demonstration to the involved 
area administrators. A memorandum stated: "Effisctive upon receipt of thfs 
memorandum, you are authorized and encouraged to fill as many eWEP slots a's 
you have AFDC-TJ recipients. From this point until further notification. 
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your APDC-H caseload will be your CWeP allocation (as a part of bur 
demonstration with ffflRe).«10 unsubsidlzed job placement was not stressed; 
rather^ the emphasis was on filling CWEP slots. 

One of workf are's more general objectives in the OBRA environment — 
helping recipients to improve their self-image arid confidence by learning 
hew skills — was not given a high priority by West Virginia senior 
officials^ at least as formulated in the original CWEP proposal for APDC-U 
men. While agency leadership believed that working would help men keep 
their self-respect, It did hot anticipate that CWEP positions would -beach 
them new skills. Recipients of AFDC-tJ, by definition, had worked recently, 
arid, in a time of recession, unemployed but experienced workers frequently 
applied for welfare in West -Virginia after their Unemployment Insurance 
benefits had run out. 

West Virgiriia's expectations help to explain another ot CWEP's 
purposes in that state, one that can be inferred but is not stated 
explicitly iri the proposal: AFDC-U men would be repaying the cdmmurilty for 
their welfare checks by working off their grants. This notidri of social 
obligation was not perceived in the harsh or punitive sense. While Depart- 
ment officials believed it necessary to require participation, since work 
programs had riot been around In the state for several years, the value of 
work was so deeply engrained in the state's culture that few men were 
expected to balk at accepting a work assignment. Department officials did 
not think that CWEP would be an unpopular program with welfare recipients. 

Since mariy of these goals were a product of the state's envirorimerit, 
the next section describes West Virginia's economic situation during CWEP's 
Impl emen ta ti o n • 
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IV. Program Setting 

AS noted earlier, West Virginia is a rural state with a prisdbmihantly 
white population. Ranking second in the nation in total coal prbductioni 
the state's economy is heavily dependent on the demand for energy. Since 
the 1979 recession, when the industry suffered severe setbacks. West 
Virginia's unemployment rate has always exceeded the national average, and 
was one of the highest during 1982 and 1983. Given this difficult labor 
market, it seemed unlikely that CWEP, in this environment, could increase 
the unsubsidlzed employment of welfare recipients. 

Interviews and conversations with many Department of Human Services 
officials, both in the GWEP demonstration areas and the state capital, as 
well as interviews with CWEP participants and their worksite supervisors, 
help to highlight some of the demographic and labor market character- 
istics. Caseworkers observed that, when the economy was bad (as it was 
in 1983), there were simply no jobs at all. those out of work either 
waited out the recession or left the state. 

Commissioner Ginsberg noted in an interview: "It's not all that 
unusual to be unemployed in this state, with our boom-and-bust history. 
People are used to seeing their neighbors unemployed." Department staff 
noted that the small- town character of much of the state and the high 
levels of poverty meant that if ydu were not poor, chances were very good 
that you grew up with people who were. In their view, welfare was not 
something people liked in a state with fairly traditional attitudes, but it 
was not uncommon, nor were government-subsidized jobs. Both were fairly 
long-standing aiJ accepted responses to economic hard times. 
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Against this background, the areas analyzed in the West Virginia 
AFDC-U study were chosen to obtain a variety of labor markets, population 
densities and reliance on welfare. (See Figure 1.1.) Four areas (but of 
the sfcate»s 27) were given the resources to fill all CWEP slots possiblei 
while four others ~ restricted to placing 40 percent of the caseload 
were selected as comparison sites. Together, these df^monstration areas 
encompassed some of the most urban and rural parts of the state, and, as of 
February 1983, contained ever one-third of the state's caseload. All 
AFDC-U recipients were eligible for inclusion in the research samples. The 
areas and their counties, by status in the demonstration, were: 
Saturation Ar^aa; 

Huntington (Cabell atid Mason Counties) 

Martinsburg (Berkeley, Jefferson; and Morgan Counties) 

Parkersburg (Wirt and Wood Counties) 

Princeton (Mercer and Summers Counties) 

Comparison Areas; 

Clarksburg (Doddridge and Harrison Counties) 

Fairmont (Marion and Monongalia Counties) 

Fayetteville (Fayette County) 

drafton (Barbour, Preston, and Taylor Counties) 
The AFDC CWEP study was also conducted in these and one additional 
area: Wheeling, which contains Brooke, Hancock, Marshall and Ohio Counties. 

The characteristics of residents in the study areas are shown in Table 
1.1, while the major industries in each area are indicated in table 1.2. 
For contextual purposes, each table also presents statistics for the state 
as a whole, as well as national statistics. 
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FIGURE 1 . 1 



STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 
PARTieiPATING IN THE AFDC-U SATURATION AND ATDG DEMONSTRATIONS 




1 - Wheeling 



NOTES: Areas are nunibered according to the designation of the 27 administrative 
areas of the Department of Human Services. Counties within those areas are indicated. 
Area names correspond to the city in which the Department maintains its principal office. 

^All areas participate in the AFDC demonstration. Wheeling does not 
participate in the Af^C-U demonstration. 
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ilEST ViflGiNIA 

SaECTEO KHOGRAPHIC fflWACTERISTlCS OF THE STUDY AREAS, IN 1980 



Ailnietratlve Area 
and County 


1860 
Population 


Percent 
Nhite 2/a 


Percent 
Urban 


Population Par 
Square Nile 4 


PiPCnnt nf 

Feiiliea Bain 
Poverty Laval S/r 


Percent of l^^rBone 
» TaipB Or Qldor 
With at tmt Four 
f TBarB or nign School 


Huntington 


133,080 


85.5 


80,2 


1B7.2 


13,1 


67.2 


CeiwU 
Hesbh 


106,835 
27,0^ 


84.6 
98.7 


70,1 
21,0 


378.5 
62.5 


13 B 
11,6 


Di.e 
52.7 


Mrtiniburii 


07,788 


m 


i8ii 


|il6.4 


14.3 


65.5 


Berkeley 

Jeffereon 

Noryan 


46,775 
30,302 
10,711 


85.2 
9Q.1 
96.4 


27,9 
9,4 
0,0 


145.5 
144.8 
46.6 


Id R 

13.3 
15 7 


55,9 
56.7 
34.0 


Parka rsburg 


98,548 


98.6 


63,5 


80.5 


11.7 


58.4 


11 rt 
Rood 


4,922 
^,627 


98.9 
98.B 


0.0 
66.9 


20.9 
254,9 


14.5 
11.5 


51.7 

00|1 


Princeton 


88,817 


K,0 


34i4 


116.2 


17,2 


50.7 


Harcer 

Sunners 


73i942 
151875 


92.1 
91.2 


35.6 
29.1 


175.9 
44.9 


15,5 
25,6 


53.2 


Clarksburg 


65,143 


87,1 


40,8 


115.4 


15,7 


56.3 


Doddridge 
SuMiiers 


7,433 
77,710 


flQ 7 

96,6 


0.0 
44.7 


23.2 
1B6.5 


24.1 
15.0 


51.6 
60.7 


Fainiont 


140,813 


95.4 


42,2 


208.6 


11.9 


64,0 


Marion 
Hoiiongalia 


65,789 
75,024 


SS,2 
i,6 


4n.9 

43,3 


211.1 

206,9 1 


13.9 

9.9 


61.6 
66.2 
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Mjinistrativi Aris 

lillU VUUIIvj 


1980 , 

1 

rupuiQiion 


Percent 
illue d/B 


Percent 
Urban 2/b 


Popiilotjon Per 
^Square Hile 4 


Percent of 
FeRltiee Beioi 
Poverty Level 5/c 


Percent of Pereons 
26 Yeare or Otdar 
iith at teast Poor ^ 
Yaare of High School 


r«|VkH (III 


o/fooa 


tni4 


IBll 


na n 

BDiB 


18i7 


48,7 




Rfll 
0/ fOuO 




1Qi1 


86 iB 


16,7 


48.7 


Oraftdh 


N|B83 


98.3 


20.2 


54.5 


18.5 


5^.§ 


DgrDUUr 








Ad t 


21,6 


49.3 


Prfiston 


30r460 


9B.4 


9,5 


46.8 


17,1 


50.4 


Tovtor 




RR n 


i1 1 




16.0 


58^1 


VbiiUno 


174,532 


ge.B 


63.9 


p.3 


ii).& 


62.7 


Brddloi 


31,117 


9B.7 


50.9 


345.8 


9.7 


62,7 


Hsncock 

iiuiiwwwn 




OR 1 

00 id 




Ala Q 


1 ft 

7,9 


62.1 




41,508 


9B.D 


51.8 


136,3 


9.7 


66,7 


Ohio 


R1 IRQ 




B1i5 


580 16 


13.5 


65,4 


Total WfiBt Vlrainla 


1i949i644 


9S.B 


0U|L 


DUtO 


19.1 


CC-A 


Total UnUed Stataa 


Sa6rS45fBD5^ 


7S.6 


73.7 


64.0' 


13.2 


68.6 



. ^' Gwerel. Social and^Eianoiiic^aw^BMjtj^^ Weat Virginia, 1960 Csnaue of l^pulDtlon, U. S, Daparbtent of Cofnarce, 

BoreeD of the Census, Tebla Sei Siiary of acjal CharactBrlBtlcBj and StaHftkaHbs^ United States . 1984, U,S. Department 
of Conierce, Bureau of the CeheuB, Teble 5: Population and Land Area. 

... ^' -SilieriH. Social and EconoBic^rfletefttitiegf Neat Vtrginlai Table 59: Persona by Spanlah Origins Race and Saiij and 
Geiieral Population CliaractBriiitlca. United Stetae Sumary, 1980 Ceneue of Population, U.S. Deparlaent of CoiRerca, Bareao of the 
tehsuB, Table 39: Total ParaonB end Spanish Origin Arsons, by type, Race, end Sex, 



3, Qilculated froa 1980 Inco»?. Edue at4fln-BBd-4ai>fli-fefce-eht^ Vest Virglniej State Census 

Data Center; Governor's Office of Econonic and Community Developsient, Office of Health Services Research, Vest Virginie State Library 
QiiniBiiibh 19B3! Urban end Rurel Population, page 7; and Stati^ical Abstract of the United States . 19S4, Table 25? Urban and Rural 
Population. 
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5, t 0 1 - .k^ ^W^3:^^.^m^^fM. or Goiiirci, mm of the Census, 

TbW. 2, tend Area .nd Populettoni end ft.t1i,ticet Abetr.ct thp ti^^m f,.^^, m, Table 1: Popytetlon end Arei. 



T u « ^' gW«M-Socfyi-ef|^-Ecof>o^ic CjierBctBrtptjfi , feet Vlrginie: Tebie 175! Educetjonet GherecteristicB for CnunH... 
Tabta 66, Edooetlonil .erecterletice; end Betfen^rofiMf the United Stet., 19., U.S. De^^te.t oTS^ 
Cenaue, feble IB. Yaepe of S,*,ool Coipteted by Pereene 25 Yeers Old end Over by Age, fti, R8«, and Spenirh OrlBln. 

NOTESj 'Exciudee parebne of Speni eh origin, 

"The U.S. ansus Bureeu defines urban ee: ell pereone living la urbenized ereee end in pieces of 2,500 op lore 
Inhebl tents outside urbenized ereee. i 

'Percantagee are for fnlUes belw poverty level with related children under IS yeere of ege. 
''OeBldent populetion. 
'Conteralnous United States. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EHPLOYEO PERSONS IN STUDY AREAS 
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Con-^ 


Henu- 
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80 1 e/ 


enos/ 




Addin- 


Adi{ hist ret jye Area and 


end 




Btriict- 


fec- 


Comiiiinl- 


Retail 


Real 




ietre- 


County 


Forestry 


Hining 


tion 


turing 


-■ 

cation 


Trade 


Estate 


Services 


tion 


Huntington 


1.2 


1.2 


7,6 


21,9 


10.5 


21 iO 


3i8 


2B.8 


3i9 


Cabell 


0,6 


0.8 


6.0 


21,4 


9.7 


22.6 


4,1 


30.0 


4.1 


Hasoii 


3.7 


3.0 


10.1 


24.0 


14.2 


14,4 


3,0 


24.2 


3.4 


Hartiniburg 


4.3 


1.6 


B.3 


22i4 


j 

6.8 


17i7 




28.6 


6.B 


Berkeley 


3,3 


0,8 


7,0 


26,4 


6.9 


19.6 


4.0 


26,1 


5,8 


Jefferson 


6.2 


i.d 


8.3 


16,6 


5.7 


15.5 


3.0 


34,0 


8.6 


Morgan 


2.B 


5.9 


11.3 


20.5 


hi 


15iB 


3^6 


24.1 


6,3 


Pirkiriburg 


0.7 


d.B 


7.7 


28,0 


8.6 


i8i4 


4i4 


26.1 


6.1 


Nirt 


3.9 


2.6 


10. B 


34.7 


6.6 


10.B 


3.1 


13.5 


7.B 


Rood 


0.6 


0.9 


7.5 


28.2 


6.5 


21.1 


4.4 


25.0 


5,9 


Princeton 


1.5 


10.8 


7.3 


lOiS 


10.3 


22.3 


3.S 


28.2 


4,6 


Hercer 


1.3 


11.7 


6.5 


11.4 


9.7 


22.0 


4.1 


29.2 


4.0 


Sunmere 


2.9 


3,1 


10.6 


14.7 


12,1 


21.4 


2,0 


26.1 


7.2 


Clirkaburg 


1.0 


6.9 


7.3 


17.0 


10.8 


22,7 


3i9 


25.9 


4.4 


Doddridge 


4.5 


6,9 


10,9 


20,2 


10.9 


14,2 


2i6 


24.5 


5.1 


Harrison 


0.7 


6.9 


7.0 


16.7 


10.6 


23.4 


4,2 


26.0 


4.3 


Fairiont 


0,6 


12.1 


5.5 


13.4 


8i1 


iBii 


3i3 


35,4 


4.2 


Herlon 


0.6 


15.7 


5.8 


1Bi5 


7,B 


2U0 


3.7 


23,4 


3,4 


Honongalla 


1,0 


9.3 


5.2 


9.3 


4.B 


17.7 


2,9 


44.8 


4.9 
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of JsibiLForcBi by Induifry 



AdilnistrativB Area and 


Agricol- 
tore 
and 




1 

Cdii- 
Btruct- 


Hanii- 
. fac- 


Trane- 
pbpta- 

ti OHi 
■ 1 will 

Coniun|- 


ibie- 

p n 1* R~/ 

Retail 


1 - 

FinancB 
Irian - 

Real 




Pul)l1c 

Adiin- 
istra- 


County 


Forestry 


iilning 


tion 


toring 


cetion 


Trade 


Estate 


Services 


tidri 


FayattivUlB 

Fayetta 


dii 
0,8 


20.1 
20,1 


6.6 

8.6 


10.1 
10,1 


7.4 

7,4 


16.3 
18,3 


3i4 

3^4 


25:8 

C3|0 


6.4 

R it 


Grafton 

Barbdiir 
Preston 
Taylor 


3.B 
4.1 
3.7 
3,0 


16.4 

23.0 
18,5 
6,3 


7.5 

7.7 
7,6 

e.9 


14.4 

8.B 
14.2 
20.2 


6.6 

5.1 
9,4 
11. B 


17.0 

13,8 
17.3 
19.7 


2.6 
2.1 
2.9 
2.6 


24,B 

30,8 
23.1 
22.3 


4.6 

4,6 
3,4 
7.5 


KhaaUng 

Brooke 
Hancock 
Harehall 
Ohio 


0.7 
0.6 
0,8 
1.1 
0.5 


4.5 

3,9 
1.0 
9.3 
4,2 


5.3 

4.7 
2,9 
7.1 
5.9 


30.5 
42.8 
48,7 
25,1 
16.7 


j 
j 

6.3 

5.2 
4.7 
7.8 
7.0 


16,8 
14,3 
13.9 
18,5 
24.3 


3.6 

u .t 

2.3 
3.6 
5.0 


26.5 

99-7 

23.4 
23.5 
32.1 


3.5 
2.3 
4.4 


Total Vest Virginia 


1.6 


10.0 


7.6 


16.4 


8,1 


19.3 


3,5 


26.3 


5.1 


Total United States 


3.6 


1,0 


6.3 


22.1 


6,6 


20.3 


e.d 


28.8 


5.4 



_ SOURCES: iSfiifSiJfiitsLjIB^^^ fist VirBlnior 1980 Censue of Papotitlon, D.S. 

Departaent of Coiierce, Bureau of the Censya, Table 178: Industry of Employed Parsons for Coontiae; end 

19B4, U.S, Oeperfont of Co««erce, Bureau of the Census, Table 698: 

tiploynent by Industry. 

^ Unpublished etatisticB froi Nest Virginie Oepartnent of Enployient Security, tsior end Econonic 

Research Section. 

NOTES: Dietributione aey not add exactly to 100,0 percent becfiuse of rounding. 
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Table 1.1 Indicates that the nine areas are relatively similar to each 
other and to the state in ethnic composition and in the proportion of the 
adult population completing at least four years of high school. The areas 
differ from the state in other dimensions, however, tending to be more 
urban^ with a greater population density. The areas vary in the propbrtidh 
of families with children living below the poverty level, with a range of 
from 10 to 19 percent. 

Table 1,2 shows the distribution of the employed population by 
industry in April 1980. In the study areas, the proportions of indivi- 
duals in specific industry categories parallel those of the state. 
However, some areas, particularly the saturation areas, are 
underrepresented in their share of miners. Additionail^t*, a large 
proportion of residents are employed in manufacturing in Wheeling and 
ParLcrrsburg. 

V. Evaluatl^3.n Desi^ 

ITORC's evaluation in West Virginia has three analyses: process, 
impact and benefit-cost. The following sections briefly describe these 
studies. 




T^ie p^ol<^^^ analysis examines the operations of West Virginia's CWEP 
prograiT for both the AFDCs and AFDC-Us ar ' identifies the factors that 
facilitated or constrained Implementation. The analysis has two main 
parb3. The first describes the content and administration of the program 
*v5dei^ highlighting the major activities and management procedures. Most 
of this line of inquiry was pursued in the first report. 
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The second part tracks and explains the movement of AFDCs and AFDC-tls 
through the program, examining the participation rates of a larger sample 
foiidwed for a longer period, as compared to the analysis in the first 
report, dertain critical questions are also addressed for the first time: 
what proportions of the AFDC and AFDC-U caseload remained registered with 
the program but did not participate; land the extent to which participants 
worked in their eWEP jobs during their welfare tenure. 

B. the Impaot f^tu^y 

Given the different types of questions of interest for the two 
populations, different types of research designs were chosen to study the 
men and women. 

1. AFPS Pegjtgn* Since AFDC recipients had not for the most part 
previously participated in other of West Virginia's mandatory wr k 
programs, the key research questions for the AFDC study centered on whether 
the program would have impacts on recipients* earnings, employment or 
welfare receipt and payments. No attempt was made to test the feasibility 
of implementing a work obligation for the full caseload. 

To estimate impacts (or program effects), an experimental design was 
implemented whereby AFT^H recipients were randomly assigned to either an 
experimental group, whose members were eligible to participate in CWEP, or 
a control group, in which members were not assigned to CWEP. (Both groups 
were eligible for employment and training activities other than CWEP but, 
as noted, these services were limited in West Virginia.) Impacts were 
estimated by comparing the welfare and employment experiences of the 
experimental and control groups over time. (Since random assignment 
usually ensures that experimental and control members are similar in all 
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characteristics except services received, any statistically significant 
differehces in the jgrbups* experiences should have resulted from 
differences in program treatment: that is, the availability of CWEP.j 

The experimental design allowed the following questions to be 
addressed for the AFDG group: Did GHEP have impacts on enrollees* 
employment and earnings, receipt of welfare or the size of their benefit 
checks? Did the impacts vary across different subgroups — for example, 
between people WlS-oandatory for some time (prior registrants) and people 
newly-detenninert WIN-nasndatoi-y (hew registrants)? Did they differ by 
degree of disadvantage: i.e., those with and without prior employment? 

Howev^r.^ iae:i3urihg impacts in a program with an ongoing participation 
requirfeDient is somewhat problematic. Since recipients in West Virginia are 
supposed to work in a CWEP job for as long as they are receiving welfare, 
there could be hb post-program follow-up on those who were still on welfare 
arid working in CWEP at the end of this study. In fact^ a substantial share 
of CWEP participants were still at their work assignments at the conclusion 
of data collection. Thus, CWEP*s full potential to affect job retention or 
earnings, once an individual is off welfare, is not completely reflected in 
this analysis. For this reason, the impacts over a longer follow-up period 
could be more positive or negative. 

2. AFDC-U Design , The key focus of the AFDC-U demonstration was 
to test the feasibility of implementing CWEP on a large scale: i.e., 
placing as many AFDC-Us as possible into CWEP positions. Since all of the 
AFDC-U caseload was eligible, the designation of a control group -- i.e., a 
group of individuals not eligible for CWEP — would have interfered with 
the area-wide saturation goal of the demonstration. Instead, therefore, a 
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comparison design was selected that tested the Incremental effects of 
increasing available CWEP slots to serve a larger share of the caseload, as 
compared to a more limited share (no more than 40 psrcent, which was 
roughly the norm In the rest of the state). 

Four administrative areas wer-e selected to Implement the full caseload 
saturation Initiative. Four other areas, with only normal resources, w< re 
asked to limit participation to 40 percent, and would serve as Cor-ipo- dbn 
r ■ ■ 3S. Although this deslgr t- less rigorous than an experlms.it^l bne» 
some Information could be obtained about CTEP effects on an Incremental 
basis by comparing the welfare and employment outcomes of the registrants 
in the four saturation areas to those of registrants in the .^our comparison 
areas. (In contrast, the AFD€- Impact design measured the effects Of some 
exposure to CWEP versus _m exposure by means of randomly assigned 
experimental and control groups within the same geographical areas.) 

As will be discussed in Chapter 3, from the outset of the 
demonstration it was realized that the results from any evaluation of the 
ftFDC-U CWEP saturation model which was considered without an experimental 
or random assignment design, would hot be as reliable. Although the 
designation of a control or non-research gr- ip in each area would have 
diluted the program's Intent, the matching of adminlstrativf^ areas was very 
difficult. Despite careful procedures, there wer - inevitable differences 
in the econOTic characteristics of the areai? and, hence, demographic differ- 
ences in the characteristics of the caseloads. Statistical techniques were 
used in this report in an attempt to correct these differences but they 
could not adjuf^t for all of tb -m. Thus, any observed differences in out- 
comes between the saturation and comparison group sample members may partly 
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reflect differences In the characteristics of the areas. This limitation 
should be kept in mind in interpreting the AFDC-U impact results. 

However, the fact that both the ftFDC and AFDC-U groups studied repre- 
sent all of the WIN-mandatory caseload makes this state one of particular 
interest in MDRC's Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives, 
the Benefit-Cost ftnaivsia 

This study assesses the net costs and benefits of CWEP as it was 
operated for the two groups. in the overall analysis, net benefits come 
from the value of the work performed by CHEP participants, as well as any 
increases in earnings and reductions in welfare and other transfer progratc 
payments — both those observed in the study period and these estimated 
over a total period of five years after research entry. Benefits and aosts 
are analyzed from several points of view — that of the welfare rociplent 
samplet the government budget, taxpayers (i.e., everyone except the welfare 
recipients) and society as a whole. 

VI. The AFDC-and .ftFDG- U^eseaTn:rh-Sami>^ 

The interim report focused on the 1,30? AFDCs randbr^ assigned to the 
experimental group from JUly through November 1983, and 1,615 AFDC-Us — 
either those who were already registered with WIN in the saturation areas 
as of March 1983f or those who registered in these areas between March and 
June 1983. 

This final report extends the intake period for both samples to April 
1984, and also includes in the analysis the AFDC control and AFDC-U compari- 
son area registrants. The full AFDC sample consists of 1,853 experimentais 
and 1,8^*1 controls. A total of 5,630 AFDC-Us 2,798 in the saturation 
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areas and 2,832 in the comparison areas — make up the AFDC-U sample. 

Vii. the Carri!> nt Renort. 

the report is organized as follows; Pirt i Contains two chapters: 
this one and Chapter 2, discussing the nature of the CWEP Jobs for both the 
AFDCs and AFDC-Us as well as participants' and their supervisors' views of 
the value of work and participants' attitudes about the work-for-benef itL- 
requiraaent. 

The balance of the report is divided into two more parts. Part II 
presents the findings of the CWEP i^tudy for women, while Part ill contains 
the evaluation of CWEP for men. The first chapter 6f each part (Chapters 3 
and 7) describes the research^esign, sample and data sources; the second 
(Chapters i| and 8) considers the different participation patterns; while 
the third (Chapters 5 and 9) analyzes impacts. The fourth chapter 
(Chapters 6 and 10) discusses the benefits of the program relative to its 
costs for each group. 
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GHAPTER 2 

^EP yORK' ASS^IiSWMEMtS; P ARTICIPANT AND f^OPERVISQR PERCEPTIONS 

Parts II and III of this report present answers to some of the 
feasibility questions about CtfEP for the AFDC and AFDC-U groups I.e., 
scale and participation^ which ±n part explain how willing recipients were 
to take part in a mandatory program. The analysis in this chapter 
addresses another set of questions: What happened on the worksites, and 
how did participants view the experience? 

Overall, this chapter examines issues of job quality, participants* 
productivity and their attitudes toward a work obligation. It does so by 
drawing on the responses of 94 CtfEP participants (60 men and 34 women) and 
their worksite supervisors to a survey questiohnaire administered in ail 
six MDRC demonstration states with work experience components. The 
findings presented here are the same ones discussed in the first West 
Virginia report — at the time the worksxle study was completed. However, 
because of the importance of the CWEP worksite experience in West Virginia, 
the discussion is included in this final volume. 

the following questions are the main focus: 

• What kinds of Jobs were assigned to CtfEP participants? 

• How important was the Job to the agency? tfas it make-work or 
a valuable contribution? 

• What skills were important in the Jobs, and what skills levels 
did participants bring to the Job? How much did they improve 
their skills oh the job? 

• How satisfied were supervisors with the particlpahts' work, 
and how did thexr performance and productivity compare with 



those qualities In other workers? 

• How satisfied were participants With the work requirement and 
their CWEP Jobs? 

Each of these questions is addressed in turn in the sections that 
follow. Findings about Jobs, participant performance and attitudes will be 
presented separately for the men and the women who^ in all but four cases 
of female ftFSe-D recipients, corresponded to the AFDC-D and AFDC assist- 
ance categories. (Males were excluded from the AFDC research sample, as 
explained in Chapter 3.) The chapter opens with a brief discussion of the 
types of Jobs assigned to CWEP participants. 

^Vpes-gf— Jcbs and Spbnsdfing Agencies 

With a few notable exceptions, nearly every type of local public and 
nonprofit agency sponsored CWEP participants, although local school dis- 
tricts were underrepresentedp to the disappointment of staff in several 
area offices. Staff in the more rural counties commented that schools were 
sometlfflea the only public agencies geographically close to the hcanes of 
very rural clients^ and that these jobs made sense for recipients, parti- 
cularly AFDC mothers. While a few areas were able to develop school 
positions, others encountered resistance, partly because staff believed 
there were negative attitudes about welfare recipients working with 
children. 

Also hot represented among state agency sponsors was the Department of 
Highways, which had earlier provided positions for AFDC-U recipients in the 
Community Work and Training program. That department had undergone 
layoffs, and central office staff concluded it should not be approached for 
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CHEP placements. 

T&ble 2.1 profiles the positions held by CWEP partlolpants according 
to types of agencies, while Table 2.2 shows the distribution by level of 
goveriunent for partlolpants working in public agencies. These tables were 
compiled from data on all work sponsors and eWEP participants during the 
month of April 1984 in the eight AFDC-U demonstration areas (both 
satr'^atlon and comparison) and the nine AFDC demonstration areas. Table 
2.1 shows that a higher proportion of women than men worked for nonprofit 
agencies, where they provided general clerical support, assistance to the 
elderly, child care and similar kinds of services. 

the types of jobs held by CWEP participants in April 1984, using the 
same data source, are displayed in Table 2.3. Men (just over half) worked 
in low-skilled Janitor/porter, outdoor grounds maintenance, and garbage 
collector/refuse disposal positions. Another 200 of the 1,271 men held 
somewhat higher-skilled construction jobs^ many in home weatherizatibn for 
the disadvantaged (under the auspices of ccHmnunlty action agencies), or in 
work related to the installation and repair of water lines for local public 
service districts. Women held different types of posit trins; some ko 
percent filled clerical jobs, generally low-skilled, and another one-third 
had service jobs, primarily in food services. One-fifth held positions as 
housekeepers. 

The distribution of WEP assignments for the 94 participants in the 
study sample, shown in Table 2.4, reflects the same overall pattern. 
Typical assigments included the following: 

— A woman works as an office aide in a community nonprofit 
agency, keeping records, answering the phone and greeting 
people. 
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TABLE 2.1 
iEST VIRGINIA 



HUieER OF MEP PARTICIPANTS ANO VORK aPCNGORS, BY AGENCY EECtOR AND TYPE 







H mm Um r 11 f 




Pa rtl c1 ponta 


i 


ABiiioy and Sactor Typi 




AFOC-U 


AFOC 


Nua^ar of Bponaora 


Public Sactor Afianctaa 










1.^9 ^•_Araort aa* 




12 


0 


7 


Public Vorfca 




566 


48 


?? 


Otf If Kf ai/Sinl ti tt on 




OCS 


_1 


12 


Banarai Ada 1 n1 atrati on 




1 18 


£4 


17 


Parka/Racraa t1 on 




1 22 


e 

B 


#3 


Protaolva Sarvlcat 




32 


8 


2S 


Soofal Barvlcaa 




83 


CO 


8 


Tranapor ta 1 1 on 






T 


1 


Houal no 




61 


ii 


• 


Cut tiiri/Aria 




g 


- 7 


-6 


Educati on 




4 0 A 

1 S 9 


91 


12 


Haalth 




B4 


£4 


g 


Ml acal lanaoua 




61 


3 


o 


. c 

Total 




1257 


179 


21 a 


Nan Ppaf i i laane^ mm 


— 








Youth _6arv Icaa 




a 


r 


6 


Pa rka/RacraatI on 




ib 


0 


_1 


Nui ti-Sarv ica 6 rgani i a t1 ona 




68 


£8 


20 


Sanlor CItlzan Barvlcaa 




48 


27 


IS 


Social Sarv.ieai 




62 


28 


22 


EapCbyraaht/Trai n1 ng 




?i 


£ 


S 


Houal ng 




11 


7 


3 


EdMootl on 




14 


Id 


13 


Cul turi/Arti 




.6 


1 


3 


Haalth 




£6 


7 


13 


Vqluntaar Ft ra _ Oapa r taan t a 




93 




12 


Ml acil lahioua/Onclaafii f iabla^ 




18 


3 


B 


Total 




a42 


126 


121 



fOURCEt Nuabara ooapllad froa aork aponaor contrtetl airhtalnid by the Vaat Virginia 

Oapartaant of Huaan Barvlcaa in tha Mini daaohatratl oh oraaa. 



"^^ESt For rha tt,urpoaaa of tbia tabla. parti c1 panta ara daflnad aa thOia 1 hd 1v 1 diiil a «ho 
vara working at CWEP aorkaltaa cn April BO* 1684. 

i 

Includaa Natlaaal Board facllltlaa. 



Ihctudaa Juvahlla iataiitlah oaatar and atata agrlcultura axpa ri aantai atatlona. 

c 1 — 

_ i^a diacrapancy bataaan tha nuabar of partlclptnta o1 tad aa abrklag In public aactbr 

aganclaa and tha aaapla In Tabla 8.2 la tftti to ■lallhg diti. 

d __ ___ __ _ 

7'^cLudaa laprovaaant aaaaelatlont klatorleal aaaeciatloni public country cliibi dhlld 
euro aganoy* faraara aarkata and caaatarlaa* 
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TABLE 2^2 



WEST VIRGINIA 



NUMBER OF CWEP PARTIGiPANTS WORKING IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AND NUMBER OF WORK SPONSORSi BY tEVEt OF SnVERNHENT 



Lavei of Government 


Nunber of 


Parti c1 pants 




AFDC-U 


AFOC 


Number of Spbhebre 


Lbccl School Dletrlcte 


72 


2b 


6 


Vi I Laeee 


4 


0 


2 


Tow ne 


157 


9 


35 


CI ti ee 


449 


43 


70 


CI ty-Cdunty 


23 


2 


4 


Cbuhti ee 


147 


22 


23 


State 


316 


71 


BO 


Total^ 


1168 


172 


220 



SOURCE: Nunbere conplLed from work eponeor contracte Maintained by the 
West Virginia Department of Human Servlcae in the nine denonet r eti on ereee. 

NOTES: For the purpbaee of this teblet partlclpante ere defined as those 
Ihdivlduale who were "rorklne at CWEP workeltee on April 3df 1984. 

B^- -- - - : - - 

The discrepancy between the number of pertlclpente cited ee 

ivbrklhg In public eector es&nclee In Table 6.1 end the eemple In the above tebte 

18 due to mleelng dete« 
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DISTRBUTICr OF AF0CH3 MO AFDC WEP PARTICIPANTS ON APRIL 30, ISWi 

BY JOB CtASSIFIGATION 



Job Classification 



AR)C-U ^ 

o_ JL 



AFDC _ 
n X 



Cisrl cat Jobs 

ear»rat Offica ClerR« Heill CLerk» FUa Clerk 
Stock Clerk* Record Clerk 
Racaptlonjatr Appolgtmant Clark 
Wscallanaoaa Clark 

SarvlM Jobj 

Kbuaakasparv Lauhdarar __ 

Kitcben.Haipart Olet Aldey Hospital Aide 
Warahooaa Workar ^ 
Klscaliariioue Servlcaa 



Indopr/OutdbprLH^ ntenance 
Qroundakaepar 
Janitor/Porter 
Siiafia and Refuae Olepbaal 



Cr*i8tructlDn 

U-^a^erlzatlbnv BuUdlng Repel rt Road Repair 
Ma'tar yna .Construction and Maintenance 
Carpenter' a Helpar 

^^•^ Vl'^Py* 

AgrlcuLturg and Foreatry 

__Att_Othara 



Tdtai 



19 

3 
2 
0 



16 
34 
63 

^5 



137 
189 



308 
45 
39 



74 
33 



1,8 



11.0 



47,8 



30.8 



8.4 



59 
36 
10 
10 



17 
43 

d 



2 
51 
0 



17 
3 
0 



41.1 



89.3 



18.9 



7ii 



1271 



idd. d 



£80 



SOURCii MPRC caicoUwSohS fron caae files nalhtalhed by the Work and Training 
Dlvlsibhv Waat Virginia Department of Himan ServlcaS. 



NOTESt For the parpoea of thi 8 table, parti cipanta are defined ae those 
Individuals tiho Nare Ndrking et tMBP ^worksites oh April 30, 1984* 

Jpbcieesificatione ere based on the Si eepartweot of tebor* s 

occupational titles, from the Dlctlonartf of Q ccupatlonal Titles , fourth edition, 
1977, 



rounding^ 



Oiatrlbutlons nay not add exactly to 100^0 percent because of 
Includes caehlar, taller, and nl seel lahebus clerical occupations. 



Includes child carei dispatcher, counselor, parking attendeht, 
stsirard, barber, prictlcel nurse, recreetlbnel facility attendant, and ni scellaneous 
parsbhal aarvlcae. 



Includes protective services, truck driver^ bus end ambulance driver^ 
graphic artlat, lalacellanaoua Manufacturing occupations, and ni ecelieneous trenspor- 
tatlon occupatlone. 



SO 



TABLE 2^4 



WEST VIRGINIA 



PEReiNTASE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED CWEP PARTI CI PANTS» 
BY dOB CLASSIFICATION AND SECTOR OF WORK SPONSOR 



Characte r i sti c 


Hale 

Perti ci pente 


1 

Feme I e 
Pe r t1 c1 pe nt 8 


Job Ctassif Icati on 






^ I 0 ri ca I 


5.0 


32.4 


Sarv i ce 


11.7 


47.1 


Ihdbor/dutdoor Hal nt ana nee 


53.3 


11.8 


Conat r ucti on 


26.7 


5.9 


HI ECfiL LflnBOUB^ 


3 • 3 


2.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Sactbr of Work Sponsor 






Public Agency 


B6.7 


61.8 [♦♦] 


Private Non-Prof It Agency 


13.3 


38.2 


Totel 


100.0 


100.0 


Totel Hunber of SempLed CWEP i^Vj ;'t1 c 1 pa nt e 


60 


34 



SCURCEi Intervieae conducted by HDRC Field Reaeerch Steff between July 
1663 and Harch 1984 with a random sample of pertlclpante In CWEP jobe end their 
workeite auperviaore. 

NOTES: Job c I eeai f 1 ce ti one ere beeed on the U;S. Department of Leber* e 
occupational t1tlee» from the Dlctlonery p f DccQpetlona l T^t^eg, fourth edition, 
1977. 

Di Btrl butlone may not add exectty to IDD.D percent because of 

roundi ng. 

a - 

Inclucl^ae agriculture* forestry and packaging. 

_ A chl-BQuare test wee epplled to Hata-fenele differences; 

Stetlstlcal significance is indlceted et the following levels: ^ ^ iq percent; 
a 15 peicenti = 1 percent. 

A aigniflcence level shown In breckete neene that the overall 
diatributlbn of the set of cha ra cte rl eti ce la el gn 1 f 1 can t ly different between 
the two groups, at the level of elgnlflcence Indlceted. 
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— A woman Is working as a. secretary in a conmjunity nonprofit 
agency, typing records, filing and bookkeeping. 

— A woman assists at a community action agency In preparing and 
serving food to senior citizens. 

— A group of men are working bh weatherizatlon crews for a 
community action agency, hanging storm windows pnd putting in 
insulation in the homes of economically disadvantaged 
families « 

— A group of men assigned to a city public works department 
weep streets, dig ditches, load garbage, fix flat tires, 
repair potholes, and perform other maintenance work. 

— A man reads water met^^^^ in their installation, and 
performs repair and maintenance on water lines for a local 
publici service district. 

One indicator of the level of skills required in a job is the wage 

rate it nonnally commands in the labor market. According to supervisors, 

70 percent of the job assignments would have paid the minimum wage ($3.35 

per hour). Another I6 percent were rated as paying between the minimum 

vage and $4.00 per Hour, while only 6 percent would have paid more than 

$5«O0 ah hour. 

The typical eWElP schedule for men (over three- fourths of the worksite 
sample) was full- time work during the first two or last two weeks of the 
month. Although half of the women also worked a similar schedule, the 
others (45 percent) worked part-time ail four weeks. This corresponded to 
the program's AFDC emphasis that women work during school hours, which 
often prevented eight-hour work days. 

11. Importance of th^^rk to ^ D5ha6ring Agencies 

•nie low skills levels of iany eWEP positions did not necessarily mean 
that the jobs were "make-work, « a term which usually implies that the work 



has no particular importance to the agencies. When supervisors and 
participants were asked to choose from a series of statements describing 
the value of the work to the agency^ the majority of assignments were 
described hb a "necessary part of the day-to-day business of the agency;" 
(See Table 2.5.) 

Participants were more likely to say their work was necessary than 
were their supervisors, even though the overall distribution of resp aes 
for both groups appeared similar. This is because participants' and super- 
visors' responses did not always match in pairs: that is^ individual parti- 
cipants who rated their Jobs as necessary did no^. always have supervisors 
who also rated the jobs that way. Conversely, when a participant ranked a 
job as merely helpful, the supervisor may have considered the work more 
necessary. 

(Sertaih factors influenced the supervisors' answers and not partici- 
pants'^ — the most notable being whether the agency was public or 
nonprofit; Supervisors in nonprofit agencies, which were understaff r?d and 
especially hard-hit by the termination of the CETA's Public Service 
Emptbyment program, rated participants' Jobs as more important than did 
public agency supervisors. 

Although the majority of assignments for both men and women were 
called necessary, there was a tendency for women and women's supervisors to 
describe their work as more important to the agency. Two factors may have 
contributed to this. First, women were more likely to work in the hard- 
pressed nonprofit agencies than men. Second, they tended to work in 
offices where they interacted directly with supervisors and were involved 
in the every-day functioning of the agency. Many also performed service- 
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TABLE 2.5 



WiST VIRGINIA 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKSITE SUPERVISORS' AND PARTICIPANTS' 
CHARACTERIZATlCi^ OF CWEP JOBS IN TERMS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE AGENCY 



Degree of Im pbrtence 



Su^i^rY-het) r B ' Perception 
NsdiKeiry Work 

fork Ceo Weltv B%.t ivcntueLty 
Needs to be Done 

Helpe If Work 1 a Done 

Work 16 Not ParftlcuLerLy 
laporteht to Agency 

ToteL 



P.a rt 1 p l^j^ 8l_P_e r c ep 1 1 on 
Neceseery Work 

Work Ceh We1t» But EventuoLLy 
Needs to be Done 

Helps If Work 1 s Done 



MeLe 
PETti ci pents 



60.0 

30.0 
10.0 

0.0 
100.0 



*or*«_i f _Not Parti cuL erL y 
Inportant to Ager<cy 

tote L 



T^tel NuaJSijr pf SjBpted £WiP Participants 



76.7 
10 

-IBO.d- 



FeneLe 
Per ti ci pent 8 



79.4 [•! 

B.6 
11 .6 

0.0 



68. 2 
11 .B 

o.b 
d.d 

100.0 



_34_ 



4dbo ?5URCEi _ interviews conducted by MORC Field Rfeearch Steff between JuLy 
1863 end Merch 1984 with e renddm eampLe of participents in CWEP Jobs end their 
worksite supervisors. 



NOTES: 
ro un d1 ng • 

f req uanci e s. 



Di 6tri buti one me| r.ot ndd exactly to 100;0 percent beceuse of 

I _ 

Chi-squere test 1 neppropri ate owing to low expected cell 



A chi-iquere test was applied to Bele-. mele differencesi 
Steti sti col^si gnif i cence levels sre indiceted as: ♦ = 10 percent: :^ 5 
percent; = 1 percent. ' 

A si ghif 1 cahca L evel shown in br ec ke t s neen s that the overall 
distribution of the set of charecteri eti cs 1 s si gn 1 f 1 ca nt L y different between 
the two groups* et the level of eignificence indiceted. 
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related tasks needed on a dally basis: e^gi, housekeeping^ where food must 
be served every day. Many of the men, on the other hand^ performed mainten- 
ance or manual labor functions. While this work is important, it may be 
considered less pressing on a day-to-day basis. 

As tihbther measure of the value cf work^ supervisors were tasked if the 
tasks currently: ^??signed to participants would be carried out if there were 
rib longer a program. Only five answered that the work would ho longer 

be done. The 89 supervisdrs who said the tasks would be continued were 
asked who v uld do them, (TTiey could give more than one response. ) Exist- 
ing regular employees were mentioned most often (by 53 supervisors), indica- 
ting that the work was important enough to do at the cost cf increasing 
workloads, but not so delaianding that it wo.Ud o/erwiielra current staff. 
Volunteers and other subsidized workers were also mentioned (by 20 and 17 
supervisors, respectively), reflecting »;he tight funding in many of these 
agencies. The le^st cwnmon answer was hiring new r^gijr employees (the 
response of seven supervisors), which again indicates the prevailing budget 
constraints. 

III. Produetivitv; CWEP PartlQipants ^j^a Compared to Other Sub sidiz e d 
Workers and Regular Employees 

Another way to consider the importance of CWEP work is to examine the 
participants* relative productivity. If participants produce very little 
work in the course of a day compared to new employees in comparable posi- 
tions or to other subsidized workers previously holding the job, their work 
may be "non-work," rather than "make-work." 

Supervisors were asked to compare the amount of work the participant 
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did in a typical day to the amount performed by a new regular employee. 
Supervisors were offered a range of choices, from one- tenth as much to the 
same amo-^nt. rhe possibility that the participant did more than a new 
regular employee wag not offered as a ahoice, but it was recorded if the 
supervisor volunteered it. More than half of the supervisors rated the 
participants as doin*^ the same amount, and over 20 percent volunteered that 
participants did more work than a new employee„ It should be rioted, how- 
ever, that bias is pop'sible: in some cases, a high rating might reflect a 
comparison between a new regular ^r-ioyee and an experienced CWEP partici- 
pant, one who had already been vov^^ug for several months in that Job. 

In fact, some of the parti vr!ii:' fer?, experienced in worksite jobs. 
At the point when chese interview^ were ht^ld, participants' average time on 
the Job wa5^ I3 weekr. for the women and 35 week^ for the L.en.1 The men's 
average, however, obscures a very wide distribution: 16 percent had been 
on the Job less than two months, 16 percent for two to four months, and 9 
percent for four to six months. At the higher end of the scale, 6 percent 
had been working for 1i} to 18 months, and 7 percent for I8 to 2G ^^onths. 
There were no significant differences between men and wMen in supervisors' 
ratings of their performance compared tc regular workers, despite different 
ierigths in their tenure. 

The supervisors who had previously overseen adult participants in 
other government programs (in most eases, CETA PSE) were asked to compare 
eWEP participants to those workers and rate their Job performance, attend- 
ance, behavior. Job skills and maturity as the same, better or wbrse« The 
responses are presented in Table 2.6. For men, the two ratings select- 
ed most frequently were «the same" (behavior, attendance and maturity) or 
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TABLE k.S 
WEST VIRGINIA 



SUPERVISOR COMPARISON OF CWEP PARTICIPANTS 
TO PARTICIPANTS FROM PtHEB SUB SIDiiED_WDBk_PROe RAMS, 
IN TERMS OF SEtECTEO CHARACTpRISTICS 





Pa rcan ta g« 


_ai^tr^Mm:ti Oil of 


- - - a 
Suparv i«or &-4>^y^ Re apon se x 


Chariicte r1 szi c 
Bel ng Com po rac 


CWEP 
Pa r t1 ci pcgt p 

BJ^ t_ttCL 






CWEP 
Papti ci pgrt n 
Woree 


TcJta4. 


Hals Papti ci pr n: 3 












«lob Parfbre nse 


48.1 




40 .7 


11.1 


100.0 


At tandanca 


37.0 




40.7 


SS.S 


100.0 


Behavior 


33.3 




51 .9 


14.8 


100.0 


Job Ski lis 


51 iS 




37. Q 


1 1 0I 


100.0 


Matu r1 ty 


S9.6 




63.0 


7i4 


idb.o 


Ov eral I 


Mij^ 




46.1 


0.0 


100.0 


FaiHBle Partlclpehto 












Job ParforBfince 


28.4 




I^B.B 


11.8 


100.0 


At tehdshce 


S8.4 




47.1 


S3. 5 


lOb.o 


Bahav 1 or 


47.1 




35o3 


17.6 


IC0.0 


«Jdb Ski L Lfi^ 


18.8 




50. d 


31 i3 


ico.b 


Maturl ty 


17.6 




58.6 


23.5 


100.0 


Overal L 


47.1 




47.1 


5-9 


IGOid 



SOUF.r^Et ^ntervlBHs conducted by MORC Field Reeearch Staff between July 1983 
and Mert!i 180^ with worksite eiipervlfiore nf a rendbm 8eno!>.e of partlclpnntB In CWFP 
Jobs. 



NDTESs 01 8t r1 buti one nay hot add ct to 100.0 percent beceuee of 
rbuhdihg. 

a - 

Only SQpervlfiorswhc had prb^j^ously supervleededlilt eubildlzed 
woikare in a govsrhnent prbgran other than CWEP ware eiked to nekea com pa ri so n. _ 
Rfspdheee were cbl lected f rom only 44 of the 94 sup^ Twenty seven of these 

rosppnsBS were_in referenceto.nele partlclpents end seventeen responses were In 
reference to fenele pa rtl ci pant si 

b^ _ _ i__ _ 

_ A 1 1 th rae COB pe r B 1 1 y B te rm 8 w e re presented as response chol ces for 
oach_t^pe ofiwprk hebit or skill. For exampter "Have you found tha CWEP workers 
a re be t te r» _ aboQ t the same or worse than those other workers In terns Job 
parf oraianca?" 

c _ 
Mlsalng one response. 
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"better" (Jco performance and Job skills). Asked for an overall jud^ent, 
none rated eWEP participants worse. 

Supervisors' Judgments of the women were similar. The AFDC mothers 
were more frequently "better" In terms of behavlori the "same" or "better" 
in performance and attendance, but the "same" or "worse" In Job skills ? ?d 
maturity. The only significant difference between men and women was in Job 
skills, where 52 percent of the men were rated "better" compared to only 19 
percent of the women. 

T^iB responses above present a picture of work assignments as necessary 
to the agencies' functioning and not make-work positions. Given that Vne^^^ 
Jobs made real contributions to the agencies, it is natural to ask if they 
were of value to the participants. ITie next section discusses the 
potential of skills developaieht for participants and how much took place in 
these CWEP Jobs. 

IV. Bkilli^BeveloPinen^fc 

Work experience programs are typically expected to help participants 
gain general work skills, such as good work habits, and to teach them how 
to interact with co-workers and supervisors. ^ These might be called Job- 
holding skills in contrast to more specific occupational skills, which are 
hot usually taught in work experience programs. The Job-hnlding skills of 
participants are the primary focus of this study. 

Supervisors were asked about two groups of skills — cognitive and 
general working skills ~ and which of several specific skills in each 
grouping were Important for the Job in question. Additionally, as a very 
£C'.it;h proxy of Job complexity, siaperviscrs were asked which kinds of tools 
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or equipment were important to a Job. Skills in these two groups, and the 

types of tools, are listed below. 

Cognitive skiila 

^ ability to read and write 
^ arithmetic skills 

and General working a\c±13 5 

• ability to c^muhicate well 

• cooperating with co-workers 

• dealing with the public 

• using one's own initiative 

• working well without close supervision 

and ^billtv-H>€^ae tools 

• simple tools 

• tools requiring dexterity 

• simple machines 

• complex machines 

As shown in Table 2.7f wcwien's jobs required more skills than the 
men's, and more of their Jobs required each ^kili (with the exception of 
sbrne of the tool and eqaiiwDent categories). And, i?hile the difference was 
not always statistically significant, che trend was consistent. The types 
of skills which were judged particularly important to the Jobs also 
reflected the different nature of men's and women's assignments. Men 
tended to use simple tools, such as brooms, shovels and rakes (although 
some used relatively complex machines^ such as trucks and power tools). 
WOTien also used aimple machines, such as photocopiers ^r the telephone, but . 
needed more cognitive skills^ the ones most likely to be required in office: 
settings. These were the least likely skills to be necessary for the men's v 
Jobs in which fch^r often worked as laborers^ Such skills were not even 
essential for the more skilled carpenter or mechanic positions. 

For each type of skill con^id^ced important to the Job, supervisors 
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TABLE 2.7 
WEST VIRGINIA 
SKItt RiQUIREMENTS OF CWEP JOBS, BY SKILL TYPE 



Type cf Ski L I 


Hal e 
Pertl c1 pents 


1 

Feme I e 
Parti c1 pshts 


Avttriga Number of Skllte Inportcnt Per Job 
Cogni t1 vB Ski t Is 
einerel St^ltle 


3.1 


0i8»»» 
3.0»» 


Percent of Jobe Where Cognlt1v<i Skllte 
Were J. , .:>r tent* 






Reed^ ng/Wri t1 ng 
Ar 1 thmetl c 


20 • d 
10.0 


50 i 0*»^ 


Percent of Jobs ifhere General Sklttfi Were 
Inpor tant"* 






Cooparete Wl>;h Co-WopkerF 
Oeftl With Public 

'** On n init1iit:1t/n 

WitSidut Supervleicn 
i«ufc^.un1 ca te Well 


66.7 

55^d 

Bd.d 

75.0 
51 .7 


78i4 
73i5 
82i4»» 
78^4 
73. 5» 


Percent of Jobs Where Ability to Uec Toole 
Wee liportent' 






Siiple To9te 

Tools Requiring De:rter1ty 
Siipi e Hechi nee 
Cbnpl ex Machi nee 


68^3 
50.0 
18.3 
60.0 


47,1* 
32i4 
58iB*** 
23.5»»* 


Totel Number of Sampled OWiP Psrt1c1pan^s 


60 j 


54 



SdURCEj IntervlOKS oonducted by MDRC Field Reeeerch Staff betwer>n July 
1^B3 J March 1884 Mith worksite eupervlsore of e rendom .^^fnole of pertlclpents 
CWEP jobe. 



NOTESr 



Supervisors could specify jodre then one type of ekill. 



A t»o-teiled t-tsBt or chl-squere teet tree applied to nele-fenele 
differences. Stetisticel significance levels are indicated est ♦ = 10 percent; 
B 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. ' 
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were asked how adequate the participant was both when t^e assignment; began 
ahd at the time of the Interview. Supervisors were also asked ^ • j^dge 
participants* adequacj- In the following seven wopk habits , which apply to 
all Jobs and work settings: 

• attendance and punctuality; 

• concentrating on tasks; 

• working quickly and in a timely fa!. 'On; 

• following Instructions J 

• calling In when sick or latie; 

• completing tasks thoroughly; and 

• learning from mistakes or constructive criticism. 

The results are presented in Table 2.8. 

In brief, results frc^ both Tables 2.7 and 2.8 show that most super- 
visors judged participants adequate or better in work habits and general 
skills before they began their CWEP jobs. In all but two instances, at 
least three-fourths of the participants had the requlfdte skills levels 
from the outset. Whi5c onJy a few jobs demanded real competency in read- 
ing, writing or computatlj;. a> 1 participants at the worksites could have 
met these demands, (Staff assighei these positions to participants who had 
those skills in the first place, since remedial education was not available 
as an ancillary service in most cases.) 

The higher levels of participant deficiency in the use of simple 
machines, such as office equipment (still less than one-third of all parti- 
cipants) appear primarily to reflecz women •sj assignments, where typing and 
photocopying h^d to be mastered. A surprising one-third of participants 
also had to f^zxn adequacy in the me of ccmipiex machines. 

The relatively small proportion of participants :/ho were not suffi- 
cient in basic job-holding skills (such 83 callin% in si^k^ r^vi:ylar 
attendance, or working vali without: close supervisi.. ^a<? ali.nost all 




TABLE 2.8 



9EST VIRGINIA 



ADiQOACY OF WEP PAHTICIPANTS IN SELECTEO SjClLLS ANO WORK HABlts 
IMPORTANT FOR THEIR JOBS, AT THE START OF THEIR JOBS 
AND AT TIME OF INTERVlElfSt AS JU06E0 BY THEIR WORkSITl SUPERVISORS 



Type of Sicltt or Work Habit 



Nuabar of CWEP 
J obi tfhare 
SkILL Is 
__ Important 



Ptrcantage of Participants Who Weret* 



Adaquata or 
Nora than 

Adaquata at 
Start of 
CWEP Job 



I 



Ina deq aa te 
Stnrt of 
CWEP Job 



at 



Ihadiqilate at 
TiBo of 
In te rv 1 ew 



Cognitive Skltts 
Raadl ng/Wrl t1 ng 
Arl thnetl c 

Gen&iAt Sk1t.t8 

Cooperate With Co-WorkerB 
beet With Pobtlc 
take P»n Inl t1 eti ve 
Work Without Supervision 
Coffitonlcate Met t 

Ahl t 1 ty to Use tool b 
S1»pte Tools 

Tools Requiring Dexterity 
^Inpte Ha chines 
^OBiptdx Mechlnes 

Work Habi ts 
Attendance 

Concentrates oh Task 
Works Quickly 
Follows Ihetriictlons 
Cells In Sick 
Completes Tasks 
teams From Ml retakes 



29 
16 



67 

58- 

64 

72 

56 



57 
41 
31 
44 



N/A* 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 



IdD 
100 



90 
78 
77 
76 

rd 



96 
95 
71 
66 



B6 
B7 
B7 

94 
87 
88 
96 



0 
0 



1Q 
22 
23 
24 
20 



2 
5 
29 
34 



14 
13 
13 

6 
13 
12 

4 



0 
2 
2 
1 
0 



2 
0 
6 
0 



5 
1 
2 

b 

6 
2 
0 



SOURCE: Inte rvl ews cdnductfcrtt by MORC Field Re^^arch Steff between July 1883 
ar^ March 1984 with rbrksl ts supervisors of e random 6fc.-?>«.ij of pertlclpants In CWEP 
J obs. 



NOTES* A tatel of 94 CWEP supervisors fere Interviewed^ Percentegss ere 
bs^sed on riily thos:* jobs wi^ere th 8up:5rvij>r Indicated that thx\ skill hss Important, 

b __ _ _ 

H/A f-rtM^^'-'^ov .T)Hlti=Bt.e be reuse eli sc.^crvlsors were oskrd to 
rate the n d eq u a v u- . K ■ p - r , p j p %, , 




reached job adequacy at the time supervisors were Interviewed. Hence , for 
the one-eighth to o^^r^-qucu ter of participant? 'ho could benefit from skills 
- jprr/fsraent, CWEP provided effective tralnlrv 

in addition to supervisors, partlci; _ cnemselves were asked abouv, 
learning on the job. they were asked If they strongly agreed, somewhat 
^^Sreed, somewhat disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement "I have 
not learned anything on this Job." Their responses, expressed as percent- 
ages, are as follows: 

PartlGlpanta Part^ci^ai^ s 

Strongly disagree.... 47 35 

S^ewhat disagree. ... 17 24 

Somewhat agree. ... 13 52 

Strongly agree 23 29 



Total iOO.OJg 100.0? 

The responses indicate that mny particj ^nts learned something new in 
their CWEP positions, although hi shoulo noted there was not much 
correlation between their respchras and the judgments of supervisors to the 
questions on skills improvement. One possibility is that part.lcipants 
could have been referring to seething they had learned on the Job other 
than concrete skills. 

The same skills Improvement questions were posed to samples of 
worksite supervisors In other states in M^Re-s Demonstration of State Work/ 
Welfare Initiatives. To cite two, the supervisors in San Diego, California 
tended find a slightly higher share of participants adequate or better 
at the start of their CWEP assignments than did the supervisors in West 
Virginia, while respt .ses frcmi Maryland were much the same as the West 
Virginia ones. It should be emphasized that the experiences in all six 



state prngraiaa were more similar than different. Hbreover* most 
^^^^^r■:u^^u^:\t3 who were initially judged inadequate in certain areas had 
become 'Adequate by the time supervisors were interviewed. 3 



V. PartlQlPan^^yob-SaMBfaGttbn afHl^S^ 6f Fairness about 
the ltot4c-BeQ ulreffient 

TWO critical issues in mandatonr work programs are the level of the 

participants' job satisfaction and their sense of the fairness of a work 

requirement. To evaluate their perceptions^ participants were asked a 

series of questions at several points in the interview. Intentionally, the 

same issue was explored more than once, with alternative wording. For 

example, questions were worded so that an affimative response to one but a 

negative response to another would indicate a conc^t^^tent attitude, this is 

a standard practice in surveys on attitudes, and recent research indicates 

th£^ it may be particularly important in ihtervjc^- rich res^;radents who 

have little formal education, and who are more likri than most to give 

answers that agree with statements offered by the interviewers.^ 

Overall, responses to two of the several questions participants were 

asked about fairness seemed to indicate a consistent attitude. The 

questions and responses to the first were as follows; 

How satisfied are you \bout receiving 
(welfare) benefits like this that 

i9^_ — Instead of simply 
receiving your benerits? 



Women 



Very satisfied......... 

Somewhat satisfied . . . . . 
Somewhat dissatisfied. . 
3^ct satisfied at all... 



50 
40 
2 
8 



47 
35 
9 
9 



Total 



100.0$ 



100.0? 



A somewhat different questloi:, with a reversed response direction and a 

reference to the participant's faiiiy^ was presented as a statement In 

which respondents could select one of fotar levels of agreement: 

••I do hot like having to leave my family 
to go to a job where I only get a welfare 
check* " 



Men Women 



Strongly ftfjree.o.i.i 12 9 

Swnewhat Agree.. •••• 22 29 

Somewhat Disagree.. • 16 21 

Strongly Disagree^.. 50 in 

Total 100.05? 100.0$ 



In their responses ^ men and women alike generally accepted anrf, in 
fact, were satisfied with a work- for-behef its arrangeatnt. When civen a 
choice to indicate "satisfaction" or "strong satisfaction" the first two 
answers to the first question (prior page) ari:3 the iast two responses to 
the second half of the men indicated a strojig satisfaction in both 
questions, although some expressed dissatisfaction about leaving the family 
to work for a grant. Women were slightly less likely to be satisfied, 
particularly in response to the statement about leaving their children; 38 
percent indicated that they did not like to do so. However, nearly half 
expressed strong satisfaction with the work-tied-tb-bencfits formulation. 5 

A third question dealt with the issue of fairness in terms of finan- 
cial equity. Responses to that question generally did not correlate to the 
two Just cited. The question and responses were as follows: 

I'd like to ask youhpw useful your work 
is to the agency. Let's say you compare 
the usefulness of your work to the amount 
of money you receive in benefits — - who 

B5 



would you say is getting the better 
of the deal: you or the agi^ncy? 



end 



Men 



Women 



Me.,,. 

Neither one, 

The agency , , , , 

There's no connection 



20 
18 
62 
0 



15 
12 

73 
G 



Total 



1D0.0J 



100. 



Both men and women indicated that they thought the agency got the 
better end of the bargain, saying in effect that they believed their 
contribution was worth more thi the implicit minimum wage for which they 
were tjorkihg, ft higher share of the women made this observation, but the 
difference between the two groups was not statistically sighificaht« 

The fact that somewhat Ulflcrent patterns were obtained from similar 
questions or statements with different wording should not obscure the 

important finding that a very large proportion of CHEP participants 

somewhere s;etweeh 60 and 90 percent of both men and women were satisfied 
with the CWEP work requirement. this occurred despite che fact that ^fie 
great majority rf participants thought the work sponsor was getting the 
better end of the bargain financially. 

In addition, all but three of the 9k respondents understood that their 
Srants were in jeopardy if they did not meet the participation requirement, 
ispelling the possibility that respondents were satisfied because they did 
hot perceive the mandatory nature of their work assignments. The satisfac- 
tion Was also '-onrinned by the reports of the MDRC researcher who, in 
conducting int(ir. iews with participants and staff members in area offices, 
found widespread acceptarCw- cf the program, particularly for men. 

However, it Is possible that participants might think that a require- 



ment to work for their benefits was fair, but not be satisfied with the job 
itselfi Several questions examined this issue — for example: 
"Overall^ I like my job." 

Men Women 

Strongly Agree i . i 62 65 

Sbiewhat Agree. .. i i i i , 27 32 

Somewhat Disagree. ........... 3 0 

Strongly Disagree. i i i i i ..... . 8 3 

Total 100.0? 100.0$ 

Another series of questions were asked wherein the participants were 

handed cards with a statement and a set of response categories into which 

they fit their reply. The following is one example: 

"The kind of work I'm doing on this job 
will help me get a decent-paying job latere" 

Men Women 

Strongly disagree. ... 18 6 

Somewhat disagree. • • • 1 i| 15 

Somewhat agree. i|d 38 

Strongly agrees...... 28 ijl 

Total 160.056 100.0$ 

In responding to this and other similar questions, participants 
reported high levels of job satisfaction with their current assignments. 
They also seemed to think that a CWEP assignment could lead to a better- 
paying regular job in the future. 

These findings are generally consistent with other research studying 
work experience arrangements. 6 Moreover, they make sense in the context of 
West Virginia's background and traditions. They also offer some broad 
clues about the circumstances under which work-fbr-behef its arrangements 
are acceptable to welfare recipients: when the work is of value to the 




sponaor/employer; when it is expected to lead to something better; and when 
the content of the work does not serve to remind partlcljJants that they are 
"undeserving** welfare recipients. 
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CHAPTER 3 

-THE AFDC RESEARCH BES IGN AND BATA SOURCES 



This chapter describes the research design and research sample as well 
as the data sources used in the anaiyois of CWEP as operated for AFDC 
mothers. The first section explains the measurement of net program impacts 
through the use of experimental and control groups. The next sections 
discuss selection of the research sample for the study and describe the 
sample generated. A final section presents the key data sources and 
assesses the data's accuracy. 

I. The Research Design 

The evaluation of CWEP for AFDC Women was conducted using an experi- 
mental research design in which random assignment generated an experimental 
and a control group. Members of the experimental group were eligible for 
CWEP and the limited traditional WIN services still available in the state. 
Members of the control grbup^ while not permitted to participate in CWEP, 
could receive the limited WIN services but, as is described later, very few 
members of either group took part in any noh-CWEP WIN activities. 

The inclU53ion of a control group lu the research design pemits 
estimation of net program effects. Examining outcomes (such as job 
placements and departures from welfare) without the use of random 
assignment would not assess the program's achievements accurately since 
positive outcomes for CWEP enrollees cannot all be attributed to the 
program. In fact, research has shown that a significant proportion of AFDC 



loo 



recipients find jobs and leave welfare on their own In any given periods 1 
The experience of the control group provides an Indication of what would 
have happened to program-eligibles In the absence of CWEP. The difference 
In outcomes between the experimental group (eligible for CWEP) and the 
control group (hot eligible) reveals the effects of the program. 

Data were gathered for members of both research groups bh a series of 
specific outcome measures: the proportion employed, average earnings ^ the 
proportion receiving AFDC grants and average ftFbe payments. Program 
Impacts were calculated using ordinary least squares. 2; the tables In this 
report Indicate whether program effects are statistically significant at 
the 99 f 95 and 90 percent levels of confidence i These significance levels 
Indicate the probability that a given experimental -control difference would 
not have occurred by chance. 

This CWEP evaluation for women In the AFDC caseload was targeted on 
those considered HIN-mandatbry — that is, women required to participate in 
employment programs. 3 The WiN-mandatory women formed three subgroups: 
WIN-mandatory applicants for welfare during the study period; AFDC 
recipients determined WIN-mandatory during the study period; and those in 
the WIN-mandatbry caselbad when the demonstration began. 



II. Generation oT-the-^ RBs^r^h ^^ }^ 

Figure 3.1 shows the fbnnatibh bf the AFDC research sample. Random 
assignment occurred at WIN registratibh for both WIN-mandatory applicants 
and newly determined WIN-mahdatbry recipients. The prior WIN-mandatory 
caseload was randomly assigned when reappraised by WIN staff to determine 
their readiness for participation in WIN activities. At the beginning of 
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FIGURE 3.1 
WEST VIRGINIA 
GENERATION OF THE AFDC RESEARCH SAMPLE 



Prior «IN RagistrantB 
(rigliteredbafore 
July 1 » 19B3) 



WIN RE 



J 



New WIN Regl etrahts 
C regl stared after 

^Qty 1 f 1983} 



PRAISAL 



I 

WIN REGlifRATION 

J 



RANOOM ASSIGNMENT 



Experlinental 
Group 



Control 
G roup 



AU WIN Services 
Including 
CWEP 



All WIN Services 
e xc t udl ng 
CWEP 



■"^dh- Re sea rch~ 



a regl st rant s i n 
f ul l-tlnie 
school or 
t ral hi hg 
a eel e regl st rants 
a registrants less 
than 16 years 
of age 
a regl strants 

employed full 
or part-time 
■ regl st rent s f roiri 
remote of f 1 ces 
a WIN volunteers 
a pregnant fenieles 
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the evaluation^ administrative areas were given the option of calling in 
all their prior HiM mandatory registrants for random assignment at one 
point in time or, instead, they could assess and randomly assign appropri- 
ate clients in standard appraisal cycles, which ranged from 30 to 180 
days.^ Some areas (e.g., the Ffartinsburg and Huntington areas) appear to 
have evaluated their current caseloads and randomly assigned all eligible 
clients at the beginning of the study i.e., in July^ August or 

September^ 1983 but most areas kept to their normal appraisal cycles. 

Random assignment thus took place in stage?3 between July 1983 and 
April 198i|. Table 3.1 gives the number of individuals in the research 
sample by the month of random assignment and registration status. A large 
proportion of tl»e research sample (80 percent) was assigned in the first 
six months of the demonstration (from July to December 1983). Three- 
quarters of all members of this early sample were prior registrants. In 
the final four months of random assignment (from January to April 1984), 
randomly assigned clients were more evenly distributed between new and 
prior registrants (i|3 percent and 52 percent, respectively). 

III. The Research Sample 

Prior registrants in the sample were a cross-section of all WIN-manda- 
tbry recipients in the caseload as of July 1983. the new registrants 
included a cross-section of all WIN-mandatory applicants, and recipients 
who were newly determined WIN-mandatory during the research period, usually 
because their youngest child had recently turned age si:c.5 

3y the end of April 1984, when random assignment ended, 1,853 AFDC 
registrants were assigned to the experimental group and 1,841 to the 
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TABLE 3i1 
WEST VIRGINIA 



NUMBER OF AFOC WIN REGISTRANTS 
RANODNLY ASSIGNEO. BY HONTH OF RANOOH ASSIGNMENT 
(JULY 1883 - APRIL 19B4j 



Month of Rahdbjh ABBlgnment 


Prior 
Ragl 8t rant 8 


New 

Regl etrente 


Total 


July 1983 


344 


85 


43 8 


August 1983 


615 


1 56 


771 


SepteiBber 1883 


453 


141 


584 


Octdbar 1983 


368 


126 


495 


Ndvenber 1983 


21B 


94 


312 


Oecember 1983 


225 


115 


340 


January 19B4 


123 


lie 


241 


February 1984 


112 


92 


204 


March 1984 


8D 


66 


146 


April 1884 


73 


79 


152 


Sanple Size 


2612 


1 082 


36S4 



SOURCE: Tabulations froBo MORC Cllcint Inforaatlon Sheets. 
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controls^ leaving 1,210 in a non-research category. 6 Thus, the research 
sample included roughly three-quarters of all WIN-mandatory applicants ind 
recipients in the nine administrative areas involved in the study. the 
one-quarter excluded from the research sample and placed in the non- 
research category included enroilees in full-time school or training, Sen 
heading AFDC single-parent cases, 16- or 17-year-bld youths who were on a 
parent's AFDC case, people who were employed, and WIN volunteers. 7 Members 
of the non-research group were eligible for all available services, includ- 
ing CWEP. 

•me demographic characteristics of the AFDC sample are summarized in 
Table 3.2. The vast majority (9G percent) of women in the sample were 
white, and almost half were divorced or widowed (47 percent). 8 The average 
age of the sample members was 35 years, and less than half had a high 
school diploma or general equivalency degree. 

About 70 percent of the sample members were prior registrants, and the 
majority overall had a lengthy history of welfare dependency. Over half 
(5^^ percent) of the women had received AFDC for more than two years at some 
time prior to random assignment. The women had been on welfare an average 
of 1i| of the previous 2U months. 

Very few of the wbmeh demonstrated recent c^.ttachment to the labor 
force. Only 28 percent of the sample members reported having been employed 
at any time during the two years prior to random assignment, and just 18 
-percent had earnings reported to the Unemployment insurance (UI) system 
during the year prior to random assignment, 

A3 shown in Appendix Table A.I, there were few differences between the 
characteristics of experimental and control groups, indicating that random 
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TABLE 3.2 
WEST VIRGINIA 



SiLECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AFDC SAMPLE 
AT THE TIME OF RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY REGISTRATION STAtOS 
(JULY 18B3 - APRIL 1864 SAMPLE] 



Charaotcrl atl c 


iiPrior ij 
R r-artrs 


New 

Regl strents 


Total 


Administrative Area 1%) 
Hantl not Dh 
Harti hsbiirg 
P9f ka rsbu rg 
Prl nceton 
Ct ar ksbur 0 
Fai rnbht 
FayattivULe 
Grafton 
Wheet 1 ng 


14.5 
7.7 
13.1 

7.4 
8.9 
8i1 
8.5 
16.2 


16. d 
7.9f 
0.0 

I 1 • O 

II .0 

ii .8 

6.2 
5.2 
26.5 


15. 5*** 

7.7 

8.2*** 

1 i . 3 

-8.4*** 
10.1 

20. 7*** 


Level of U rbe n1 z a t 1 on° ( X ] 

d - id 

11 - 20 
21 - 30 
31-40 
41 - 50 
51 - 60 
61 - 70 
71 - 60 
81 - 9d 


CO . o 

11.5 
10.6 
-6.4 
16.3 

1 1 . w 

0.0 
11.2 
6.6 


o . b 
11 .0 

8.5 
11.2 
22.8 

1 / mH 

did 

14.3 
8.1 


1 8 . 3 * • ♦ 

il.3 
10.1 

8.2 
18.2 
13^3 

0.0 
12.1 

7.4 


Aae (%] 

24 Years or Less 

25 to 34 Yeers 
35 to 44 Yfiarfi 

45 Years or More 


4.7 
47.0 

12.3. 


5.5 
46 .3 
37.1 

ii .0 


4.8 
46.6 
36.1 
11.9 


Average Age (Years] 


34.7 


34.4 


34.6 


Ethnicity (X] 

fblttt Npn-Hlspenic 
Biackt Non-!:i spanl c 
Other 


89.2 
10.6 


81 .6 
6.0 

0 .4 


83.3 
8.8** 
0.3 


Dagree Roceived (Xj 
None 

Senerct Equlvelancy Diplone 
HI gh School Di pi oma 


56.0 
13.7 
30.3 


48.4 
11.8 
38.7 


54. O*** 

13.2 

32.8*** 


AverageHlghest Grede 
Comp t e ted 


10.1 


10.5 


10.2*»* 


Harltal Status l%] 
Nev er Ma rri ad 
Mar r1 ed^ LI v 1 ng iv 1 th 
Spouse 

Harried* Not Living with 

Spo U3a _ 
Olvorcedf Widowed 


15.1 

15.7 

18.4 
49.8 


8.1 

is. a 

31.1 
40.2 


13. 3*** 

1 6 . 8 • • • 

22.8*** 
47.0*** 


Averege Nun be r of Children 
Less than 4 Years 
4 to 5 Years 
8- to 12 Yeers 
13 to 16 Yeers 


0^05 
0.08 
1 .21 
0-73 


0.07 
0.06 
i .05 

Q yge 


0.06 
0.06 
i.l6*** 
0.71 








( con t1 n ued i 
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TABLE 3ia (ceriti nued) 



A^er«o* Nanber ef Children 
Undsr 18 Yiiirs of Age 

Any CHI Ldpen (Xj*" 
Lass than 6 Years 
6 to 18 Yiare 

PpippAFOCi Dependency [%} 
Never on AFDC 
Two YeirS or Lees 
More Then Tiro Ytiere 

Ever Received AFDC 1 n Iwo 
Yeare Prior to Random 
AsBI gnneht (X] 

Total AFPC Received In Tho 

Years Prior to Hendbm 
Aelllghmeht (I) 

Avereoe Mdntbe on AFDC 1 n 
Two Years Prior to Rinhdom 
Assi Qhmeht 

HeldJobet Any Tine In the 
Two Years Prior to Rehdbm 
Asslghneht [%} 

Held Jobet Any Tine Oorlng 
Foar Qaartere Prior tg 
Raridon Aeslghnent (X] 

Hatd Jpb et Any Time During 
auerter Prior {D Rehdbm 
Asslghneht (X) 

Ayerenej lerningsborlng 
Four Qaerters Prior tg 
Random Asslghmeht ($] 

Ayarage Earnings Dorlng 
Quarter Pri or Jo Randbn 
Aeelghmaht ($] 



Prior _ New 

_a^e^gi BJtj^ajitjB Regl strents 



to 



Ay er ege Month s £apt oy ed 
During Two Years Prior 
Random Asslghmeht 

For Longegt Job Held In Past 

Two Years 

Average Hourly iagi Rete[$] 
Average Weekly Hours 
duration of _Job (MontheJ 



Tojtai Sample 



8.06 



10.5 

85^3 



4.0 

31ib 
64.8 



84^8 



3372.61 



17.7 



16.9 



14.1 



6.2 



257.26 



55.06 



1.5 



3.58 
33.1 
14.7 



1.64 



11.6 
83.0 



37.7 
34.0 

26.3 



48.1 



820.65 



5.2 



48.2 



27.1 



17.7 



9Q6.46 



223.11 



5<9 



3.90 
34.3 
20.1 



^612_ 



L0B2_ 



2iOG*** 



1C.8 
94i6*** 



13. 8*** 
31.8* 
54. 2*** 



61 ,2*** 



2654i47*** 



14, O*** 



27 .B*** 



17. 8*** 



8.6*** 



447.43*»* 



104. 30*** 



2.B*** 



3.74*** 

33.7___ 
17^^^ _ 



3694 



SOURCE : 



. eotcolatlons frba HDRC Client Informstlon Sheets and Unemployment 

Inaurence eernlngs and welfare records from the State of West Virginie. 



NOTES i 



Distributions may not add to 10C.0 percent beceuse of roondlngs. 

( conti nue d ] 
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tABLE 3,2 (contlnoed) 



8 _ _ :: L . L _ J . . _ . 

i. , -- ---Level of urbenlzetloh is aeflhed as the pipcint of Indlvlduats 
Living in en arben aree In each county according to 1980 cenaue data^ 

b- _ _ _ 

---- pi BtPl butione_»ay not add to lObsOO percent becauee Individuate 

can have children in more then one category. 

c- 

StutH of w»»t. w?!!i?!!Jt^®^cr"^" yncBployment Ineurence aarnings recorde from the 
BtBte of West Virginia. Stnce many indtvidnate worked out-of-etate or in Jbbe 

lnflur-nnE'E«^?.»*'f ^» Virginia UnampLoyment 

Xneuranca Syetam 1e conaidered to uhderrepbrt thi incoie for eenpte nambere^ 

d- ____ __z_ 

K * gueettonB icpncarni ng t ongeet J Ob, eemple eizee are baeed on 

th^ nuabar of indlvlduata irho report a tohgeet job dh the Client infomation 
^bf^t^ Due^to^Biaeing date for selected cheracteri eti ce, thaae aanpta sizee 
vary froB 510-512 for prior ragietrante and froB 472-474 for new registrahte, 

e _i i _ 1 1_ _ 

_Fpr_ eejiected charecteri eti ce^ eaBple sizee say vary ud to 28 

saaple points due to Biasing dati. 

n.. ^ No Individuals in PerkerebuFg were coded aa new registrante on 

the Client Inforaetion Sheets. 



- Dif f erences bstween regi Btreti dh etetusee ere ste ti st i ca t ly 

fiignificent using e twd-teiled t-teet or chi-squere test at the fottowlnd 
levels: ♦ = 10 percent; - 5 percent; 1 percent. 
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assignment succeeded in generating two research groups whose members were 

similar in background characteristics, 

fts expected, there were large differences between the characteristics 

of new registrants and those of prior registrants. Prior registrants had a 
more extensive history of welfare receipt: 65 percent had received AFDG for 
more than two years, while only 28 percent of the new registrants had 
received welfare for this length of clme. Correspondingly^ the prior regis- 
trants were less likely than the new registrants to have held a job at any 
time In the prior two years: 19 versus 49 percent of the new registrants 
had done so. The prior registrants were also less likely to be high school 
graduates or to have a general equivalency degree than the new registrants 
(44 percent and 51 percent, respectively) and were more often currently 
unmarried (65 percent and 49 percent, respectively). Because of these 
differences^ these two groups are analyzed separately as well as together. 

IV. ^ta Sources-and^ Bata Quality 

This evaluation uses a wide range of both quantitative and qualitative 
data. State administrative records from the WIN Information system, the 
Unemployment Insurance system and the AFDC payment system provided quanti- 
tative data on program activity i employment, earnings and welfare 
payments. 9 (Table 3^3 shows sources used for the different types of data 
and the length of the follow-up periodi) State and federal reports which 
describe trends In the size of the welfare caseload before and during the 
study period and characterize labor markets in the demonstration areas help 
place the AFDC caseload and economy of West Virginia in a national context. 
Information on dahbgraphlc and socioeconomic characteristics of registrants 
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TABLE 3.3 



VEST VIRSINIA 



OF AVAILABLE FOLLOK-UP FOR THE AFDC RESEARCH 8AHPLE, 
ly DATA SdURCi AND PERIOD OF RANDON ASSI6NHENT 
1SB3 - APRIL 1964 SANPLE) 



DiiCa aiid Sijiirce 



; Progrii Date froi the 
ffIN Itifbriattbh Syatei 
J, (fISj 

Ouarterly Eiployient 
BhiJ earninga data frbii 
j the State of Reat Vir- 
£ glnia Unenployien^^ 
' Inaurance Syatai 

Kbnthiy Nelfara Grant 
PayRente froai the State 

of Rest Virginia AFDC 

a 

Paynenta Systai 

Honthly Unenplpyient 
InaureihcB Behefita data 

from the State of feat 
Virginia Uneiplbyieht 
Insurance Syaten 





rui lib Ob WO] cn 


-: - - - - 

tangth of FoUol-Op By Period of Randoi A&olgnient 




1 

'October- 
Daceiber 1983 


January- 
Narch 19B4 


April 
1984 


Last Date Data 
Are Availsbte 


Data Starts to 
Be Cottected 


Siptaiber 19B3 


Deceiber 19B4 


Data of RendoM 

g 


IS Noiithi 


12 Hbntha 


9 Honthe 


. • 

8 HonthB^ 




Aeelgnient 










Third Calendar 


4 QQBrtfirs 


8 Quarters 


7 Qiiartera 


6 QuarterB 


5 Quarterfi 


Quarter 1985 


Prior to RandoiB 


After Randoi 


After Randoi 


After Randon 


After Randon 




ABStgnient 


Afisi Qrifhfiht 

no o 1 Ulliil u II y 


Moo 1 yilHiall b 


ABei gnneni 


AsBignnent 


January 1906 


24 HoDths. 


29 Nbhtha 


26 HonthB 


23 Montha 


22 Months 




Prior to Randoiti 












AflBignient 










Decanber 19B5 


12 HonthB 


as Nbhths 


25 HonthB 


22 HonthB 


21 NonthB 




Prior to Rendon 












Aeslgninent 










1 













NOTES: 



Randon BBBignRent occurred at differentpainto in the client flow. AppUcanta nare randomly 
aaeigned at initial fIN regifitration; uther nei rBgiEtrants were randonly aasighed when newly redateriRined 
WIN-niendatory. For prior regiatrantB, randon aasigninent ocBorred at reappreiBBl: either at the beginning of the 
CfEP evaluationi or at the reguler cyclicat WIN reappraisal. 

[cbntinued] 



TABtE 3.3 (continaedi 



SiipU liibirs riniioitrasslgnsd In Aprit 1984 havi betfeen 8 arid 9 lonfhs of tracking data 
fpiiow-upi dapanding on i hathar they lera randoity aaalgnad in the aeri; or later part of April, For the procaee 
anatyaiat thaaa aaipta laibera are conaidarad to have 9 lontha of foUoN-Qp. 

^Eiptoyiant and earninge data are beoed on Uneiiptoyient Insorence earninge ricorde fhich report 
earnings on a catandar quarter beeie. 



The catandar qoartar of random aaalgnnant la not considered to be a fottoi^Qp qQarter for 
enpioynant and aarninga for the Meet Virginia CiEP evatuation. 

The first lonth of fottoi-op for letfere grant peyiiients end Oneiployient Insiirence benefits 
includes the lonth In ahlch an Individual Is randomly assigned^ 
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In the sample was collected on a fora prepared by MDRC. Ah MDRC survey 5f 
a randoffl sample of CWEP worksite participants and their supervisors 
provided information on the nature of work and the attitudes of 
participants about the jobs and the work requirement, 

Also central to this study were qualitative data collected through 
field research: interviews with prbgrai staff, observations of client-staff 
interactions in the local offices^ and examinations of program documents 
and records, A brief descriptibh of the key data sources follows, 

A. Client Information Sh oo t ^^cmV 

The CIS, designed by ra5RC, constituted the major source of demographic 
data about the AFDC research sample. At random assignment, program staff 
asked clients for the infbrmatlbh necessary to complete the CIS form. The 
CIS contained data on standard demographic variables (age, sex, ethnicity, 
family composition and educational attainment) and basic Information on 
welfare and employment histbriest with particular attention given to each 
client's experience during the two years prior to random assignment. 
Overall, the CIS data were accurate and complete. '^O 
B. Administrative 

Th? WIN InfOnngW^^fh^YgMft: this system provided 

computerized data to track program participatibh, job placement, deregistra- 
tibn and sanctioning. Information was collected from the beginning of 
random assignment in July 1983 thrbUgh December 1984. In assessing the 
quality of the WIS data, the MDRC on-site field researcher examined case 
record files for a randomly selected sample of clients. This comparison 
of WIS data with information in clients' case folders indicated that WIS 
was an accurate and complete source of information on program activities. 
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2- The Sta^t^-^^West^i^^glfri^.ft ^ j^v.^teni . this 

system supplied data on actual grant amounts. The state computerized 
system, which issuer all automated AFDC grant checks, was the direct source 
of this information. AFDC data W3re collected on each sample member 
beginning two years prior to random assignment and ending January 1985.^1 

A test of the quality of the research data revealed that the magnitude 
of the discrepancies was higher than for similar samples In HDRC's other 
evaluations of state wbrk/welf^re programs. 12 However, differences In the 
proportions of experimentals and controls with discrepancies were small and 
hot statistically significant, so th^t discrepancies do hot bias the 
analysis of program impacts. therefore, the computerized AFDC payments 
system was considered ah acceptable source of information for the research. 

3. the State of West Virginia UnefflPlovme nt I^iswanee Svat^ . 
This system provided data oh the quarterly earnings of and monthly UI 
behefits paid to the sample members. Using Social Security numbers, MDRC 
collected data on earnings for each sample member from one year prior tc 
random assignment until the end of September 1985. Records of UI benefits 
covered the period from Jaiy 1982 through September 1985. 

Ih some Instances , reliance oh Ul-reported earnings underestimates 
total earnings because not all earhlngs are reported, and there are also 
lags between when OTployers pay wages and when the data enters the system. 
For example, 01 records do not ihciude off-the-book earnings, earnings that 
employers are not required to report (such as those of domestic workers), 
or earnings of people who have moved or who work out of the state. 
Potential underestimation was a particularly difficult research issue in 
West Virginia, partly because many research areas boi-dered other states. 
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Furthermore^ the poor labor market in West Virginia may have ehbouraged 
sample manbers to seek jobs out of the state or to take temporary jobs from 
which earnings may not have been reported to the UI system. 

Data quality checks conducted to determine the accuracy iSd the 
conpleteness of the UI data revealed that as many as HO percent of the jobs 
held by the women either prior to random assigianeht or after random assign- 
ment might not have been recorded in West Virginia's UI data base. 13 
However, there were no signifleant differences in the extent of the non- 
reported earnings between experimentals and controls. I** Although the 
degree of underestimation would be the saie for experimentals and controls, 
any impacts on employment or earnings would be underestimated. 

Unemployment Insurance data for the full sample were available only 
through five quarters of follow-up, although a follow-up of eight quarters 
was possible for the earliest sample members. (these counts exclude the 
quarter of random assignment . ) 

C. Other ^uantlta%^iv& Ba%a^Qur>ft.^a 

Other quantitative data sources for this report include interviews at 
the CWEP worksites and extended follow-up data collected from WIS tracking 
records for a subset Of early registrants. Data about the perceptions and 
experiences of CWEP participants and their supervisors were collected by 
MDRC field researchers as part of a worksite study which used a standard- 
ized survey instrument. A random subsample of 34 women and 60 men working 
in eWEP assignments during the period from July I983 through March 198^1 was 
selected. Interviews were conducted With these AFDC participants and their 
supervisors. 

Extended program activity follow-up data were considered necessary for 
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the analysis; Over half of the research sample was still registered wlthi^ 
the program at the end of the data collection period In December ^9SU^ and. 
225 AFDe clients were still participating in CWEP In December 1984. To 
obtain extended foilow-up data from the WIS files, a random subsample (of 
1465 was drawn from those clients registered with WIN as of becember 31, 
1984, excluding those people who had continually been in a long-term 
hoidihg status during the study period, that is, were not considered 
appropriate for GWEP assignments. 

This subsample of clients was followed through May 1986, and dereg- 
istratioh (if it occurred) and dates of CWEP participation were recorded. 
These updated data were used in the benefit-cost analysis to predict length 
of program enrollment and GWEP participation and, in the process analysis, 
to estimate length of CWEP stay over an extended fbilbw-up period. 

D. OualjrtaMve^at^^Smirg^a 

Field research data were collected to provide detailed documentation 
of program operations at the local office level and to examine such issues 
as the development of CWEP jobs, assignment decisions, staff understanding 
of CWEP objectives, and the admlhlstratlve process of sanctioning. These 
data were primarily collected through background interviews (64 in all) 
with each Work and Training Division caseworker and supervisor in the nine 
area offices and through a series of structured reports on each aspect of 
program activity. The reports drew on data sources intended to complement 
each other and provide cross-checks^ including fonnal and inforaal inter- 
views with program staff (and when possible with clients), observation of 
program activities, examination of written materials (e^g. , procedures 
manuals) and case file searches. The reports covered the period from May 



1983 through June igSH. 

In addition, FTORC Operations staff regularly visited the West Virginia 
program to Observe program activities and to interview staff. Their 
reports were an ongoing source of infdraation about ppogram iaplementation. 
Ifte evaluation also drew Oh program management documents, including the 
initial project plans and subsequent operation guidelines, and statistical 
reports detailing participation. 
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GHAPTER 4 



^TTBmSr OF PARTTCTPA tlON FOR AFp Ha 



This chapter discusses the extent to which AFDC program registrants 
participated in CWEP* It was not the state's intention — nor were 
sufficient funds available ~ to run CWEP for single parents at a 
universal, or saturation scale. Child-care assistance was not provided 
early in the demohstratioh^ and transportation reimbursement monies were 
not sufficient to cover the costs of large numbers of participating women. 
Consequently, program operators were given no participation goals, but 
neither were specific limits set oh CWEP assignments. These parameters of 
the program for women should be kept in mind throughout this chapter. 

The first West Virginia report indleated that CHEP participation was 
modest, although the analysis was based on ah early sample followed for a 
short period (three months). Among AFDCs registerihg through November 
1983, 16 percent of the experimental s participated in CWEjP within three 
months of random assignment. 

The participation analysis in this report differs from that of the 
first report in several ways. First, it examines the participation 
patterns for the entire sample randomly assigned from July 1983 through 
April 1984, including both controls and experimental s. Second, ail sample 
members were tracked for a longer period of time: nine months after 
research entry. Additionally, those randomly assigned during the first 
three months — half of the full sample were followed for 15 months. 
This extended follow-up is particularly important because of the ongoing 
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participation requirement and the fact that CWEP assignments were frequent- 
ly not made until several months after random assignment. 

third, this partlcljjatloh analysis answers new questions. Several 
measures of participation are presented instead of just one, and the 
intensity of program participation is also exaiined. 

the chapter has several sections^ The first depicts the overall 
indicators of participation, highlighting the differences between experi- 
mentals and controls; between new and prior registrants; and among the nine 
research areas. the next section examines the participation patterns of 
important subgroups, while the third part looks at participaticn over time, 
using varying lengths of follbw-up. The fourth section analyzeti the 
program status oi registrants at a specific point in time to determine how 
many were still eligible for CWEP but had not yet worked in a program Job, 
The last section reports on the intensity of participation. 

±i Overall Indicators of PartiQ4bafc4^ 

The questions in this section are basic: What proportion of the sample 

ever participated in CWEP? What activities other than CWEP were available? 

How did participation patterns differ for new and prior registrants? 

Because it was summer vacation when CWEP for women began in July 1983, 
the program got off to a slow start. Few women were assigned to or 
participated in CWEP until September. And, as noted in the first report, 
interviews with program staff revealed that, compared to the AFDC-U men, 
eWEP staff had more difficulty assigning women to worksites. Less than 
half of the AFDCs in the sample had a high school degree, and only a small 
proportion had recent work experience, these educational deficiencies. 
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along with a lack of ciaricai skills, lliaited the number of women who met 
work sponsors* immediate needs. Additionally, staff noted that the APDC 
mothers had more health problems and greater hesitation than the fathers to 
leave their children for work. These factors, combined vith the require^ 
aeht that staff ensure that participants had adequate child-care arrange- 
ments^ made it more time-cohsuming to place the women in CWEP positions. 

Once the program was underway, up to one-fifth of the experimentals 
who were available for assignment to eWEf> in any given month participateu. 
For example, of the 1^004 individuals who were randomly assigned to the 
experimental group by October 1983 and were still registered with WIN in 
October^ 130 experimentals^ or 13 percent, participated in CWEP during 
October. ; In April 1984, 281, or 21 percent of the 1,374 experimentals 
available for CWEP, partic.-'pated during the month. 1 

As shown in Table 4i1^ within nine months of random assignment, 2U 
percent of all AFDC experimentals participated at least one day in a 
worksite. 2 Consistent with the research design ^ very few — less than 1 
percent of the controls participated in CWEP. Participation in non-CWEP 
services was also relatively rare. As noted in Chapter 1, DHS had 
dedicated its resources primarily to CWEP* and other types of activities 
were limited. Table 4.1 shows that only a small proportion of both 
experimentals and controls (6 percent? participated in non-CWEP activities 
during the follow-up period. (Non-CWEP services Included individual Job 
search, group Job search, on-the-job training, Institutional training and 
JtPA services, as shown in Appendix Table B.I.) 

Less than one-eighth of the study sample was placed In a Job during 
the nine-month follow-up period. The proportion of placed experimentals 
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TABU 4.1 



m mm 



si 
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REV PERRjRMANCE INOICATOIB OF THE AFDC SWlPtE KITHDI NINE HONTHS 
AFTEil RANDdH ASSIGNICNTj BY RffifiTRATION STATUS AND RSEAROl GROUP 
(JiltY 1983 -Afflit 1984- SAHR.E) 





Prior Ragi 


BtrsntB 


1 - - 

New Regletrante 


1 

Total 


PBrforiancii Ihdlcotbr 


Exparlnentats 


Contratn 


ExperlneritBls 


Controls 


Exparj mentals 


Contfotfl 


Portlcipited jn »EP 


87.0 


0.6*** 


16,7 




£3.9 


0.7M» 


Pirticlpiitiid jh Other Activity 


6,3 


6.S 


8.3 


5.0 


6.3 




dob PticiiijnE 


id,3 


9.4 


15.1 


14,1 


11,8 


10.6 




30.6 


30.8 


69.S 


66.6 


42.3 


41.6 


Satictlorad 


2.0 


2.1 


1.4 


0.8 


1.8 


1.7 


Sanpte Siza 


1296 


1316 


557 


525 


1953 


1641 



SWRffi: HDRC calculationa froi the Seat Virginia NIN infonatlon Syaten. 



NOTSi All ixlrfornance indlcetore are calculated as a percentage of fte total nuiber of Individuale in the indicated 
resesrd) group. 

Participation la defined ae attending any activity for at leest one day. 

- _ Snple iiibera rKly aaaigned in April 1984 have batieen 8 and 9 Me of tracking data foUor^um depending 
whether the, .ere randdSly aaaigned in the eerlier or later part of April. i:or 8,e proceee analyaia, theae aeople .a.b.r. are 
conaidered tohavaO lonihaof follarup. hi» ""Bsrs ara 



on 



will not 



a- 

PrdgriS^placSent inforaation is based on enployoent that is reported to progri staff. ProgFi placeaent dat^ 
be Qsed to aeasura iRpacta. 



i - beftioBn research groupe are statistically significant using a chi-aquare teat at the foUiing lavelsi 

• = 10 percantt = 5 percent j = 1 percent. 



and controls was similar: 12 and 11 percent, respectively. However, while 
eopldynent programs frequently use these placement rates to gauge program 
success, these rates reflect only the employment that comes to the 
attention of program staff. To the extent that registrants find jobs and 
do hot report them to their caseworkers, placement rates will understate 
true emplc^eht rates. The employment rates presented in Chapter 5, based 
on Unemployment Insurance records, are a more accurate estimate of 
employment among experimental s. 3 

During the nine-month fbllbw-up period, 42 percent of both the experi- 
mental s and controls were deregistered from WIN. Very few of the women 
(less than 2 percent) in either the experimental or control group were 
sanctioned because they were not in compliance with the program's 
requirements. 

Chapter 3 indicated that new registrants and prior registrants had 
different demographic characteristics, as well as different backgrounds in 
prior employment and welTare receipt. Table 4.1 shows that the two groups 
also had different participation patterns. Twenty-seven percent of the 
prior registrants in the experimental group participated in CWEP, while 17 
percent of the new registrants did so. Although there were no differences 
in their participation in non-CWEP activities or their rates of sanction- 
ing, placoaent and deregistration rates did differ. New registrants had a 
somewhat higher placement rate (by 5 percentage points) than prior regis- 
trants, but a vastly higher deregistration rate: 69 percent of the new 
registrants were deregistered from the program within nine months, while 3l 
percent of the prior registrants left the program. These differences are 
generally due to the fact that new registrants are usually more employable 




than those on the roils and will thus leave welfare more quickly. 

it is important to note that these overaii perforaahce Indicators mask 
variation in the participation patterns acrosis the nine administrative 
areas. fts illustrated in Appendix Table B.2, WEP participation rates 
ranged from 9 percent in Grafton to 38 percent in Princeton. Placement, 
deregistration and sanctioning rates also differed by area. These 
differences reflect many factors: the demographic differences in the AFDC 
populations across areas; the dissimilar labor markets; and variation In 
staff practices or philosophies. For example, sanctioning, although not 
cbmmbh, was clustered in two areas: Martinsburg and Huntington. 
Observation and interviews indicate that, in Huntington, staff were strict 
about the mandatory nature of CHEP participation. 

High levels of sanctioning, however, were not correlated with high 
participation, since participation rates in Martinsburg and Huntington 
ranked second and sixth among the nine areas. It is also interesting to 
note that the three areas with the highest ewEP participation were also 
designated saturation areas for the AFDC-U demonstration. It is possible 
that staff efforts to attain high participation rates for the AFDC-Us had a 
spill-bver effect on assignment patterns for the AFDCs. 

II. ^ubgfH>u^4>arMM-DaM<M^at^ an CWEP A satgrment Patterns 

This section looks at the patterns for hew and prior registrants and 
other important subgroups of the full sample to see if some segments of the 
targeted popvaatibn participated at higher rates than others. The analysis 
of these dataif together with qualitative data from observation and staff 
interviews, suggests how registrants were assigned to CWEP. 
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As noted earlier^ prior registrants had higher C»EP participation 
rates than new registrants. This difference was not due to official 
policy: as a ruie^ program staff did not assign the prior caseload to CWEP 
positions before new registrants, instead, it appears that, because prior 
registrants remained in the program longer, they were more likely to 
receive a CWEP assignment than the short-term new registrants. Some case- 
workers suggested that they knw the prior registrants better, and were 
more likely to call on them, but actual assignment practice had more to do 
with who was still registered with the program. 

There were no clear patterns indicating that assignment practices were 
relat'^d to the job-readiness of the clients^ Gn the one hand, as shown in 
Table 4.2, women with a high school diploma or GED were more likely to 
participate than those without a high school degree. (Among the new regis- 
trants, 20 percent of those with a degree participated ^ while only 13 
percent of those without a degree did soi For the prior registrants, the 
rates were 30 percent and 25 percent^ respectlvelyi 5 On the other hand, 
^•omen with relatively long AFDC histories were more likely to participate 
than those who had been on AFDC for less than two yearsi For prior and new 
registrants, there was about a 5 percentage point difference between the 
rates (15 percent versus 21 percent for the new registrants and 2k percent 
versus 29 percent for the prior registrants) • 

CHEP participation rates were similar for women with and without 
recent employment. However ^ not many prior registrants — less than 20 
percent had held a job within two years prior to program registration; 
Of interest is the fact that there was ho clear correlation between piartici- 
patlon rates and the urban nature of the women's county of residence. 
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BY EB-ECTEP WMACTaOTlCB MO fiBBlBTOITION STATUS 
(JULY isaa - APRIL 1864 SANPtE] 



_ . . . 
Chirictiflitic 


Prior 
Ragi atranta 


i 

Nav Asglitranti 


] 

Total 


Adllnl itritlve Area 








Hhlitlhg 


27,0 


17;8 




^1 raiont 






10.2»« 


Nirti naburg 


ee.o 


6.8 


21 •& 


ftrlarsbQrg 


27.9 


H/A 


27.9 


Clarkaburo 


2S«e 




22.5 


Brif ton 




a.o»» 


9.4*** 


Haiti ngtoh 


37.6*** 


20.6 


3i.e»« 


FayetteviL Le 


17.9»» 


2?.5** 


21.1 


Pri nc4 ton 


42;7»»» 


aB.7** 


38.1*** 


Age 








24 Years or Leee 


17;9 


20.7 




25 to 34 reare 


31.5«» 


cu. / 


28.1 




25.1 


13.1 


21.4* 


45 Yeare or Hare 


1S,B»» 


7.7 


17.0** 


cuini CI ty 








White, Nort-Hlepahic 


26.5 


15.4»* 


23.1** 


Black* Non-Hi eponic 


31 ;e 


31.9**» 


31. 8** 


All ucriarB 


c 

25.0 


c 

0.0 


16.7^ 


Oegraa Received 


_ 






High SdiooL bipLosa 








or B^ulvelent 


30.1 


20.1 


26.8»» 


No Degree 


24.8 


13.3** 


21. 6»* 


Harltil Statue 


32.7* 






Never Harried 


34.6»»» 


33.1 


Herrledt Living with Spouse 


17.1 


13.3 


i5.g»** 


Herri edv Not Living with 








Spouse 


27.5 


19.0 


24.1 


blvorcedi Wldared 


2S.3 


12.6*» 


£4.0 


Prior AH3C Dependency 








2 Years or Lass 


24.4 


l4.g* 


20.0»»» 


Hore Than 2 Years 


28.5 


21.3* 


27.3*** 


Held Job At Any Tiaa During 








Four Quertiira Prior to Rinddei 








Aaal gnaant 








r,. j 


32.D 


17.8 


24.1 


1 


88.3 


16.2 


23.7 



(oontlnMid] 
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TMBLB 4.2 (aontlnuadj 













Priop 












Total 


Hald «lbb %t Any Tina during 








Jmo Yiiri Prior to Randoa 








Aaal gmont 








Via 




1/ 


ZZmS 


No 


CD aD 




24.5 


RacAlvad APOC In Tno Vaars 








Prior iiiD RAndOB Aaal at^mw*^ 








Yaa 


27.5 


1 D«9^ 




No 


i Q a 




14i8**» 


Lttvot of Urbonlzotlon* 








d id 


22*1 


1 n- n 
1 u«u 


— - 
21 .0 


11 - 20 


16.4*** 


22.0 


is.b** 


21 - 30 


40.1 


11.9 


34.d«** 


31 ^ 40 


42i6»*» 


26.7«» 


36.9«»» 


41-50 


.la.d*** 


10.2»» 


15;5«»'» 


51 - 60 


20.3* 


12.4 


17.1»»» 


61 - 70 


o.o" 


0.0*^ 


0.0 


71-80 


a4.o« 


18.3 


28.7» 


B1 - 90 


37.8** 


2e.6*» 


34.5««* 


















SiapLe Size'' 


1233 


557 


1^0 



SOORCEj Cateotatlona rran HORC Client Inforiatlbn Sheeti. Unemploynent Insurance 
aarnlnfis records fron tlia State of Wast Virginia, and progrn tracking records from tlio 
West Virginia WIN Infornatldn ^atem* 



NOTES: Participation Is defined ia attending CKEP for at least one day. 

Snplo iaibara randbily aaalghed In April 1984 have between 8 end 9 nonths 
of tracMng data fottow-up> dapehding on vhather they irere randbnly assigned In the 
•arllar or later part of April; For the process analysis, these sample nemberis are 
con&lderad to Have S liontha of follow-^up. 



N/A Indlcatea not applicable because ho individuals in Parkersburg were 
coded as new registrants on the Client Infometlon Sheets. 

a - 

tavat Of urbanization Is defined as the percent of Individuals living In en 
urban area in each county according to 1880 ccnaua data; 

b- _ _ 

rbr aalactad charactarlstlcat saapLa sizes liay vary up to 14 aaople points 
due to alaalng data. 

c- _ _____ __ 

Chl-aquara taat Inapprbprrate due to low expected cell l^raquenciea. 

For iaoh ooluin In tba tabiov a atatlatloal taat sea pirfonMd to datiriiha 
■hithir the partrclpatibh rota for aach auboataobry iaa diffarant froa tha average pertl- 
PlF*5^^" oitigorlai; For oMpliv die 27 parbant participation rata 

•cttlavad by prior ragiatranta In Vhaatlng «aa not fi 0^1 ^icantty diffarant frbl tha avarige 
pirtiblfMtibh rite ichiivad by prior riglatranta In all other araaa. Olffarancat In 
P^'^M^P^^^^" ^'^ ^P^^i^" ^ C'^*'* Of^oup* atatlaticaliy algnjflbant uaing 

• ohi-aquara taat at tha foliOHlfig tavalti * » 10 paroant} b 5 percent} *** ^ i 
paroant. 



III. PartlolPatloh Pa4:t^r n 3 Qver^T-toe 

Figure /jhows the cumulative participation rates for registrants 

randomly assigned In the early versus the later months of the sample Intake 
period. As seen In the figure, women randomly assigned through September 
198^ were tracked for 15 months; the group entering the sample from October 
to December 198iJj 12 months; those randomly assigned between January and 
April 198^, nine months. 

For all groups ~ early and later sample enrollees — participation 
rates increased at a steep pace during the first six months after random 
assignment. The rates continued to climb after that point, although at a 
slower rate. Ultimately, the 15-month rate of participation for those in 
the earliest group of sample enrollees reached 33 percent. This indicates 

that some experimentals began CWEP assignments well after program entry 

as much as 12 months later. Some registrants may have been initially 
deferred because of problems with health, transportation, or child care. 
As their situations changed, some were assigned to a CWEP worksite* 

Also seen in Figure ^.^ is the high cumulative participation rate of 
early sample enrollees. This high rate is probably a reflection of the 
predominance of prior registrants in the early sample. Who were more likely 
to participate in CWEP than new registrants. As noted in Chapter 3, three- 
quarters of the registrants randomly assigned from July through December 
1983 were prior registrants, 

IV, PartlGlpation and Continulr.g Eligtbllttv 

Thus far in this chapter, participation has been defined as the propor- 
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tlbh of registrants who participated in CWEP for at least one day during a 
specified follow-up period. Several problems are inherent in this measurr. 
For one, It makes no distinction botWeeh those who participated for a day 
and those who participated for a much longer period, thus ignoring their 
length of stay, or the intensity of participation. 

A second prbbiem is that these rates may understate the prograin's 
ability to serve the targeted caseload. Participation rates based on all 
registrants may incorrectly suggest that all women remained eligible for 
CWEP assignment throughout the study period, and that certain registrants 
somehow avoided participation. In reality, some women remained in the 
program for only a short period of time, leaving welfare or the program for 
a variety of reasons (e.g., renarrlage or the birth of a child). Staff may 
have had no opportunity to assign these registrants dUrlng their short 
program tenure. Other registrants may have become employed part-time after 
program entry and were thus not available for a CWEP assignment. the 
extent Of a program's ability to serve the targeted caseload is more 
evident when only the eligible registrants are taken into account. 

This analysis examines the proportion of clients who, at a specific 
point in time, were still on welfare, registered with the program, did not 
have iobSi and had not yet participated. This is the eligible group on 
whom the program had not Imposed a CWEP participation requirement. For 
CWEP Operated for Wbmeni that proportion was quite large. Figure 4.2 
indicates that at nine months after random assignment, 39 percent of all 
sxperimentals (27 percent of the new registrants and nu percent of the 
prior registrants) Were still registered, not employed, and had never 
participated. (Appendix Table B.3 contains the full breakdown.) 
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There are several reasons why the proportion of registrants riot served 
by the program might be so highi First, as shown in the tabic, only 38 
percent of the experimental sample had either left welfare or had been 
Reregistered by the ninth month after random assignment. In other words, 
there was not much welfare turnover in the West Virginia AFDC caseload, 
the majority of registrants in the sample, particularly the prior 
registrants, were still available for CTEP assignments nine months after 
their initial appraisal or reappraisal. 

Another explanation is the philosophy of the program for women. West 
Virginia's historical emphasis on linking welfare to work has been 
associated with AFDC-U men, riot the wcanen. To avoid interfering with 
women's child-care duties, only women without child-care problems were 
assigned to CWEP, probably imposing limits on the proportion of registrants 
who could be assigned. (Although, when pressed In interviews, many staff 
could think of only a few more wOaen who would have participated if more 
day care had been available.) Transportation funds for large numbers of 
women were also not available, but, given the program's limited focus for 
mothers, were not likely to be needed. 

Finally, although interviews with program staff Indicated that the 
great majority of those assigned to CWEP were willing to take part, not all 
the women assigned to CWEP participated. A variety of factors account for 
this nonparticipation, including attltudlnal, health, transportation and 
scheduling constraints. 

V. Intensitv of Paptlnipati^n 

The CHEP program for mothers, as for AFDC-U fathers. Involved a cohtin- 
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ubus participation requirement. That Is, once aisislgned to a worksite, 
women were expected to work until one of two situations occurred: they left 
welfare, or they remained oh welfare but were no longer WIN-mah^ntoryi 
This section presents Information on how ouch time typical participants 
spent at CWEP worksites and whether they worked every month they were in 
the program. 

Interviews with worksite participants arid supervisors as part of the 
worksite study (described In Chapter 2) indicated that women worked an 
average of 53 hours during each assigned month; fewer than one in five 
worked less than UO hours. Work schedules took one of two patterns. Half 
of the women worked full- time either the first two or last two weeks of 
each month; the others worked part-time for all four weeks. Work schedules 
often coincided with school schedules in order to obviate the need for 
child care. 

Those who participated tended to do so for a fairly long time. As 
shown in Table 4.3 1 of the SBU women in the early sample who participated 
in CWEP within the 15-month follow-up period available, two- thirds worked 
in a job for laore than three months. This finding is Important because one 
of the open general questions about CWEP is how long people will stay in 
the program if the work requirement is indefinite (i.e., lasts as long as a 
person is on welfare), as in West Virginia. Many state programs, for a 
number of reasons, limit their work programs to 13 weeks, and this study is 
the first to offer evidence that CWEP -- operated on an ongoing basis 
will involve welfare recipients for a substantial period of time. Five 
percent of the West Virginia women, for instance, worked during virtually 
every month — 1i| or 15 months — during the 15-month period studied. 
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HESt VIRGINIA 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BF NOMBEH OF MONTHS PARTICIPATED IN CWEP 
FOR AFDC EXPEHlMENTAtS WHO PARTICIPATED WITHIN 15 MONTHS* 
BY REGISTRATION STATUS 
tJUtY - SEPTEMBER 18B3 SAMPLE) 
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btl« Month 
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tilo Mohth8 


12.1 


15.5 


12.6 


th raii Month a 


12.1 


8.6 
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Four Months 


8.5 
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Fiva Months 


6.2 
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5.6 


8.6 


6.0 
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7.5 
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6.9 
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7.8 
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4.4 
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2.7 


Thi r to ah Months 
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3.8 


Fourtaah Months 
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0.0 


3.3 


Fifteah Months 


2.0 


0.0 


1.6 


f otil* 




100.0 


loo.d 


Saapta Siza 
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58 


364 


SOURCEi MDRC cilouLatlona froa the Wait Virginia «2N Infomation 


8y ataa. 



NOTESi Pirtlclpation is daflnad a« attandlng CWEP for at laast one day. 

Taste of itetieticel elgnlfleanca sare hot calculeted. 
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However, the statistics presented In Table l».3 also understate 
participation in that the follow-up period Is limited to 15 months: 33 
percent of the early participants were still participating in CWEP during 
the fifteenth month after rand<wi assigranent, A better estimate of length 
of stay — i.e., one that is not truncated at 15 months - can be obtained 
from the sample of l4(5 AFDCs for whom participation data past December 1984 
were obtained. (See Chapters 3 and 6.) Within the 31 to 33-mohth follow- 
up period provided by this extended data, registrants participated for 10.5 
months. Since 20 percent of these registrants were still participating at 
the end of this tw6-and-6ne-haif year foiiow-up period, a five-year 
projection of participation was also calculated. Using these data, it 
appears that the average number of months in which a participant would be 
likely to work in CWEP during a five-year period would be 13.6 months. 5 

Another measure of interest is whether — among the 24 percent who 
ever participated at least one day — registrants participated in every 
month they were in the program. This measure of *^cbntinuous participation" 
was determined by reviewing a ^amp.^e of 751 experimentais randomly assigned 
from July to December 1983, who were registered with the program throughout 
1984. The results indicate that women who participated in CWEP did not 
F^artlcipate on an ongoing basis. Although women in this sample were 
eligible for CWEP during every month of 1984, only 55 percent of those who 
participated in January were participating again in December of that year. 
Conversely, only 44 percent of those participating in December had partioi- 
pated in the first month of 1984. 

A review of this special sample of 751 experimentais also confiras a 
point made previously in this report: because of child-care considerations. 
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CREP asslghmehts were suspended for many women during the summer months* 
As depicted in Figure 4. 3, participation rates dropped dramatically In the 
summer, going down from 21 percent in May to 11 percent in July, and then 
rising in September to 1? percseht. 
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FIGURE 4.3 
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CHAPTER 5 

IRPACtS QW EMPhflYMENT. EftRWfW GS AMfl^ffiT^flfiR RRCETPy 

FOR THR AFnns 

This section summarizes the short-term emiJlbymeht and earnings 
impacts, as well as changes in welfare receipt and payments, for the AFDC 
research sample. The overall results are based on data collected on all 
AFDC sample members over an l8- to 21-month period beginning with random 
assignment. The data for several sets of AFDC subgroups are then analyzed 
separately. 



I. Analvaia TasuM 

As explained in Chapter 3* ah experimental depign was used to estimate 
the impacts of CWEP» with random assignment generating an experimental 
group eligible for CHEP and a control gr-oup which was nat. Observational 
and other data indicate that the planned service differences between the 
research groups were maintained for the duration of the study. About 2ij 
percent of the experimentals participated in CHEP, in the short term, while 
a negligible 1 percent of controls did so. Non-CWEP activity was low for 
both groups. 

the AFDC impact sample consists of a total of 3,679 women — 1,078 new 
registrants and 2,601 (reappraised) prior registrants ~ split roughly in 
half botween experimental and control groups. 1 These individuals, who were 
randomly assigned between July 1983 and the end of April 1984, were all 
tracked to collect at least six quarters (18 months) of earnings data and 
seven quarters (21 months) of data on welfare payments, a follow-up period 
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sufficient to determine short-term Impacts^ However^ GWEP's duration in 
West Virginia Is open-ended l»e. , a recipient may be required to work as 
long as she receives welfare so that many recipients were still In CWEP 
at the end of this folldw-up. Program effects for these women may not be 
evident until their dereglstratlon from the program — perhaps some years 
hence. 

Throughout this chaptert Impacts were calculated by comparing the 

employment, earnings and welfare outcomes for all AFDC experimentals 

both participants and nonparticipants^ — to those of all AFDC controls. 
In order to present the most accurate estimates^ key impacts In all cases 
were adjusted using multivariate regression techniques. 3 However, although 
the total sample size was sufficient to produce statistically reliable 
results, the estimated impacts are still subject to some random error and, 
hence, should be interpreted as showing the direction and probable magni- 
tude of real effects rather than exa»it percentages or dollars. In 
addition, subgroup impact estimates are less precise than those for the 
full sample because of the smaller sample sizes. 

Impacts are presented for both the full follow-up period and each 
fbliow-up quarter, the final quarter alone will often be cited as the one 
of most interest. As the furthest point from random asisighment^ it 
provides data that indicate magnitude and duration of future program 
effects. The control group is also sometimes discussed separately to 
provide a description of the experiences of welfare registrants in the 
absence of CWEP. 

One other issue Is important in interpreting the impact data: UI 
earnings and AFDC i^ayments are organized by their systems somewhat differ- 
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entiy: AFDC payiBents are recorded mbnthiy, biat earnings are kept by 
calendar quarter (that is, in three-month periods of the calendar year, 
such as January through Harch)* This affects the follow-up for this 
analysis. For welfare data^ the month of random assignment is the first 
month of the first follow-up quarter, but for earnings data, the month of 
random assignment can be any month In the first calendar quarter, thus 
creating the possibility that Some earnings in this quarter were received 
by recipients prior to random assignment. Hence, the first true impact 
quarter for «nployment and earnings outcomes is the second follow-Up 
quarter, ind quarter 1 is excluded from the summary iipact measures of 
employment and earnings. 

II. Short- tera Impaeta for thP full APDC^amBle 

fts the first step in determining CWEP impacts, outcomes for the full 
sample of AFbC experimental s were compared to those of the full sample of 
AFDe controls. To summarize briefly, the comparison reveals no overall 
impacts on the employment of experimehtals within the 18-month follow-up 
period. Modest but statistieally Significant reductions in welfare receipt 
were found by the last quarter, although additional data suggest that these 
effects may diminish beyond the two-year point. 

Table 5.1 presents the overall estimates. The table shows that 22.7 
percent of controls and 22.3 percent of experimentais Were employed at some 
point during the follow-up — approximately the Same rates. Earnings from 
quarters 2 through 6 totaled $712 on average for controls and $713 for 
experimentais — again, virtually no difference. There were other slightly 
i)osltlve or negative experimental-control differences in many quarters, but 
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TABLE 5.1 



WEST VIRGINIA 

^ ALL AFDC X IHPACTS DF THE CWEP PHflSRAM 
(JULY 1863 - APRIL 1864 IMPACT SAMPLE] 





ALL AFDCt Man 


An J Prior 


Regl Btrant 6 


OotCOBB Bhcl FbLLew^lJin Pai»4m#4 


Experlmehtala 


Coht r oL 8 


blXtmr^aiuLe 


Evar Eaployadi aoartara 2-6 (X]° 


22 •3 


22.7 


-0.4 


Avaragi Nuiber of fiuartarakWI th 
EBployBant» Quartara 2-6 


0.58 


0.62 


-0.04 


Evar Enptoyad (X] 

Quartar of Random Aaaignmant 

Puartef 2 

i*ws r r V 

Quarter 4 

Quarter 5 

Quarter 6 


6.4 
8.2 

jQi8 
12.0 
12.7 

• w • 


8.2 
8.8 
11 .2 
13.1 
13.8 
ISiB 


-6i8 
-0.6 
-0.3 
-1 .0 
-iil 
-0.4 


Avarege Totat Earnlr.gsv Quartara 2-6 ($)' 


712;51 


712.20 


+ 0.32 


Averagi Totel ierni ngi ( $] 
Quertar Random Aealgnnent 
Qoerter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Querter | 


if8i47 
100.56 
133.06 
146.00 
162.46 


73.32 
94.55 
112.21 
154^66 
173.18 
177.58 


- 3.65 ' 
+ 6.01 
+20.87 

- 8.66 
-10.73 

- 8.17 


K w ■ r navBivva Any_Arui# raymert6r 
Quertera 1-7 (X) 


86.6 


86.0 


+0.8 


Average Number of Months Receivii.g 
AFOC Paymehtet Quertera 1-7 


14.26 


14.46 


-0;21 


Ever Received Any AFDC Peynehta [%] 
Querter of Random Aaelgnment 
jC^uerter 2 
Quartar 3 
Qoartar 4 
Quartar 5 

Quarter 7 


84;2 
87.6 
76.0 
70.8 
65.5 
61 .8 
57.8 


83.2 
66^7 
78.0 
72.5 
67.6 
63.5 
60 i? 


+1 pd 
+0.8 
-1 .0 
-1.5 
-2i3 
-1.2 
-2.6* 


Average Total AFDC Paymenta 
Race1ved» Quertera 1-7 C^j 


2661 .37 


c72l .40 


-40.03 


Average AFDC Paymehta Received [1] 
Querter of Rendom Aaaignnent 
Quarter 2 
Querter 3 
Qoerter 4 
Querter 5 
!^Mirter 6 
Querter 7 


452;44 
458.38 
410.61 
368i7d 
33S.86 
328.52 
324.77 


448.38 
453.75 
412^52 
376.68 
3S0.84 
337.47 
940.75 


+ 3,06 
+ 5.65 

- 1.81 

- 6.89 
-14.89* 
-_8i86_ 

-X5*aa* 


Sempte Size 


_ J BlS 


1 634 





( conti naed] 
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these never approached statistical slghlf Icancei Indicating no underlying 
differences in employment or earnings between reset^rch groups* 

Chapter 3 pointed out that some women might have taken jobs (such as 
domestic positions) in which earnings were not required to be reported to 
the tii system. Also, several of the research areas were located on state 
boundaries, and some people night have worked in neighboring states. If 
tanderrepbrting of earnings occurred because of these factors ^ average out- 
comes for both experimentals and controls would have been higher than those 
found in this table. Experimentals and controls, however, were subject to 
the same tJi reporting requirements, and randomization across areas should 
have caused both groups to have similar access to such employment. Never- 
theless, if there are impacts for employment or earnings, they are likely 
to be underestimated because of this earnings problem. 

The absolute levels of employment shown for controls indicate that 
normal employment rates for this population are low. Even allowing for 
underreporting, income from empiosrment appears substantially lower than 
that from welfare payments throughout the follow-up. Welfare payments in 
themselves, however, were not substantial. West Virginia is a relatively 
low-grant state, and few individuals {less than 2 percent of the impact 
sample) were able to work and supplement their earnings with welfare.^ 
Virtually any steady employment in West Virginia will disqualify a person 
from receiving welfare. 

One contributing factor to low employment was the noraally weak labor 
market in West Virginia, aggravated during the research period by the 
nationwide econcMnic recession. The average statewide unemployment rate at 
the start of the demonstration was high, peaking at 18.0 percent in 1983, 
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the highest in the nation at that datei and decreasing only to 13.1 percent 
in I985i5 Although the labor market Improved over time, it remained 
generally poor. 

Even given these conditions, the average rate of control ^pioyment 
did increase slightly from quarters 2 through 6 (from 9.2 percent to 13.8 
percent}. This Increase reflects the typical job finding behavior of 
welfare clients In a weak, though Improving, labor market. In a stable 
economy with low unemployment, Job opportunities would have been more 
abundant for both control and experimental groups, but the benchmark set by 
the control group CTploymeht rates would have also been higher. It is 
therefore hot possible to determine exactly what effect West Virginia's 
labor market had oh the impact of CWEP for AFDCs. 

The lack of employment or earnings gains may also be related to local 
attitudes ahd the level of clients » skills. In West Virginia a rela- 
tively traditional state — child care rather than employment is considered 
the primary responsibility of mothers. The Department of Human Services, 
therefore, placed a higher priority on program participation and employment 
for the primarily male AFDC-U caseload than for the female recipients. 
This background also helps to explain the women's poor prior employment 
history. It was difficult, for example, to find women with the skills 
needed for the available eWEP clerical positions. 6 

Program design may also expiaih the findings. No formal job search 
component linked the subsidized work experience and the private labor 
market. Since the women had little prior employment, they may not have 
been familiar with the techniques or strategies heedec to find private 
sector Jobs. Evidence from other states in MDRC's Demonstration of State 
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Work/Welfare initiatives indicates that Intensive job search training under 
supervision in urban settings can produce substantial employment gains for 
women without a recent work history. Whether this would have worked in 
West Virginia's rural and weak labor market remains an open question. 

Despite the absence of measured empldymeht gains ^ there were some 
welfare savings, although a statistically significant reduction in welfare 
incidence did not occur until the seventh and last quarter of follow-up. 
At that point, AFDG receipt had decreased by 2.8 percentage points from the 
control group mean of 6G.7 percent (to 57* 8 percent for experlmentals). In 
this same quarter^ welfare payments were down from the control group level 
of $3*1 to an average $325 per experimental, a $16 difference amounting to 
a 4.7 percent reduction in benefit expenditures. 7 

These Impacts may not, however, persist. Quarter by quarter, the 
impacts had increased over the research follow-up period, but some evidence 
suggests that this trend may not continue very long beyond the observation 
period. In particular! the data in a longer-term follow-up of the earliest 
group of enrollees suggest that the experimental-control differential may 
begin to narrow after seven quarters. (See Section lil.D. ) 

These findings prompt the question: If employment did not Increase, 
why were there welfare savings ^ even modest ones? Research has found that 
welfare savings can be realized without corresponding employment gains in 
several ways. One possible explanation in West Virginia is that, by 
working more closely with the women in (WEP, staff were aware of recent 
earnings changes and could more quickly and accurately calculate grant 
adjustments. However, a special study in which HDRC examined the ease 
files of a sample of both experlmentals and controls found a high level of 
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grant recalculation that was no more frequent for the experimentals than 
for controls. 8 jn fact, HDRC field staff observation suggests that case- 
workers knew personally the family and employment circumstances of most 
clients, regardless of research group affiliation. 

Some individuals may have decided to leave welfare rather than parti- 
cipate in CWEP, perhaps because they did not want to jeopardize jobs in the 
private sector they already had, or because they had access to income from 
a spouse or other family members. 9 in either of these circumstances, 
welfare reductions could have occurred without earnings gains. 

in. Short- ter^ fmpacta for AFDC Subgroups 

The subgroup analyses presented below were designed to address the 
question: Does CHEP, as implemented for AFDCs in West Virginia, produce 
larger impacts for any particular subgroup? 

In stSmary, no significant improvement in employment was found for any 
subgroup of the ftPDC sample, mirroring the results for the sample as a 
whole. 0n the welfare side, past research has often found that a larger 
Share of welfare savings can be attributed to the positive butcbmes of more 
dependent subgroups: i.e., those with higher levels of welfare receipt. 
There were, however, no larger welfare reductions for the more 
disadvantaged subgroups in West Virginia. In fact, it was the less rural 
client, with a high school diploma or a shorter history of welfare receipt, 
who appeared to garner the bulk of AFDC benefit reductions. The grant 
reduction for this recipient averaged from 8 to 10 percent of the ordinary 
welfare outlay per control during the last foliow-up quarter. 

Table 5.2 presents impacts in the final quarter of follow-up for 
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TA6LE 5.2 



WEST VIR5INIA 



ALL ATOCj IMRACTS OF THE WKT VIHGiNIA CWEP PROBRAH, 
BY sa.ECTEd SUBGROUP 
(JULY 1883 - APRIL 1984 IMPACT SAMPLE] 









ALL 


APDCt Hm and Prior Regietrente 






Percent 


Eaptoyed During Sixth 
CUjarter of FeUor-Op (%} 


Averege AFDC Piynents Received 
In Seventh Quarter of FoLLor-Up ($] 




of 
SanpLe 










Characttrl vtl c 


Experinentats Controls Difference 


ExperinentaLa CbhtrbLs 


Di f f erence 


Prior Registrants 
Nolr RfliglstrantB 


70.7 
28.3 


12.4 
15.6 


11i6 
16^5 


+ 0.5 
- 2.7 


361.25 
236.76 


376.59 
254.32 


15.34 
- 17.56 


LBngcn or rri or Aruu 

History 

Tio Yiars or Leas 
More Than T«b Yaers 


45.7 
54.3 


17.1 
10.2 


17.3 
10.6 


- 0.2 

- 0.6 


253.96 
364.41 


277.65 
393.77 


23.67» 
- 9.36 


« 

Areai 

nur. CI ngtonff wneeL 1 ng? 

Pirksraburg 
ALL Others 


45.4 
54.6 


13i7 
13.1 


14.0 
13.6 


- 0.3 

- 0^5 


305.76 
340.57 


332.73 
347.43 


- 26.97» 

- 6.66 


Niaber of Children^ 
One 

nui 0 Ml VI II Wllo 


38.1 


16.2 
11.5 


14.9 
13.1 


+ 1;3 
- 1i5 


245^53 
375.55 


264.63 
369.41 


- 18.30 

- 13.87 


Employed During Year 
Prior to Rgndoo) 
Assi ghment 

Yea 

No 


17.9 
BS.1 


31.6 
6.3 


34.6 
6.2 


- 2;6 
+ Oil 


229^69 
345.53 


239^99 
362.76 


- 10.30 

- 17.22 


c 

High SchooL DipLone 
Yes 


45.9 
54.1 


18.1 
8.3 


16.7 
8.6 


- bi6 

- 0i3 


266.57 
356.95 


319.49 
358.58 


- 32.92»» 

- 1.63 


SempLe Size 




1845 


1834 




1845 


1^4 





SOJRSt HDRC ceLcuLetions fron State of West Virginia neLfare and UnonpLc^ment Insurance records. 

NQTESs The AFDC peynents deta incLude zero veLues for sampLe members not emptoyed and for sample 
ambers not receiving neLfare. Estimates ere regression actjueted using ordinary Least aquereSf contratting 
for pre-rendom eseigraneht cherecteri sti cs of sempLe members. There may be sLight discrepancies in cetcuteting 
suns and differencee due to rounding. 

(continued] 
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TABLE 5.2 (cohtlhued] 



"Percent of S«pLe" aay differ .liBhtty fron denofiraphlc tebtee of Chaptar 3 becauae 15 bases 

■1th alsslng iteta aare dropped from the lipact swpla. 

®"''?''°"PJ"P"55? produced from coefficionte of treabnant-aubgroup Interaction terns for e 
raBreaslon ron on the futt AFDC sSppla. Intaractione are not sl.attanaoust onty one eat of traat«ent^aubBroup 
duulas Has entered In the equetlOn at a tins. 

e _ 

. Individuals who reported zero for number of chltdran sera cohaidered to have more then 3ne 

cni Id* 

PBPSons ware oonBldared mpLoyad during the year prior to randdn aBslgment If they had UI 
•ernlnoe In eny of the four prior quarters. 

c 

The high achdoL dIpLome category IncLudea Individuate with a GenereL &]u1vaLency DIpLone. 



A ■•8 applied to differences between experinentets end controls. SteticticeL 

algnlflcance tevels are indicated as: • = 10 percent; •» a 5 percent; = 1 percent. 
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selected subgroups* In the case of this table, the last quarter was chosen 
because it can best indicate the possible long-run effects of CtfEP. iSlnce 
the subgroup samples are each only a fraction of the fall sample, any 
impacts for these subgroups are less precise and less likely to attain 
statistical significance than estimates of impacts for the full sample. 

A more complete discussion follows below on subgroups of particular 
policy interest; 

A, New Registrant/Prior ReMsjrant Impacts 

Variables representing pre-prbgram welfare tenure may predict future 
dependency^ Therefore^ impacts were calculated separately for the two main 
subgroups: new registrants and prior registrants, who together make up the 
full sample; (29 percent were new registrants; 71 percent prior regis- 
trants). Prior registrants were already on welfare and registered with WIN 
prior to the start of research in July 1983^^^ New registrants entered the 
research sample because they had Just been found WIN-mahdatoryi whether at 
the time of a recent welfare application or during the redetermination 
procedure for 6n-b6ard welfare recipients. 

the analysts shows that^ as expected, new registrant controls were 
somewhat less dependent and more able to find jobs than were prior regis- 
trant controls. Table 5.E shows that the employment rate was 18i5 percent 
for new registrant controls in quarter 6 but only 11.9 percent for prior 
registrant controls. New registrant controls averagied $254 in AFDC 
payments in quarter 7f only two- thirds of the $377 paid to prior 
registrants. Despite these differences, neither subgroup experienced 
statistically sf nlflcant employment gains in the final quarter of 
follow-up. Welfare Impacts were also not statistically significant for 



these subsampies; they were not noticeably different from each other or 
from those for the full sample. (See Appendix Tables CI and e,2 for a 
complete set of quarter-by-quarter impact estimates for hew and prior 
registrants. ) 

Another measure of prior b-elfare tenure did, however, suggest possible 
differences between those on the rolls for a short time and those on the 
rolls longer. Individuals with their own AFDC cases for two years or less 
experienced statistically significant welfare reductions of $24 during the 
last fbl36w-up quarter. The average payment of $254 for experlmehtais is 
ah 8.6 percent reduction from the control group mean of $278. In contrast^ 
the difference in welfare payments for experimental s oh the rolls for more 
thah two years amounted only to $9, a not statistically significant 
differeneei This measure of prior welfare receipt split the full sample 
more evehly thah the new registrant/prior registrant grouping, an important 
statistical cbhsideration that may account for the different results. 
Nevertheless, these findings should be taken as only suggestive; the sample 
sizes were not large enough to recommend enrolling one subgroup in 
preferehce to the other in a CWEP initiative. 
B. Impacts tor Leas Rural Areas 

The cOTbihed areas of Huntington, Parke rsburg and Wheeling contained 
45 percent of the sampiei These three areas ranked first, second and third 
in the proportion of urban popuiatibh, and first, second and fourth in both 
total population and proportion of the labor force Involved in 
manufacturings 1 1 

As seen ih Table 5.2, separate impact estimates for sixth-quarter 
employment ahd sevehth-quarter average welfare payments were prepared for 
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this area cluster and the balance of the sample as part of the subgroup 
analysis. Although neither cluster showed employment galns^ statistically 
significant welfare savings were concentrated In the less rural areas. As 
above^ the nagnitude of the difference Is large enough only to be 
suggestive, but these findings are similar to those In an urban/rural 
subgroup analysis performed for a program in Virginia as part of the 
Dembnstratibh of State Work/Welfare Initiatives. 12 The Virginia findings^ 
also based on small subsamples, pointed to statistically significant 
welfare savings for urban areas that were somewhat larger than savings in 
the rural areas. 

C. Inpabta bv Level of E^niovabiiitv 

Three measures of employability — number of children, year-prior 
emplbymeht and the presence bf a high school diploma — a] 1 failed to 
reveal impacts bh employment fbr experimentals (the left-hand side of the 
cblumns In Table 5*2)^ Lack bf a work history or a diploma do constitute 
significant bar!^iers tb empibyment: cbntrbis with either of these charac- 
teristics were cmplbyed at a rate of less than id percent in quarter 6. 
Hbiding a dlplOTa nearly dbubied this rate (to 18.7 percent), while recent 
prior earnings mbre than tripled it (tb 34.6 percent). In contrast, the 
number bf children made almbst nb difference in the propensity of controls 
to worki However, it is wbrth repeating that nb subgroup distinguished by 
these characteristics shwed emplosrment gains from the CWEP initiative. 

CorrespKDndlng differences ambhg cbntrbis^ thbugh not as pronounced, 
were also found in welfare outcomesi Receipt was higher for controls with 
more children or without prior earnings or a diplbma. Ambng these 
categories, only the no-diploma experimental subgrbup shbwed statistically 
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significant welfart s^AYlngs, a $33 reduction amounting to 10.3 percent of 
the correspondin/t ontrol group base of $319 for the quarter. 
Impacts During the Base Perio d for Pr^oleotion 
The main focus of this chapter has been the program's impacts over six 
or seven quarters from random assignment. However, future program effects 
are. also Important in comparing the program's benefits to its costs over 
time -« as in the next chapter* Some program benefits and costs may occur 
after the relatively short follow-up period as participants continue to 
work in their CHEP slots or as they find jobs or leave welfare for other 
reasons. TTierefpre, a longer period ~ five years — is used in the 
analysis of benefits and costs. 

As discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, future program benefits are 
estimated by extending* or projecting, the impacts observed from tracking 
data during the last two quarters of follow-up for each sample member. A 
number of assumptions are made ebout the direction and rate at which these 
impacts will change. The last two follow-up quarters are used as the base 
period for projections because they are more likely to provide accurate 
indications of futur'* patterns than earlier quarters^ 

Since sample members entered the study on different dates, the base 
Pv^riod quarters for individuals occurred at different points in time, 
depending on a person's date of random assignment. For example, for the 
earliest sample members who were randomly assigned during July, August and 
Septanber 1983, the base period for earnings was their eighth and ninth 
follow-up quarters. For those randomly assigned during April 1984, the 
base period was their fifth and sixth follow-up quarters. For each sample 
member, data collected during the study period were combined with estimates 
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of future benefits to cover a five-year period, (Chapter 6 discusses the 
assumptions used In projecting effects beyond the dbservatlbri period.) 

Experimental-control differences In the projection base period were 
smalls These estimates support this report's overall conclusion of no 
earnings impacts and also Indicate that the modest welfare impacts may fade 
after about two years of follow-up. The negative quarterly earnings differ- 
ential of $11 in the last two quarters was not in the range of statistical 
sigoificahce^ Quarterly welfare savings of $4 were not statistically 
significant and were lower than earlier quarter 7 welfare savings. 

Although no short-term differences in impacts were found for new com- 
pared to prior registrants, longer-term differences were evident. Among 
new registrants, experimehtais received $33 less in earnings per quarter 
than controls and $10 less in welfare payments i Although neither of these 
differences is statistically significant, they suggest that the beneflt- 
csost analysis will project some velfare savings for new registrants along 
with ah earnings loss of larger magnitude. Over the base period, the 
experimeiitai -control differential for prior registrants was less than that 
for new registrants; the estimated earnings loss and welfare savings were 
each $2. 
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CHAPTER 6 
AFDC BENEFIt-CQSt AMAi.Y.^tp 



This chapter assesses the benefits and costs of CWEP for AFDC women In 
West Virginia. It draws on the findings of the process and impact analyses 
and in addition utilizes data collected specifically for the benefit-cost 
analysis. A benefit-cost analysis is a useful way to compare the effects 
of programs to their costs, and to assess the overall value of a program. 
Applying techniques developed in previous evaluations of social programs, 1 
the evaluation assesses CWEP from the viewpoints of AFDC applicants and 
recipients served by the program, government budgets, taxpayers and society 
as a whole. 

Wis chapter focuses on the key aspects of the analysis and its 
results, rather than on the many calculations perforaed. The chapter 
begins with an overview of the analytical approach, presents the various 
kinds of benefits and costs, and then tallies these benefits and costs to 
produce the overall results. it will consider the distributional effects 
of the program as well as its usefulness to society as a whole. An 
assessment of the policy significance of the results will conclude this 
chapter. 

Readers who are interested in the technical aspects of the benefit- 
cost evaluation, as well as in further details on data sources, should 
consult an earlier paper which documented these features of the analysis. 2 
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I. The Analvti<^ APE^Poach 

The analysis examines differences In butci3iDes between experimental s 
and controls In order to address the question: What are the average 
benefits and costs of the CMEP program per experimental, above and beyond 
what would have happened In the absence of the program? it Is Important to 
recognize that these estimates are averages calculated for the experimental 
group as a whole both those members who participated In the program and 
those who did not, the latter group Including some who were never approved 
for welfare. The main reason for including nonpar ticlpants Is that It Is 
very difficult to statistically Isolate effects on nonpartlclpants from 
those oh participants. Moreover, some costs are associated with nonpartl- 
clpants. Including those of reviewing their reasons for not participating 
and those of any sanctioning for noncompliance. 

In determining the benefits and costs of the CWEP program, the 
anaiysls estimates the value of the program's effects on several tangible 
outcomes, and the costs of the resources used in producing those effects. 
The outcomes considered include experimental-control differences in the 
following: 

• Value of Services Provided by CWEP Participants 

• Earnings and Fringe Benefits 

• Tax Payments 

• AFDC Payments 

m Medicaid Payments 

• Food Stamps Pajrments 

9 Unemployment insurance Payments 

• Transfer Program Administrative Costs 
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The analysis weighs these program effects against two types of costs: 

• Operating Costs of the Prog ran 

• Expenditures for Allowances and Support Services 

In the resource-cost approach used in this analysis, program effects 
are valued in terms of the rejsources produced, saved or used as a result of 
CHEP. Experimental-control differences in earnings, transfer payments, 
CWEP stipends arid support services other than child care were regression- 
adjusted to control for pre-random assignment characteristics. 3 Program 
effects on earnings, AF^C benefits and Unemployment Insurance compensation 
are directly measured in dollar amounts. These outcomes were estimated 
using the Unemployment Insurance records and AFDC data described in Chapter 
3. Taxes, Medicaid, Food Stamps arid transfer program administrative costs 
were imputed rather than directly measured; the UI records and AFDC data, 
together with informatiori on taxes and other transfer programs, provided 
the basis for t ^ estimates. 

Finally, p-r^^r^n operating costs and the benefits of CHEF services 
were estimated f^^^.^ £..:^rl"'''ntal-control differences In the length of CWEP 
and overall progr c L an; vlliu - which wiere measured using WIN Information 
system (WIS) data an.: inf .:?rtnat .on collected on post-observation enrollment. 
Those outcomes that are nrt diroctly measured or imputed in dollar amounts 
were valued in doll.nrs -rii.js th. t/orksite survey described in Chapter 2, 
published data snd pru^raic etxpenditure records. 

This resource-cost approach is practical, consistent and relatively 
easy to interpret. However, it accurately values tangible effects only 
insofar as the social demand for these resources is reflected by the cost 
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estimates.'* Moreover, dollar values cannot be ascribed to Intangible 
effects, which may be Important in an overall assessment of the program. 

For the AFDC group, the data used to estimate various benefit and cost 
components cover ah observation period beginning in July 1983. The end of 
the observation period varies by data source from December 198^1 (for prog- 
ram enrollment data on the full research sample) to January 1986 (for AFDC 
records data). Given that random assighmeht of the AFDC group occurred 
between July 1983 and Aprxl 1984^ the length of observation ranges between 
9 and 31 months depending oh the time of a person's registration anO the 
data source. For example, for a person randomly assigned in July 1983, the 
length of observation for earnings data Is 27 months, while an applicant 
enrolling during April 1984 had an earnings follow-up of 18 months. In 
many cases, registrants were still in the program at the end of the 
observation period. 

An important aspect of the analysis is that observed effects are used 
to estimate benefits and costs per experimental over a five-year time hori- 
zon (starting with each person's random assignment to the research sample). 
Id ^sddltion coats incurred d; .*ing the period for which tracking data is 
avr.jf .1 ibie, thv^ analysis considers the costs of the program over the entire 
flv: -y-fcir period since the lev.r-t^ of CWEP participation was limited only by 
She li^ryth of time a person roaained on welfare. Some of the benefits 
trould Rlr^- ancru*?. beyond the p.:'-Jod of data collection. Therefore, the 
c r.iyr;^ i^^»cimates ,he banefits and costs after data collection based on 
^s'SiPr- : ^ sbout the vray in which ^ffects calculated for the observation 
per:^:^:^ >7e t.-iunged after it em. 
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II. Benefits 

The potential benefits of CWEP are Increased output in eWEP 
assignments and in regular Jobs, Increased tax payments due to the 
inoreased earnings and reduced dependence on transfer programs, ITiese 
benefits will be discussed in turn. 

A. Observed In^Program Output 

CWEP participants were assigned to work experience positions in 
government agencies and nonprofit organizations and provided labor while 
obtaining job experience. Experimentais th t^roduced valuable goods 

and services during dommuhity work experic> ir /general, members of 

the control group did not. (Since a f*-* r the control group did 

participate in GWEP, this analysis uses th : . perlmen^t J- contrrx. tUffer- 
ences in days assigned to CWEF. ) Given the design or the program, particu- 
larly the unlimited duration of CHEP, output during work assignments was an 
important benefit of the program. For more Information about the CWEP 
assignments, see Chapter 2m 

In keeping with the resource-cost approach, the value of this output 
was estimated as the supply price of the labor service provided — that is^ 
the cost to an agency of obtaihihg alternative labor to supply the same 
service. Data from the worksite survey and the WIN Information system were 
used to calculate the value of this output. 

First, the productivity of AFDC participants in CWEP relative to 
regular workers was estimated by supervisors who participated in the 
worksite survey. The survey revealed that worksite supervisors considered 
that CWEP workers, on average^ were as productive or even slightly more 
productive than regular workers: the productivity ratio was 1.08. This 
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productivity ratio was multiplied by the regular workers* average wage rate 
($3*593f and then marked up by 15 percent for fringe benefitsS to result in 
the average value of eWEP work per hbur^: an hour as shown in table 

6.1. That is, under the assumptions of this analysis^ the participating 
agencies would have had to pay |4.41 an hour in wages and fringe benefits 
to hire scnneone else to do the amount of work performed on average by a 
C?WEP worker. The value of CWEP work per hour was multiplied by the average 
number of hours participants worked per assignment day (I.77). The result- 
ing figure for the value of work per assignment day was then multiplied by 
the experimental-control difference in average days assigned to eWEP per 
experinsehtal (45). 7 

Using this approach^ the experimental-control difference in the value 
of the output produced by CWEP participants during the observation period 
was estimated to be $350 per AFDC experimental. Since a higher proportion 
of prior registrants than new registrants participated in GWEP, and the 
prior registrants stayed in CWEP lor^ger than the new registrants^ the value 
of CWEP output for prior registrants was considerably higher: $417 for the 
former compared to $192 for the latter. 

B. Post-Observation jn-^Pro^ram ^utPufe 

Dbservatioh of program enrollment for the full sample ended in 
December 1984^ but many CWEP participants remained in worksites after that 
time« Post-observation in-program output was estimated using data that 
were available through 15 months from random assignment for the early 
enrollees (who entered the research sample from July to Septanber 19 83) and 
using data that were gathered beyond December 1984 for a random sample of 
146 of these early enrolleesS followed through April 1986.9 The estimate 
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T/IBLE 6.1 

RBT viniiNiA 

AffiC: ESTIHATEO NEt" V/iUE OF WB> OUTHJT REH EXPERIHENTAL 









Value of Output 


CoRiponantB 








A 

Avirage Day a 

/isaigned Throygh 
12/84 


B 

Average Days 
Asslgitad 1/86 


Averobo Avi 
Tote I Oeys Wor 


D 

ifgntt Hnnrfi 

PI QgO ilUUI 0 

kad Per 

d 


E 

VBiuo Or 
CklEP Work 


F 

Tsfesl- list 

Total Vitue 
or Output 


AFOC Sanplo 


Throudh Five 

YearB Frs Randoi 
c 

Alliil — 

ABBigiMent 


Afiflj nniiH Hflif 

lAfBj 




pit hour 


(C X D X E) 


Full SmpLe 




71 


116 


1.77 


14.41 


(903 


Nm Registrants 


25 


45 


69 


1.77 


94.41 


1542 


Prior Registrants 


54 




136 


1.77 


14.41 


11058 



SOURCE, NDRC calcutetlona froi the fCRC iiorRal te survey, West Virginie Report of Service Activity (R(BAl datSt and the 
West Virginie WIN Infomatlon systni 

tKJTSS; The raeulte ere besod on e aspte of 1845 experiinenteLs end 1B34 rantrole, end are expresaed In 1984 doUsra. 
Beceuee of rounding, detail ney notioltipty to totels. 

a 

THe net coat or benefit is the value of thot coat or benefit per experimental minus the value per contrbl. 

b : 

Assigment deys include all notrRork days and Neekonds froi first participation day to lest. The valubs In 
coluins A, B, and C represent experliiientet-controt differences in eesighnent deys per experimental. 

'The observetion period for the mi saipie ios through Dicenber 19B4. Addltionel enrolment i nf omiati on iias 
collected for a rondoM semple of 148 experiRentats and controls still enrolled Sn Decoiiiber 1984. Tnis infonBation lae used to 
estlmete >.aue of output for experinentals and (iontrols trough five years fpoa rendon eesignflient. 

d __ _. 

Averege hours worked per day assigned were estinated froi worksite survey date on the nuiber of hours individuals 
irorted per month assigned to 0(EP, '""imuubib 
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of post-observation CtfEP output aaounted to $553, based on ah estimate of 
71 eWEP assignment days during this period. 10 As seen in Table 6.1, the 
total experimehtai-cohtrol difference in value of output was $903 for the 
full sample, $542 for new registrants and $1,059 for prior registrants. 
Thrbughbut this chapter, the term "net" will be used to refer to 
experimehtai-cbhtrbl differences; for example, the net value of output 
mCins the value of output for experinentals minus the value of output for 
contrbls. 

Pblicymafcers may be interested in the value of output ^er— CWEP 
PfirtlClPa i^ rather than the net value of output per experimental. (As 
stated at the outset of this chapter, the experimental group contains 
nonparticipahts aJ3 well as participants. ) The gross value of CWEP output 
averaged $3,359 per GHEP Participant from the experimental group, based on 
an average of M31 days that participants were assigned to CWEP. 

Three important caveats about the value of in-program output should be 
considered. First, unlike regular labor market output, the CWEP output was 
produced under conditions in which employers did not demonstrate a willing- 
ness to pay for it: employerjs obtained labor services through CWEP at no 
direct cost. Thus, the supply price of the output does not necessarily 
reflect demand for th^ output, although there is evidence that the demand 
was subs^,anti3.*f,. 1 ^ 

iSecoKd. the value of ^obs to the participants themselves is diffi^ 

cult to ciett^:^mine in flolTar'S, As noted in the first report, the worksite 
survey iridicated th^ u the majority of participants were satisfied with the 
vorV require.T.eiit and liked their jobs. Although any increase in parti- 
ci) ants» well-l^eine through working is an intangible benefit not included 
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in this benefit-cost analysis, it should be kept in mind when assessing the 
full benefits of the program. 

Third, experimental s in their CffEP assignments (and in regular Jobs) 
could have displaced other workers ^ who might have subsequently become or 
remained unemployed. To the extent displacement occurred, the net value of 
the increased output to society would be reduced by the output produced by 
the displaced workers. As it turned out, evidence suggests that the short- 
term displacement caused by CWEP Jobs was minimal. 1^ 
e. Other Observed Benefits 

i. Earnings. Although the experimentals produced more In- 
prbgram output than controls, Chapter 5 indicated that their earnings did 
not increase from regular enployment by the end of the observation period. 
For the AFDC group as a whole, the experimental-control earnings difference 
during the observation period was a negligible -$2, as seen in Table 6.2i 
Among new registrants^ experimentals earned $200 less than cohtii ols. In 
contrast, for prior registrants, experimentals' earnings increased by $79 
over controls. These results were calculated for the full observation 
period, extending beyond the fixed follow-up reported in Chapter 5 to the 
end of data collection in Sept^ber 1985. 

table 6.2 also presents the estimated value of fringe benefits earned 
on regular jobs. Fringe benefits were estimated as 18 percent of earnings, 
baued on national employment compensation data for the types of low-wage 
Jobs typically heid by experimentals and controls. 13 Since fringe benefits 
are directly related to earnings effects and such effects were negligible, 
the full sample also shoi/ed no overall gain or loss in fringe benefits. 
The experimental -control difference in fringe benefits was positive ($1^1) 
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TABLE B.2 



WEST VIRGINIA 



AFDC: ESTIMATED EXPEPIHENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS, 
FRINGE BENEFITSi AND TAXES PER EXPERIMENTAt 
FDR THE OBSERVATION PERIOD*, BY WELFARE STATUS 



Coispdhert of Anai vs^ 



Earhi hgs 

Fri hge Benef .r. 

Ta xes 

Faderol IncoAa Tax 

Stata Incoara tax 

Sbciai Sacurlty Tax 

State Salae and Exci sa Taxes 

Total Taxes 



F^.l L SanpL o 



New Ppiop 
Ragi atr ahte Ragi stranta 



-$2G0 
-36 



0 
-1 
7 



1 

-2 
-14 

-18 



$79 
14 

10 
1 

5 

0^ 
16 



Sanpia alza 



3679 



'i076 



2601 



dsti. MDRC catcutatlone from 0na«pl oyE^ant Inauranca racorda and from pubUahad 

data on tax rates and employee fringe benefits. 

NOTES: Differences are raoresel on-adj uated uuing ordinary least squares, 
controlling for pra-random aaelgnment characteristics of aample nembers. Bacaose of 
rounding, detail nay not sum to totals. 

a _ _ 

fn»„.. . and of the observation period was September 198^, for Unemployment 

Insurance earnings records. iiow Hi "y "'"n 

b_ _ __ _ 

Estlnated value lass than $D»3D and greater than -$0.50i 
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for prior registrants and negative for new registrants (-^36). 

2. Increased Tay Pavm^^ ^ Experimentais* reductions In earn*, 
ings from regular jobs resulted In some tax increases and seme decreases, 
depending on the AFDC subgroup and type of tax. For the full sample and 
prior registrants, total tax payments Increased ($7 and $18, respectively), 
while the new registrants paid less taxes overall (-$18). these taxes were 
imputed based on experlmentals' earnings (total earnings in the case of 
payroll and sales t js, earnings over a base nt for income taxes), 
other income (for sales taxes), marital status and dependents, the relevant 
tax rates and average consumption patterns. The resulting estimates are 
consequently experimental-control differences in taxes due according to the 
law.*!^ 

3. Reduced Dependence on Tranaf^i^^ Despite the lack of posi- 
tive earnings impacts, experimentals d:*d reduce their overall dependence on 
public transfer programs. They received less AFDC than their control 
counterparts^ although this effect was offset somewhat by Increases In Food 
Stamps and Unemployment dispensation. 

Changes in four types of transfers were estimated: welfare (AFDC), 
Unemployment insurance, Food Stamps and Medicaid. For the be. ief It-cost 
analysis, experimental-control differences in welfare benefits were calcu- 
lated from AFDC records data for the full fdlldw-up period as opposea to 
the fixed period covered in the impact analysis, the benefit-cost analysis 
also drew information on Oi benefits from DI records. Differences in the 
other transfer payments were not directly measured, but were estimated 
using various data sources. Food Stamp differences were imputed on the 
basis of household income (including earnings, AFDC and DI) and the 



earnings disregard (IB percent of earnings) as veil as estimated chlld-care 
and medical deductions — all of which were used to determine both Food 
Stamp eligibiiity and the amount of benefits. 15 Finally, differences 
between experlmentals and controls in the number of months of Medicaid 
eligibility were estimated based on the assumption that individuals who 
left the AFDC rolls were eligible for Medicaid for four additional 
in6nthSil6 tlie value of the average monthly Medicaid payment made to public 
assistance recipients oh Medicaid in West Virginia during 1984 was used to 
estimate experimental-control differences in Medicaid payments, 17 

Results for the observation pNeriod are presented in table 6.3. The 
AFDC payments to the experimental group decreased by $57 for the full 
sample, $55 for new registrants, and $58 for prior registrants. The full 
sample and the prior registrants also received less Medicaid than 
corresponding controls^ but the program had no effect on Medicaid for net. 
registrants. This reflects the fact that new registrants did not 
experience reductions in welfare incidence, despite reductions in welfare 
payments. 

Results for other transfers show little additional savings beyond 
thd.-:i*j observed for AFDC and Medicaid. Unemployment insurance was virtually 
clffdlar for experlmentals and controls. Second, estimated Food Stamp 
transfers increased, in particular for new registrants. This increase in 
Food Stamps resulted from the decreases in earnings and in AFDC payments 
received by experlmentals, both of Which are used in calculating the Food 
Stamp grant. 

The overall reduction in transfer payments to AFDC experlmentals was 
$62 dollars per experimental. The net reduction for prio* registrants 
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APDC, ESTIMATED EXPERI HENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENCES IN TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE CDSTSPER EXPERIMENTAL 
FOR THE DBSERVATIDN PERIDD", BY WELFARE STATUS 



Type of Payment or Cost 
Trahafer PaymentB 

AFDC 

Uhen ployiant Conpenaati on 
Meai cal d 
Focd Stanpa 

Total Transfer Peymente 
Adml hi stratf ve Costs 
AFDC 

phe» ^ oient Compeneetlon 
Medl cal d 
Food Stamps 

Total Administrative Coets 



Fut t 
Sampt a 



"$57 

2 

-25 
16 

-62 



1' 

-2 

i 



New 
Refll atrante 



-»55 
2 

AZ 



Prior 
Ragi at rants 



-(56 

i 

-3 5 
9 



-11 



0 
3 



Sample Size 



-7 



-60 



■I' 

-2 
1 

-11 



3678 



107 6 



2601 



wtN Toro.^i*^« o . cuBiB ana weirare adm 1 n1 st r eti v e costs, and the West Vir 

m in xnrormatlon System. 



g1 n1 e 



c=««-BMf^' ^ Diffarencee a r e rear 8«8i oh-adj ust e d using ordinary teaet equares, 

^Lndi di a^^ 0h.ract«ri8tica of aa«pta „an,berB. 'secau a of 
roundins, dataU aay not sun to totats. 

BacBiib.r IBBB .■"f °r *»'« °^"'"' -*1^n P'Mod .aa Jahuary 18B6 for AFDC racorda, 

B.ca.b.r IBBS^for Una. pi oynant in..., inc. banafits racorda, and Sapta.bar 1985 for 
Unaiaptoy Riant Inauranci aarninflc recor.a. 

b_ 

Eatinated vatue tese t.ien $0.50 and greater than -$0.50. 




was larger 't^O) than for new registrants Ull), The difference between 
reductions for prior and new registrants is largely due to the estimated 
program effects on Medicaid and Food Stamp payments. 

In addition to the changes in transfer payments, the program could 
Influence the administrative costs of making these payments. Changes in 
the administrative costs incurred by the ftFDC program were estimated by 
multiplying the experimental-control difference in months enrolled by the 
average administrative cost per month per enrollee. Changes in administra- 
tive costs for Medicaid, UI and Food Stamps were estimated by multiplying 
the experimental-control differences in transfer payments by the estimated 
average administrative cost per dollar of transfer. The administrative 
cost figures were derived from data for the State of West Virginia and the 
federal government. 18 

The resulting estimates in Table 6.3 generally mirror the findings for 
transfer payments. The estimated administrative cost savings were |7 per 
experimental in the full sample, with most of the savings cjomlng from the 
ftFDC program. The changes in administrative costs were near- zero, with 
small increases for new registrants and generally ^all reductions for 
prior registrants. 

D. Other Post-Observa t ion Be n e flta 

the benefits discussed thus far were estimated for the observation 
period only. However, the analysis also assesses the benefits that occur 
after this period from increased output and taxes and reduced dependence on 
transfers. to calculate these benefits, assumptions were made about how 
the size of the impacts changed after the observation period. The follow- 
ing explanation of the procedure used to estimate post-observation effects 
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discusses the base estimate, time horizon, decay rate and discount rate. 

First, the base estimate selected for projection was the experlmehtai- 
cbhtrol impact difference (for example, the difference In earnings) for the 
last two quarters of the observation period. (For the earnings data, this 
period covered April through September 1985). This was the most recent evi- 
dence available, and therefore the most appropriate basis for projection. 
Chapter 5 presented the experimental-control differences in earnings and 
AFDC payments in these last two quarters. For the benefit-cost analysis, 
program effects during this base period were also estimated for fringe 
benefits, tax payments, non-AFDC transfers, and transfer prografii administra- 
tive costs ^ using the same procedures used to measure or Impute values for 
the observation jDneriod. Table 6,4 shows the base period Impacts that were 
used to estimate program benefits through five years i 

Second, the time horizon over which the benefits were projected was 
set at five years from the point of random assignment* This Is approximate- 
ly the average length of time AFDC applicants remain on the rolls nation- 
vide. 19 In order to estimate benefits for the AFDC sample over this five- 
year period, benefits had to be projected into the fut^ure for different 
lengths of time, depending on the date of random assignment for each 
person. For example, for someone enrolling in July I983, the observation 
period was approximately 10 quarters (with the length of the period varying 
by data source); for a person enrolling at this pointy benefits were 
projected for about two and a half years. For a person enrolling in April 
198l», however, only seven quarters could be observed, so the projection 
period covered more than three years. 

Third, the decay rate is the rate at which the base estimate is 
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_AFOC: ESTIHATEO BENEFITS DURING THE dBSERVATIdN PERIGOi 
PROJECTION PERIOD, ANO AT FIVE YEARS AFTER RANDOM ASSiSNMENTi PER EXPERIMENTAt 





Dbaa rv eti oh Pa r1 bd^ 


1 

1 . __ 

ProJ action 


Perl od 


Fiva Yaar Total 






Addl t1 onaL 


ProJ action 


ProJ actad 


(dbaarved Plua 


Bsnifit Virlal^Le 


Fd L I d»-up 


'0 L Low-up 


_ D 

Baae 


Anoun t 


ProJ acted) 












Earnl ngs 


$0^ 


-$2 




-$85 


-$87 


Fri nge B enaf 1 1 s 


0^ 


0^ 


-4 


-15 


-16 


Tax Psynahts 


5 


2 


-1 


-4 


3 


AFDC Paynehta 


-39 


-IB 


-B 


-30 


-85 


Othar Trahefar 












Pay BBhSa 


-3 


-2 


3 


13 


7 


T rah afar Pro gran 












Adn 1 n1 at rati oh 


-4 




0^ 


-3 


-10 













SOURCE: HORC cetcQtatlohl frdn wdrKslto aurvey; Uhem pL by aeh t Iheurance 
aarnlnga andpaynantB recorde; AFOC payiiehte racdrda; published deta bh Radical d 
coatBi wotfara a dn 1 n1 itra 1 1 ve coetB* tax rates and enpLbyee fringe benefits end the 
Waat Virginia WIN Information Syetan. 



RBBWtts are expressed in 1984 dollars and th er ef o re w 1 1 1 riot precisely 

■atch obsarvad results presentad In Tables 6,2 and 6.3. Because of rounding* detell 
■ay not aun to totals; 

a- 

Based on available foil ow -up dete. 
b^ 

_ -- The projection base period Is the lest t« b qliiirters bf evelLeble 

follow-up for Bh_1 ndlvlduaU F^^OQi^aK effects ubaerved during thia baae perlbd ere 
BUltlplled by a projection factor to aBtlsata benefits fron the and of the 
observation period to five years from the point of random esslgrimeritc Prbjectlori 
aatlaataa aeauna lapacts decline at an annual rate of 22 percent after observetlon 
pa r1 od. 

c ___ _ 

Estimated value lees than $0.50 and greeter than -10. 50, 
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assumed to change over time. The fact that a large number of registrants 
remained enrolled In the program at the end of the observation period makes 
It difficult to predict long-term trends accurately from the available 
data. therefore, different assumptions were used to compute a range of 
estimates. One assumption was that the magnitude of the experimental- 
control difference observed during the base period continued unchanged 
during the extrapolation period. This assumption is supported by some 
studies of employment programs for welfare recipients. 20 Another assump- 
tion — that there are no future benefits — - is the same as assuming that 
decay of the effects in the last two quarters of the observation period is 
infinitely high. An alternative assumption that effects decay, but do 
not completely disappear yields estimates between those derived using 
the two other assumptions. Most studies sijggest that Impacts do decline 
over time. For example, a national study of the WIN Program found that 
earnings effects decayed at a rate of 22 percent annually for women in the 
sample. 21 fhis estimate is used as the decay assumption in all tables that 
show the program effects through five years from random assignment. 
Appendix table T includes the five-year outcomes derived from the other 
two decay asstmptiohs. 

Finally, the discounting procedure adjusted future benefits to their 
1984 dollar values. 22 fh^g procedure took account of both inflation and 
the v^Aue of foregone investment after 1984. A real discount rate that 
is, a rate adjusted for inflation — of 5 percent per year was used for 
this purpose. 23 

Table 6.4 presents estimates of the benefits in the common follbw-up 
period for which all individuals have data (the follow-up period used in 




Chapter 5); the additional .cv-up period followihg this common period 
(varying in length depending on v^en an Individual was randomly assigned); 
and the estimated post-observatim or projection period (for which benefits 
were estimated from the ?:ast two quarters of follow-up for each indivi- 
dual). The last column of Table 6,4 shows the total esUmated benefits of 
eireP. the projected benefits substantially increased the total benefit 
estimates for the AFDC group. The five-year estimate for earnings is 
larger than might be expected from the estimated impact for the observation 
period (-$2) since the impact in the last two quarters of follow-up, the 
base period used for projection, is of greater magnitude (-$21), 

III. 

A. Qberat 44ig-^^t^ 

Program operating costs were estimated from several data sources i 
Including the Report of Service Activities (ROSA), 24 program fiscal data, 
the WIN Infonnatioh jsyistem, and the special study of pcst-observation 
program enrollment described earlier. Operating costs were estimated for 
four major functions that staff perfcraca: 

• Intake/assessment 

• Conpliahce Activities 

• CWEP worksite develoFmeht and foilrv-up 

• Job Placement and other activities 

These functions are shown in Table 6.5. First, the average cost of each 
function was estimated per experimental and per control separately. the 
Intake/assessment and compliance costs were estimated based oh the total 
staff time spent on these functions per experimental and per control, the 




TAB Li 6;5 

GQST itEMENTS OF THE COMMUNITY WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM, BY PROSRAM 



STATUS 



Progran StPtQi 


Pixsd C66te 


Varlabta Coats' 


Rb oi BtrMnt 


Inta ka/Assassnant 


Uob Placamant and Other 




Conpl 1 an ca 


Acti V i t1 ea 


CKTEP 




Wbrkal te Development/ 
Ohflblhfi Steff Contact 

CWEP Tranepor ta t1 on 
Sti pend 


Any Active StfitQe^ 


Support Servlcae 





""■^"v coete «re deternlnad by an individual's antry Into a 

Individual ronalna in that atetue. 



th e 



rspD "Any Active Statue" refers to the foUoilng reaietrent etataseei 

WEP, group or Individual job eearch. skills trainins. aduSstlon. OJ T a"! 
an PL oy Bant • 
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costs of the other two functions CWEP worksite development and follow-up 
and job placement arid other activities were estimated In two stepsi For 
CWEP activities, the cost Was calculated per day assijghed to CWEP and for 
job placement and other activities per program enrollment day; these two 
costs were then mu?.tlplled by the average number of days (days assigned to 
CWEP and program enrollment days, respectively). ^5 Finally, the experi- 
mental-control differences were estimated for each of the four cost 
categories. 

table 6.6 presents ^net^ costs, defined as the cost for experimentals 
minus the cost for controls. the costs presented in table 6.6 cover both 
the observation period and the period from December 1984 through five years 
from random assignment. the net operating cost per AFDC experimental 
during the observation period totals $3(5. The negative costs for intake/ 
assessment and job placement and other activities simply indicate that the 
cost per control for these categories . slightly higher than for 
experimentals. this finding is not surprising since CWEP was the only 
service offered to experimentals that was not offered to controls. 
Somewhat more time may have been spent by the staff in working with 
controls in informal job search or other activities, although controls did 
not participate in formal non-CWEP activities more than experimentals. the 
net operating cost beyond December 1984 amounted to $71 per AFDC experi- 
mental, resulting in a total operating cost of $107 per AFDC experimental. 
(Costs for compliance and intake/assessment activities were not estimated 
beyond December 1984; most of these costs were probably incurred during the 
observation period.) 
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TABLE 6.6 
lEST VIRGINIA 
AFDCs ESTIHATED NET" PRUSRAM COSTS PER EXPiRIMENTAL 



I 



Type of Cost 



ProfipM Dparsting Ccsts 
Coitpllanoii Actlvltlas 
Xntake/ABSe BSBiant 
CWEP 

Job Placenent and 
dthar Activltiaa 

CWEP Stj panda 

Child Cara 

Dthar Support Sarvlcais 
Coat 8 



Obaa rv ad Co at a 



Eatjaetad Coata 
FroR End of Obaa r- 
vatlon Parlod Through 
Fl ve Yaara From 

c 

RandoB Aaal gnnant 



Total 



91 

-3 
48 

-10 
60 



d 



79 
31 



$1 

-3 
127 

-18 
91 

59 



Total Nat Coata 



9158 



I1D2 



9266 



8DURCE1 MDRC oaloutationa from West Virginia Rapbrt of Sarvica Activity fROSA) 
data* the Waat Virginia WIN Infornation ayatam, and Weat Virginia Department of Hamen 
Sarvicaa fiacai data. 

NOTESi The raautta are baaed on a aaapla of 1845 axpa r 1 mente I a and 1834 controls, 
ind are axpreaaad in 1884 dottara. The differences in CWEP atipenda are ragreaaion- 
idjuatad using ordinary least aquarea, controlling for pre-random assignment 
:heractar1fitice of aanpla mambera^ Bacauae of rounding, deteil nay not sum to totala. 

a - - _ 

""^ coat or benefit ia the value of thet coat or benefit per 
rxperiaentel mioua the value per control. 

b _ _ _ 

^'^■•'*v«^<on period for the full aasple ended in Januery 1986 for CWEP 
(tipanda and Nay 19BS for child car«s alt other coata were dbaervad through Oecember 
984. 

c _ _ _ : 

Additionel enrollment information waa collected for e rendbm aempte of 146 
nntels and controls atill enrolled in Daceinber 1984. Thi a information mee used 
te costs for expe r i m en te I s end controls through five yeers from random 



These coats were not estineted beyond the obaervetion period. 
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Sie observed and future net costs for new registrants arid prior regis- 
trants are presented in Appendix Table D.2. The higher cost of the CWEP 
component for prior registrants ($152) than for new registrants ($685 
directly reflects the fact that the average number of days In CWEP was 
higher for prior registrants than for new registrants. 

B. Allowances and Support Serving? 

The second category of expenditures for CWEP includea allowances arid 
support services paid for by CWEP funds, as well as some child-care 
services paid for by Title XX funds. (See table 6.50 CWEP participants 
were eligible for transportation stipends and some title XX child care. 
Other support services were provided for people in any active program 
status. ^7 

The largest expenditure for support services was for the CWEP trans- 
portation stipend of $15 to $25 per months The AFDC automated records 
provided information on CWEP stipends since the same automated system 
issued CWEP and AFDC checks. The regression-adjusted experimental-control 
difference in payment amounts was then adjusted upward to account for 
manual checks usually issued the first month a person was in CWEP. the 
average experimental-coritrol difference In stipends was estimated at $60 
per experimental during the observation period, with prior recipients 
receiving more transportation money than new registrants. Since CWEP 
stipend data were available through January 1986 (instead of the December 
198^1 cut-off for other cost data), future stipends were estimated from 
February 1986 through five years from random assignment .28 Experlmentals 
were estimated to receive an additional $31 over controls in this 
post-observation period. 
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Title XX child b^ve was used for a small number of AFDC CWEP partici- 
pants. 29 In geihv; ai, the program placed women In worksites from September 
to Hay and during school hours i (See discussion In Chapter 4.) However, 
some CWEP workers felt it would be beneficial for women to continue in 
their worksite assignments during the summer months. In the second summer 
that CWEP operated (June to August 1985), Title XX child cere was used 
slightly more than before^ Both experlmentals and controls may have been 
referred to Title XX, services when participating in non-CWEP program acti- 
vities or when employed. Since the experimental-control differences i-* 
those activities and in employment was near zero, it was assumed that there 
Was no experlLiental-cbntrol difference in the cost of non-CWEP Title XX 
serT;lces. The average experimental-control difference in title chlld- 
eare costs during the observation period was $59 for the full saiE^ie. 
(Data llmltatldhs prevented assessing this cost beyond May 198i. o 
estimating differential costs for new and prior regis rants. ) 

support services other than child care were also used infrequently* 
The average expenditure pe*- person enrolled in any active category was 
estimated for the period from October 1983 to September 1984, using program 
fiscal data and WIS enrollment data. 30 this unit cost per active enrollee 
Wa^ then multiplied by the regression-adjusted experimental-control differ- 
ence in active enrollment for the entire tracking pericd, resulting Ir an 
experimental-control difference in average payments. The experimental- 
control difference in this type of support service payment amoanted to only 
$3 for the full sample ($2 for new registrants and $3 for prior regis- 
trants). As in the case of child care, this cost was not estimated beyond 
the observation period. 
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G. Groaa Coats per CWEP Parti^lp^ph 

the n -iosts of the program presented In the previous section were 
determined considering all experlmentals both participants and nohparti- 
cipants. Another figure — the average gross cost per CWEP participant — 
is iffportRnt to poli^^ymakers. Over the flve-y^ar period covered by the 
analysis, the average gross cost of .serving an AFDC experimental who parti- 
cipated in CWEP included $556 ^or operating the CWEP component Itself, $96 
for job placement and other activities, $36 for intake and assessment and 
$10 for compliance acttv'.f^es. In addition, each CWEP participant 
received, on average, $402 in CWEP stipends, $214 for child care and $13 
for other support services. 

thus, the total program cost per AFDC CWEP participant was $1,327 over 
the five-year period fbliowing randra assignment, (this figure reflects 
costs accrued over the five-ysar period for people who pai v '.cipated in CWEP 
at sOTe point dusihg the obsarvatibn period and therefore includes time not 
-.n CWEP as welx 3S during participation.) 

IV. <>verall-ReL.^lta 

This section presents overall results from four pGrspecLlves by total- 
ing all measured benefits and subtracting costs, table 6.7 presents t' e 
benefits and losses from the perspective of the welfare sample (the program 

registrants Included in this study) ^ estimated for the five-year period. 

_ } 

The estimates were calculated per experimental, including nonparticlpants 

as well as participants. For the full sample, experlmentals showed an 

average net los^n of $84 per experimental over the five years. their 

reduced earnings and AFDC payments plus their out-of-pocket expenses3l 
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FROM THE PERSPECTXyt; OF THE SelFARE SAMPLE 

AFDCs ESTIMATED BEK'TPIYS AND LOSicS PER EXPERIMENTAL 
AFTER FIVE YEARS, BY WELFARE STATUS 
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Out-of-Pocket Expenses* 




^32 
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.ofK.??""^^' ''■"i':^'^''"''*^""^ other proflre^ activity dataj MDRC 

•ork.lte aurv.yi Una«ploy«ent inaurence aarnlnQe and pay.anta recorde: AFDC 
payment, record., aDSA data, p,0Bra» fIScil de t. , and pubtlahed and unpUbU shed 

m!h? c Bdmini strati. e ooets for AFDC, 

Medicaid, Food Stanpa, and Unanptoyaaht Zhauranca. 

^ HDTESs Poeitlve nuBbere indlcite a benefit, negative numbers indicate a 
to.e. CoBponanta are Mated as benaflte or loaaea depending on .hether a 
Denafit or a Lose occurred for the f ut L aemple. 

, Riaulta ara expreaa.d in 1984 dbUara. The full sample includea 
1845 axperimantals ar.d 1834 controla (1078 new regletpants, 2601 prior 
fagi strants ) . 

aati-atas easume impacts decline at an annual rate of 
ZZ percent after the observation period. 



State policy prohibited plecement of participanta into eWEP 
posi tiona .here out-of-pocket txpensea could occur. However, the worksite 
survey enebled resaarchera to record aame ont-bf-pbcke t expenaes that .ere not 
neceaaarily rsported by pertici pants program ataff. 
b 

The net gain or toss is the siin. of ell benefits and iobsbb. 
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outweighed their increased support services and non-AFDC transfer payments. 

the net outcomes dilTfered for new and prior registrants over the five 
years. With a net loss of $481, new registrants lost more in earnings and 
AFj;*e payments than did the full sample. On average, prior registrants 
received nbre in earnings and, due to their higher leve" ->arLicipatioh 
in eWEP, received more suppor ervlcea. AFDC losses f or .v r registrants 
were smaller than for the r-*:; registrants. In these ways, prior regis- 
trants benefited relatively more than new registrants, and although prior 
registrants experiencei greater tax increases than new registrants, the net 
outcome for prior registrants was a gain of |8b. 

the gbvernient budgetary perspective shown in Tabl e 6.8 indicates 
whether the costs of the program are outweighed by the measured benefits 
that accrue to federal, state and county budgets. AccordiD^ to this pers- 
pective, incieases in tax payments, decreases in AFDC grants aiiC] reductions 
in the copts of administering transfer payments constitute benefits. In 
contrast, government dollars are expended to operate the program, to 
provide support services, and to cover the increase in non-AFDC transfer 
payments. As seen in Table 6.8, for the full sample, the program resulted 
in a net increase In expenditures (or loss from the tive of the 

government budget) of $169 per experimeintat. the net o outcome was 

similar for new and prior registrants with an increase in expenditures per 
experimental of $153 for new registrants and $186 for prior registrants. 
However^ by category, the results for prior and new registrants differ 
sc«newhat. For hew registrants, tax payments of experimentals compared to 
controls were reduced and non-AFDC transfer payments increased — losses 
from the perspective of the budget. AFDC payments to experimentals 
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TABLE 6.B 



WEST viR::>:NIA 

PROM THE Taxpayer and government budget perspectives 

AFDCi ESTIMATED BENEFITS AND LDSSES PER EXPERIMFNTAt 
AFTER FIVE YEARS, BY WELFARE STATUS 



CoQpoheht of Analysis 


1 

FuL t SampL a 


New 

Regl strants 


Prior 
Regl at rent 6 


Behofits 








Ihcroaisecl Tax Payaanto 


$3 


-147 


$24 


Reducad AFOC Paynants 


85 


124 


69 


Reduced Transfer Program 
A dn 1 h 1 8 1 r a 1 1 0 n 


10 


-2 


14 


Ih-PrOgram Output 


903 


542 


1059 


LOBBe 8 








IhcraliBa In Non-AFOH Tran.vfera 


-7 


-50 


6 


Program Dparating Cos- 


-107 


-64 


-131 


Support Servica Co&ts 


-153 


-114 


-170 


Nat Gain or Lbcs from the 
Tixpiyar Parapectl v e^ 


?734 


$369 


9673 


Utz Gain or Lose from the 
iudgat Parspactlve (axcludes 
Vatue of Ih-Prbgran Output] 


-$1B9 


-$153 


-$186 



SOORCEx See Table 6.7. 



- MOTESi Positive numbere Indicate e benefit; negative numbers Indicate a 
coat. Compbhents are Listed au benefits or tosses depending on whether e 
benefit or to«;s occurred for the f uL L sampLai 

- ResuLta era expressed in 1964 dottara. The fuLL sample Includes 

1645 axparmentals and 1634 controls 11075 new registrants, 2601 prior 
ragi strantB) . 

Projeetlbri aatlaates aasuma Impects decline at an a.^.nuel rete of 

22 percent after the observation periods 

"ho net gain or U:.c from the taxpayer ps^e^j^rtfvi l. o^Dteihed bv 

riding together ell benefits end losses. 

b^ 

T^i® n«t gein or lose from the budget perspective Is obtained by 

adding together ell benefits except In-Program Output, and ell losses 
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compared to controls were reduced by less for prior reglistrahtis than for 
new registrants and the experimental-control difference In program costs 
were higher for prior than new registrants. 

The effect of the program on government budgets differs from its 
effect oh taxpayers. Tub two perspectives are not Identical since tax- 
payers are affected not only by budgetary galr^^ and losses, but also by the 
considerable value of output produced by participants In CWEP, Taxpayers 
benefit from the services performed by participants assigned to work 
experience without having to pay for them. Adding the value of services 
performed in work experience to the estimated budget savings yields an 
overall gain to taxpayers of $734 per experimental, with a positive value 
for both new and prior registrant caB€:g6ries, (See Table 6.8.) 

A final perspective considered here is that of society at large, which 
ihciudes both the welfare sample and taxpayers. (See Table 6.9.) From the 
perspective of society as a whole, program effects that are a gain to one 
of these groups but an equivalent loss to the other group yiel 1 ^^o net bene- 
fit; they are simply transfers between groups i For example, a reduction in 
AFDC payments is a loss ' the welfare sample that s offset by equal 
savings for taxjpayers. In contrast^ reductloh in the administrative costs 
of the AFDC prograr Is a net benefit to society as a whole since taxpayers 
save money and the welfare sample is hot directly affected. For the fell 
sample^ the total benefits to socxevy were estimated at $1,161 while esti- 
mated costs totaled $511* yielding an overall societal gain of $650 per 
experimental after five years. Tlia estimated outcome from the perspective 
of society as a whole vas positive ($953) for prior registrants and 
negative (-$92' new registrants. 
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TABLE 6.9 

AFOC: ESTIMATED BENEFITS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL 
AFTER FIVE YEARS* BY AOeOONTING PERSPECTIVE 



I 



Pe r spe c 1 1 v e 





Welfare Sam pie 


Budget 


Taxpoy er 


Society 


Full Sinpla 










Total Bahaflta 
Total Loaaee 


$160 


$98 

-2B7 


$ibai 

-267 


!51161 
-511 


Nat Gain op Loaa 




-169 


7 34 


650 


New Refilatrants 










Total Benefits 

Tctel toGees 


21^ 
-S92 


124 

-2/7 


666 
-277 


877 
-S69 


Net Gal n op Lojs: 


-481 


-153 


^89 


-:92 


Pri or Regi 8t rante 










Tbtel Benefits 
Total Leases 


243 
, -163 


115 
-3C1 


1 174 
-301 


1417 
-464 


Net Gain or Loss 


tiO 


-"iSB 


373 


953 



SOURCEi See Table 6^7^ 

_ _ NOTESj All est^^ates refer to average e xpa r 1 n. en ta L- con t ro t dlffera ces. 
txtrapolation aatli a as csFuoia inpacte decU na at an 
after Kha obsarvatv n period 



annuel rata of SS parcant 



For the »e.vare aaiipte, Bahaflta IhcLuda Incraaaad non-AFDC trahafera 

raL«^■-'^H""''"^^"''^"' ^"•°■• tranaport.t1onJ; toeaas Include 

raduced ..r.;lHga. f r1 nga banaflta. and AFOC p.ymanta. out-of-pockat axpanaas and 
increesed tex paysents. 



in H icno B""*""""""* budget, benefita include Increaaad tax paynenta. 

r.duc.d AFDC payanta. and r.duced tranef.r prdgrai, * d« 1 .1 s t r. 1 1 va coats. toBses 
include jn.reaa.d non-AFDC tranafera. progr.n. operating co. = a and eupport eervlca 
expenditures. • » i 
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Table 5,9 shows the overall gain or loss generated by CWEF from each 
tne four pei:'s;-c>etives ciiiscussed above and compares 'outcomes for new 

^esistrahts, prior registrants, and the full sample, the economic benefits 
the program vary between groups and p^'^'spectives, with results for the 

prior registrants more positive than for the new registrants from all 

perspectives except that of government budgets. 

V. Alterna^b4ve^)ecvay Assumbtioflg 

As noted earlier, the results of the beneflt-eost evaluation of eWEP 
were calculated assuming that impacsts on earnings- and welfare- related 
outcomes continued to occur after the observation period but decayed at an 
annual rate of 22 percent. Because the projected effects constituted a 
major share of the total effects estimated for the five-year period (as 
shown in Tables 6.1, 6.k and 6.6), it is useful to consider how the overall 
benefit-cost results would change if progr a P^'c:ts are assumed not to 
extend after the observation period or to continue ^ith no decay throughout 
the five years. 

the overali. results calculated assuming no post-observation benefits 
or costs reveal that for all three groups thf* full sample, :^ew and prior 
rejristrants — the outcome from the perspective of the budget remains 
negative in value, but of less magnitude than under the ori^tirJl assumption 
of 22 percent c'ecay. (Appendix Table D.I presents the res:aits for the 
alternative decay assumptions p.M table 6.9 presents results from each 
perspective asstSing 22 percerit decay.) The assunption of no post- 
bbservatibh benefits or costs also yields improved out'^omes from the 
perspective of the welfare sample (for all three groups) since losses for 
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enrol lees In earnings ^ APbC payments and out-of-pocket expenses were hot 
extended over years. In contrast, this assumption results in worse 

outcomes from the taxpayer and societal perspectives since the assumption 
of no post-observation effects limits the estimated value of CWEP output to 
the observation period i 

The second alternative asstamptlon presented In Appendix Table D.I is 
that effec5ts on earnings and transfer payments do not decay after the 
observation period. For two of the three groups the full sample and 
prior registrants, the assumption of ho decay of program impacts changes 
the estimate of the net value of the program very little. Since the other 
group new registrants — experiehced greater AFDC and earnings impacts, 
the alternative assumption of no decay affects the overall estimates more. 
From two perspeotives — the welfare and societe: perspectives, the net 
value of the program for new registrants b(^comes ioro negative and from the 
other two perspectives — the budget and taxpayer perspectives — the 
results inprov-e 

VI. .G:\nri*^iiaJ^y^ 

6/erall, these findings support two conclusions. First, the net value 
of CWEP depends heavily on the value attached to the outp::t produced in the 
CWEP asslgnrients because the jprbgram»s effects on earhlngs and welfare and 
the progrFi^a^^: net costs are relatively modest. Giveh the hig!i unemployment 
rate during the time of the demonstration and the unlimited duratio.^ of 
CWEP, the valr.e of CWEP i'^. West Virginia was not rhat it led to Increases 
in ps'v'tlcl pants' financial resources or to acvings in the government 
b^;<1get, but rather thc-it CWiilP worlcer * p/r>ridrd r cds an'^ services tc tht 
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community. If the opportunity to work is considered valuable in Itself, 
the iirograin may be of significant hoh-m6heta»^7 value in provld-*.ng welfare 
recipients this opr-- > unity, which .uey not be available in private 
sector. 

Second, the value of the program la hj;^her for prior ragistrahts than 
for new registrants fr<»i the perspectives of the welfare sariple, taxpayers, 
and society as a whole. This finding directly reflects both larger experi- 
mental-control differences In CWEP output and a more positive earnings 
efi'ect for prior registrants than for new registrants. As prior regis- 
trants on average remained on welfare for a longer period of time than hew 
registrants, they were more likely to enter and remain in CWEP than new 
registrants. 

This benefit-cost analysis has not taken into account several import- 
ant factors worth underscoring. The analytic approach used does not 
include benef.Hs difficult to assign a monetary v? e -- cuch the degree 
to which society values working over receiving 'I 'lTar^. The evaluatior 
also did not consider the implications of welfare fyothers spending more 
time working and less time with their children although in general the 
wOTen worked only during school hours. The factors not weighed in this 
analysis should be considered in interpreting its results. 
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CHAPTER 7 

THE AFDC^P RESEARHH DESIGN AND-^TA-SQURGES 



This chapter discusses the research design^ the research sample and 
data sources used in the analysis of CWEP as operated for the AFDC-U grbup^ 
almost ail men. 1 The first section describes the r^^search design ^ based on 
ccMDBp*. iabn of pairs of administrative areas with different participation 
gbalr , The following section describes the research sample. A final 
sec< von briefly presents the data sources and assesses data quality. (For 
mo. detail on data sources, see Chapter 3.) 

^ Tile pesearoh n^gt^r^ 

The research design used to evaluate CWEP for AFDC-Us compared two 

sets of administrative areas: four areas that were to create and fill as 
many CWEP positions as possible (termed the saturation areas) and four 
rxreas that were to limit CWEP participation to ito percent of the caseload 
(callod comparison areas). the administrative areas were selected to 
create Pairs matched on a number of factors.^ 

This design was chosen in order to evaluate the feasibility and 
implementafcion of ah open-ended saturation program and to determiiie the 
maximum possible participation levels in such a program. This design 
permits analysis of the incremental effects of increasing CWEP resources to 
serve a greater share of the caseload as compared to a more limited 
proportion. 

The research plan called for examining program participation in both 
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the saturation and comparlsbri areas and for gathering data on a series of 
specific outcome measures: percentage employed, average earnings^ percent- 
age receiving welfare grants and average welfare paymentSi Program impacts 
were calculated using ordinary least squareSi^ e ^ tables indicate whether 
program effects are statistically significant at the 99^ 95 and 90 percent 
levels of confidf^nce. These significance levels indicate the probability 
that a given saturation-comparison difference would not have occurred by 
chr^nce. 

It. The Resea rch Sample 

The following groups were included in the AFDC~U resei^rch sample: the 
entire AFDC-U caseload as of March 1, 1983; all anplicants who rogisterec^ 
with ViK between M^'^ch 1983 and April 198^1; and all AFDC-U WIN- registrants 
who moved into a research area between these dates. ^ 

Individuals in the t ^ ;arch sample were observed in two separate 
groups. Tho group of pr? registrants consisted of all WIN-mandatory 
recipients registered as of March 1, 1983. For this ^roup, participation, 
earnings and AFDC receipt were tracked from this date. The sample of new 
registrants included lull AFDC-U applicants who registered with WIN during 
the sa^ period of March I983 to April 198^1, as well as all 

VIN-regii ^vm areas not involved in the demonstration who moved to 

either a saturation nr comparison area durir^ that same periods 5 

Newly registered applicant- entered the research sample on the date 
they registered with WIN. Re^^ intrants who moved into a research area 
during the intake period entered the sample during the month in which they 
moved into a demonstration area. 6 Patterns of participation, employment 
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and welfare receipt were bbsenred for this group starting with the date 
that they registered or the date they moved into one of the study areas. 

The researdh sample included 5,630 AFDC-U registrants: 2*798 in 
saturation areas and 2,832 in the comparison ar^as. (See Table 7.1.) The 
total number Of research sample iembers differs slightly frOm the number of 
people on the AFDC-U caseload during the study period, according to data 
published by the State of West Virginia, for several reasons. As indicated 
above, registrants who had moved into the demonstration areas were included 
in the research sample. The number of people in the research sample was 
also affected by research decisions about assignment to assistance 
categories and inclusion of Only One WIN-registrant per case. 

Since it is not uncommon fOr individuals to switch between the AFDC 
and AFbe-U assistance categories, rUles were developed to determine place- 
ment into the AFDC or AFDC-U research samples when changes in category 
occurred during the sample intake period. A member bf the AFDC-U sample 
could have registered with WIN as the head Of an unemployed parent case; 
however, if the composition of the family changed, this person could be 
part of a family given AFDC. For research purposes, a female sample member 
on an AFDC-U case that changed status to AFDC generally became an AFDC 
sample member while a man in the same situation remained an AFDC-U sample 
member. 7 

Although more than one WIN registrant could be included in an AFDC-U 
case, the State of West Virginia required only one person per case to 
fulfill a work requirement. In the 7 percent Of the cases in which more 
than One WIN-registrant was included in a case, only one CWEP-eligible 
registrant was placed in the research sample in order to avoid artificially 
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TABtE 7.1 



WEST VIRGINIA 



NUH8ER QF WIN RESiSTRANTS IN THE AFDC-a SAMPLEr 
8Y HDNTH OF WIN REGISTRATION, AND RESEARCH AREA 



Honth of WIN Regl strati on 



Numbe r of Ihdl v 1 dua L ct 



Indi vidualB Who Wara Raglatarad With WIN 
08 of the Start of tha Damonat rati on 



gatq r^^l op 











Septenbar 1 BBS and Prior Months 


50S 


778 


1 260 


October - Dacenber 1882 


367 


257 


624 


January - Fabruary 1883 


270 


172 


442 


Total Nunber of Prior Registrants 


1139 


1207 


2346 


Individuals Who Registered With WIN After 








the Start of The Denonst rsti on 








Merch 1863 


172 


13S 


311 


April - June 1863 


302 


265 


567 


July - Septenber 1863 


384 


3 64 


766 


October * Decenber 1863 


312 


304 


616 


Jenuery -* Herch 1864 


406 


423 


629 


April 19B4 


83 


110 


183 


Totel Number of New Reglstrents 


irss 


1625 


3264 


Totel Semple 


2786 


2632 


5630 



SOURCE: HDRC calculations from tha West Virginia WIN Int'crmetlon Systemi 

NOTE: The eanple praeented In this tabla 18 tha darivad AFDC-U aampta which 

Includes only one registrant par AFDC-U case. 
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diluting the estimates of participation rates by including people In the 

sample who were not required to participate in eWEP. 8 

Table 7,2 Indicates that almost all of the sample members (93 percent) 

were male. The average sample member was 31 years of age and had completed 

1(9 years of schooling. Almost all of the meiabers of the sample were white. 

Over half had received welfare within the two years before the research 

began. The AFDC-U sample members showed substantial previous attachment to 

the labor force, much more than the AFDC sample. 

Registrants frcan the saturation and comparison areas differed in some 
measured characteristics. Fifty-six percent of the saturation sample 
compared to 66 percent of the comparison sample had received welfare within 
the two years before the research began a significant difference. 
Although the vast majority of sample members from both areas were white, 
the percentage was lower for the saturation areas than the comparison areas 
(96 percent and 98 percent respectively.) in the 2^1 months preceding 
sample entry, on average, saturation sample members received AFDC payments 
for six months in contrast to seven months for the comparison sample 
members. 

Comparison of the saturation and comparison areas as a whole masks the 
wide variation in demographic and socioeconomic characteristics across 
administrative areas. (See Table 7.3.) The percentage of blacks in each 
area ranged from .2 percent in Grafton to 7 percent in Princeton. The 
percentage of the sample who had recently received welfare ranged from 50 
to 63 percent in the saturation areas, and from 50 to 67 percent in 
comparison areas. 

Although the four pairs of saturation and comparison areas were 
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TffiLE 7.2 



Ha* VIRGINIA 

SaECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF ATO-U SMRE^f THE IM OF 
SAHR.E B4TRY, BY RBBISTRATION STATUS AHaPESEARW GROUP 
mw 19^ - APRIL 18B4 SAHrIe) 



Prior Rei 


3I strants 


1 

1 

Nai Real 


ietranta 


Total 


_ 

Saturation 


1 

Coi pari son 


Saturation 


1 

1 

Con pari eon 


Satiiratl on 


1 

Coi sari son 


2B.3 


h/a 


33.1 


h/a 


30.3 


h/i 


15.B 


n/t 


13.8 


n/a 


14.6 


n/a 


19*8 


n/a 


1B.4 


n/a 


1B.B 


h/a 


38i7 


n/a 


34.7 


n/a 


36 .3 


h/a , 


ri/a 


23.5 


n/fl 


24.3 


n/i 


24.0 


n/s 


25.4 


li/a 


22.7 


ii/ii 


23.8 


n/a 


23.9 


h/a 


33.5 


h/a 


29.4 


n/a 


27.2 


n/a 


19.5 


n/a 


22.8 


26.3 


19.1*** 


25.6 


15,1*** 


25 


16.8*** 


d.d 


34.4*** 


D.D 


40.4 




37.9*** 


30.5 


0.0*M 


22.8 


n/a 


25.9 


0,0*** 


27.9 


o.o*« 


30.3 


D.D*** 


29.3 


D.D*** 


0.0 


48.5*** 

B 

0.0 


D.D 


44.5*** 

0.0' 


D.D 


45.3*** 


0.0 


d.d 


Q.D 

II lU 


W • V 


0.0 






g.D° 


D.D 


00** 

lit w 


15.4 


o.o*** 


21.3 


0.0*** 


lUiO 




D.D 


0.0^ 


D.D 


0.D° 


D.D 


D.d" 


93.5 


93.5 




92.3 


93.0 


£.8 


6.5 


6.5 


7.3 


7.7 


7.0 


7.2 


20.6 




24.0 


22.1 


22.6 


21.2 


48.0 


44.7 


46.2 




47.0 


«.8 


22.7 


2«.?_ 


22.1 


22.3 


22.4 


23,2 


B.6 


11.0* 


7.7 


9.0 


B.O 


9.9** 


1 













Charactsri atl ca 

Adiilhjstrativa Arae {%] 
Huntington 
Mirtlnaburo 
ParkersiNiro 
Prlncaton 
Clarkaburg 
^ j raibht 
FayetteviUe 
Grafton 

Level of Urbanization (X)" 
d - Id 
11 - 2d 
21 - 30 
31-40 
41 - 50 
51 - 60 
61 - 70 
71 - BO 

81-90 

Sex (Xj 
Rale 
Female 



(X) 

24 Years or less 

25 to 34 Yesrs 
35 to 44 Years 

j|g w^^- op 
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T*LE 7.8 (continoed) 



ChcrabtBHttic 



Ethnicity (X) 
thite» NdtrHlBponic 
Blacky NorHispenic 
Dtiier 

Average Highest Srade Conpieted 

Harital Status (X) 
Spriad 
Never Harried 
Divbrcedr Widowed 

Average Nwber of ChUdren 
Less Than 4 Years 
4 to S Years 
6 id 12 Yeers 
13 to 18 Years 

Average Niii)er of Chitdren 
Less Than 19 Years of Age 

Any Qiiidren (X)'' 
Less thnn 6 Years 
6 to 16 Years 

Pridi- AFDC Dependency in the Tio 
Years Prior to Sanpte Entry (X) 
on AFbC 

Total famt of AFDC Received in 
24 tenth 8 Prior to Sampte Entry ($] 

Average Honthe on AFDC in Two 
Years Prior to Smpte Entry 

ERJC" 



Prior Regiatranta 



Saturati on 



30.d 



95.0 
4.7 
0.4 

10.1 



97.3 
1.6 
1.1 



0.70 
0.36 
0.79 
0.44 



S.89 



70.9 
58.0 



7.6 
92,4 



2028,55 



10,5 



Conparison 



31.a*«« 



97iB*« 



2.0*« 

e 

0.2 



10.0 



97.8 
0.5M 
1.7 



d.62*** 
0.37 
0.81 
0.50 



2.30 



68.8 
60.6 



Nqi Registrshta 



total 



S°^!i PL _i - Ca" pari son Sataration j Coipirilon 



5.9 
94.1 



2362. 66«* 



12,1 



30,7 



95.9 
3.S 
0.8 

10.5 



96.6 
1.7 
1.7 



0,70 
0.29 
0.63 
0.36 



1.98 



70.9 
51.1 



68.7 
31.3 



440,26 



31.0 

97.4*» 
2.4« 
0.2° 

10.8* 



95.1«« 
2.5 
2.4 



0.66 
0.28 
0.68 
0.36 



1.98 



67.B* 
53,6 



65.2« 
34.B 



502.80* 



2i4 



2;7 



30.8 



95.5 
4.2 
0.3 

10.3 



1.6 
1.5 



0.70 
0.32 
0.70 
0.38 



2.11 



70,9 
53,9 



43.8 
56.2 



1086.82 



8i7 



31 .3« 



97.8»»* 
2,2iM 

0 

0.2 



10.4 



96.3 
1.7 
2.1 



0.74 
0.42 



2.12 



8B.2M 
56,6« 



a9,9**» 

60.1 



1285,47m 



(contiifQedl 
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1 














Prior R 


sgi etranti 


Nei Regiitrshts 


Total 


CharactaMstic 


Saturati on 


C'Cjparieon 


Seturati on 


Coiperl son 


Satoration 


Coiperiaon 


Held Job at Any Tlia During Four 
Quarters Prior to Saiple EntrvlX) 


33.5 


31.2 


43.2 


48.3* 


39.2 


39.9 


Hald Job During QuartBr ^ 
Prior to Sample Eiitry \%] 


15.7 


13.8 


22i5 


22.3 


19.7 


18.7 


Avvroge Earnlnge During Four 




73H.1R 








1272.50 


Average Eemlnga OuHng Quarter 
Prior to Saiple Entry (1)*' 


169.81 


181.37 


343.65 


348.54 


272.8B 


277.29 


Soiple Slze^ 


1139 


1207 


16S9 


1625 


2798 


2K2 



SOURCE: Caiculationa froa HDRC Client Infornation Sheets and Unemptoyment Insarance earninoa and welfare recorde fpoi 
the State of Neat Virginia. 



NDTQi Dietribiitlons Key not add to lOO.t) percent because of roondings. 
H/A Indicates not applicable. 

a 

Laval of urbanization is defined or the percent of individuele living in an urban area in each county 
according to 1980 census data. 

b 

Oiatributiona nay not add to 100,00 percent because individuals can havis aiildran in iofe than dha category. 

Calculated fro* Unenplc^nent Insurence eernlnge rscords froi the State of West Virginia. Since nany 
individuals ibrlted but-bf-itste or in jobs not covered by the Hi syBteni earntnge date frail the Nest Virginia Unanploynient 
InfiurancB Systeii 18 oihsldered to iihderrepopt the incaiie of seipie lanbera. 

d- 

Fbr eelected cherecteri sties, sanple sizea nay very up to 2 eainpte points doa to niising data. 
B- 

Oii-aciuare test ihappropriete diie to lor expected celt frequencies, 

^ differences betieeii research groups are atatistlcally aignif leant using a two-tailed t-teat or dii-aquare teat 
" ERLC"*^"^ * ~ percdht; ♦* = S percent j = 1 percenti : i. 
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SaECTEp CHARACfERISTICS OF THE AFOO-O SA^RE 
AT THE TI« OF SAIRE BiTRY, BY AWflilSTHSflVE AREA 
(RAROH 1883 - AfflH. 1884 SAUtE) 




TABLE 7.3 (continued) 





Sfltarati on 


1 

Caipar1sor< 


CharactarlBtlc 


Hotitl ngton 


nartlnebarB 


Psrkersbarg 


1 

Princeton 


ularkeburg 


hi mont 


Fayette- 

-lit- — 

vUte 


1 

Graf ton 


rnor ntvQ OBponoBncj in ma iwo 
Yaars Prior to Saipte Entry 

No Prior AFOe 

rniir Mruu 


5Q.0 

50 3 


39^6 
60.4 


37i1 
62,9 


43.8 
56.2 


39.3 
60.7 


35^0 
65.0 


49.9 
50.2 


3g.9»« 
87.1 


Held dob at Any Tlia During Four 
OiuarterB Prior to Sanpte Entry'' 


39.7 


37.7 


44.4 


36.7 


44.2 


42.2 


39.7 


33.0«* 


Averaga Earnlnga During 
rour uosrsBrB rrior lo 
Soipte Entry ($) 


1251.42 


1258.93 


1S38.91 


1066.12 


1419.04 


1353.55 


1255.82 


1054.95« 


Snpte Slza^ 


848 


409 


525 


1016 


679 


875 


833 


6« 



SOURCE: Catcotatlone from HOflC Client Infometion Shoets and Une«ploy«ient Insurance earnlnga and welfare records from 
tha Ssate of Weat Virginlai 



NQTESi Distributions lay not add to 100,0 percent because of roundjngs. 

't.e«et of orbanlzatlon Is deflnod as the percent of Indivlduets living In an urban area In each raunty 
according to 1960 census data^ 

''catcotated froi Unenptoyment Insorance earnings records frcn the State of Wast Virginle. Since nany 
individuals Rorked out-of-atate or In Jobs not covered by the IJI eyetenf earnings data froa the We3t Virginia Unenploynent 
Insurance Systei is considered to under report the income of sample nenbere. 

^Fbr selected charactarieticsf sample sizas may vary up to 1 sampie point dua to missing data, 
d 

Chl-squara test inappropriate due to torn expected celt frequencies. 

Differences emong edmlni strati ve areas are statistically significant using a two-tailed t-test or chi-equera 
itart at the irollwlng levels; * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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originally chosen bedause of their similarities, data available after the 
choices were made indicated that they were quite different on certain key 
factors. According to data from the igfiO Censasi saturation areas taken 
together were higher in total population, and in the percentage of people 
living in urban areas of 2,500 or more. iSaturation areas as a whole also 
showed higher rates of employment in manufacturing and lower rates in 
mining. (See Table 1.2 in Chapter 1.) Saturation areas were more likely 
than the comparison areas to border on other states, and therefore other 
labor markets. These e.lvirbhicental differences between the saturation and 
ooiparison groups may be more important than the demographic differences 
between the two aggregated groups in accounting for staff experiences in 
implementing CWEP and the experience of AFDC-U registrants in the two types 
of areas. 

As recognized from the outset of the study, the research design used 
to evaluate eWEP as operated for the APDC-U group provides less reliable 
Impact results than an experimental design based on random assignment to 
experimental and control groups. Yet^ the designation of a control or 
non-research group in each demons tratlbri area would have diluted the intent 
to provide eWEP to as muen of th - AFDC-U caselo^a as possible, that is to 
saturate the caseload to the extent possible. 

This analysis used techniques to statistically adjust for differences 
in the demographic and economic ch.-. pcterlstics of the areas. However^ 
these techniques did not correct for all differences among the areas. 
Therefore, the observed differences in butcbmes bet./een the saturation ard 
comparison areas may partly reflect differences in the characteristics of 
the areas. This limitation should be kept in mind in interpreting the 
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AFfie-U Impact results. 

Prior registrants and new registrants exhibited dlfferencses In 
background characteristics. Prior registrants are more likely to be 
long-term welfare recipients than new registrants. In the Saturation 
areas, the prior registrants had received welfare for an average of 10.5 
months in the two years before entering the sample, in contrast, the nf?w 
registrants had, on average, received payments in only two of these months. 
(See Appendix table E.I.) in the comparison areas, the prior registrants 
received welfare an average of 12 months in the two years before entering 
the sample while the new registrants received welfare for ah average of 
three months, ftiso, prior registrants were less likely to have held a job 
at any time during the year before sample entry. 

TTie analysis of the effects of the program on new registrants and 
prior registrants was complicated by the fact that CWEP was Already 
operating in West Virginia when this evaluation of the prograi for- the 
AFDC-U caseload began. Therefore, prior registrants could have been 
exposed to CWEP for some time before the evaluation began and, as a result, 
might show higher rates of participation and different program effects. 

Ill- ^^ata^^eurees^anri fta ta Quai-tfcv 

Data used in the evaluation of the program for the AFDC-U group 
included many sources also used in the evaluation for the AFDC group. As 
in the case of the AFDC group, state administrative records from the WIN 
information system, the Hnempibyment Insurance system and the welfare 
payments system provided quantitative data on program activity, employment, 
earnings and welfare payments. 9 (See Table 7.^ for the length of follow-up 
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T«LE 7i4 



lEST mm 



tfflGiH DF mim mm? for m im sahr.e, by mta soure and period of sa*le Itry 

[mOi m - APRIL 19S4 SAfFtE) 



I 









tBiigth of Fdltol-Up By Period of S«pie Enti^ 


Data Source 


last Date Dnta 
Are Available 


Point atMhicti 
I&ta Starts to 
Be Collected 


Harch 1993 


1 

ApHl-__ 
June 19^ 


1 

July- 
Septate r 1993 


1 

_ Dctober- 
Decenber 1983 


January- 
Itarch 19B4 


1 

April 
1984 










Program Data frn the 
NIN Infomatjon Syatn 

iiis] 


Oeceiber 19B4 


Date of Spple 
Entry 


21 Honths 


18 Months 


15 HonthB 


12 fentha 


9 Hontha 


9 Honths'' 


Ooarterty BsptoyMsiit 
and EarnlngB data fra 
the State oT Veet 
Virginia Uimptogjnt 
Insaranco Systei 


Third Calendar 
Quarter 198S 


4 Quarters 
Prior To 
Smple Entry 


10 Querters 

After 
Saiple Entry 


9 Quarters 

After 
Sample Entry 


9 Qtiarters 

After 
Ssiiple Entry 


7 Quarters 

After 
Siple Entry 


6 Quarters 

After 
Sample Entry 


5 Quartera 

After 
Sample Entry 


Honthty Wetfare Grant 
Pbypnta from ttia State 
or Vest Virgin! j^FDC 
l^ymentg SystSRi 


danoary 1986 


24 Honths 
Pri or to 
Sipie Entry 


35 HonthB 


32 Ifanths 


29 HonthB 


26 Montha 


23 Hontha 


22 Hintha 


Hoiithty DneNptoyient 
Insurance Benefits data 
froi the State 6f Neat 
Virginia linemptoyiiisnt 
Insurance System 




12 HonthB 
Prior to 
Sample Entry 


34 HonthB 


31 Hohtha 


28 HonthB 


25 Hontha 


22 Honths 


21 Honths 



^K - ^S«P'^«"«^Mccurred at different points in the client ft«. m registrantB entered the »ple at initial WIN regi 
or upon .oving into a demonetratiOR area. For prior registrants, Ba»pte entry occurred et teonatratibn etart. 
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Ronths of fottoi-opi 



&iptoy"ii>( find earnings data are based Oh DhenpldyReht Ihsurancg eernlngs records which report earnings on a calendar quarter 
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Calendar qiiartar of mple entry is riot nhsidered to be a foUdirup quarter for enpli^Bant end earnings. 

a- -- - - - - 

The first iOhth of fblloirup for ielfere grant inynents and Unanploynent Inaurance benefits includes the nonth in Khlch an 
individaol enters the snple. 
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available. 5 Extended prograia activity data from WIS were iathered through 
April 1986 for a select group of the AFDC-U sample. The MDRC iurvey of a 
randoffl sample of CWEP worksite participants and their supervisors included 
both AFDCs and AFDC-Us; it provided informatibh on the nature of the CHEP 
experience. The data on demographic characteristics collected for the 
AFDC-U sample were more limited than for the AFDC group. Qualitative data 
gathered as part of the field research about the program operated for the 
AFDC group also applied to the AFDC-U group. A brief discussion of the use 
of those data in the evaluation of the AFDC-U group will follow. (Chapter 
3 provides more detail oh data sources.) 

A. The^WIW^Tnfopmation Mvstem rWTS') 

WIS furnished data on program participation, Job placement, WIN- 
dereglstratlon and sanctioning for both the AFDC and AFDC-U groups. In 
addition, it supplied infomatloh on demographic characteristics of AFDC-U 
sample members. Information from WIS was collected from the beginning of 
the evaluatlbh for the AFDC-U group in Jfaroh 1983 until December 198U. The 
demographic information drawn from WIS about the AFDC-U group is less 
extensive than the Information gathered for members of the AFDC group. 10 
The available data Included age, sex, ethnicity, highest grade completed, 
marital status, and the number and ages of children. This information was 
gathered at the point of registration with WIN. Therefore, some of this 
information may be out of date for those members of the AFDC-U group who 
registered more than one or two months prior to entering the research 
sample (i.e. before the evaluation began or before moving into a demonstra- 
tion area.) 
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B. jhe__State 6^4g^t V^4^^tnla^^ <?vatim 
l*hls system provided data oh welfare grant amounts for each member of 
both the AFDC and AFDC-U research groups from the period beginning two 
years prior to sample entry and ending January 1986J^ 

The quality of the research data was tested by comparing automated 
grant amounts with case file pasnnent values for a sample of clients with 
both earnings and welfare payments for a given period. (see Chapter 3 
for a more detailed description of the test of the quality of these data.) 
the West Virginia research data do not appear to be as accurate as data for 
similar samples in MDRC's other evaluations of state work/welfare programs. 
However, differences between the percentage of discrepancies in the 
saturation areas and those in the cbniparisoh areas were small and not 
statistically significant. TJierefdre, the welfare payments system was 
believed to be a satisfactory data source for the analysis. 13 
The State of West Vlrginia^JfteM^lovTBe nt^ 
ttiis system supplied data on quarterly earnings and monthly 0i 
benefits for both the AFDC and AFDC-U group. In both cases, earnings 
information was available for each sample member from one year prior to 
sample entry until September 1985. For the AFDC-U group, information on UI 
benefits was collected from March 1982 through becember 1985. 

Earnings reported to the UI system in West Virginia may underestimate 
total earnings for a number of reasons in addition to the usUal recording 
lags. Earnings from both off-the-book and out-of-state work are not 
reported to the tri system. (F*or a fuller explanation, see Chapter 3.) 

To test quality of the earnings data from the UI system, these data 
were compared to job placement data from WIS. For registrant^ entering the 
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sample in the last tnonth of a calendar qoarteri 36 percent of the 836 
sample members who were placed into employment, according to WIS", within 
six months of registration had no West V^rginia Bi-reported earnings over a 
comparable period. the level of non-reported earnings was found to be 
Significantly higher in the saturation areas than in the comparison 
areas. this was largely due to the fact that the saturation areas 
bordered other states. Three of the four areas with the iost uncovered 
earnings were saturation areas that border other states. 15 

The extent of earnings not covered by the the UI system is a serious 
issue for this program analysis since not only are employment rates and 
earnings underestimated, but, more importantly saturation-comparison 
differfnces will be biased. ^6 

D. Other Quantitative Data Soup cpa 

Other quantitative data sources include interviews with 34 women and 
60 men working in CWEP assignments and their supervisors, previously 
discussed in Chapter 3 on the AFDC group. As for the AFDC group, extended 
program participation data were collected from the WIS filesj in this case 
for 144 AFDC-U clients still registered with WIN as of December 31, 1984. 
these data were collected because 2,231 registrants -- approximately 40 
percent of all registrants — were still registered with WIN in December 
and 980 of these registrants were still in CWEP. 
E. ettalitat.1ve^Bata Sourr»Pa 

Qualitative data sources provided detailed information oh program 
operations in the local offices, and addressed such issues as the develop^ 
ment of CWEP jobs, CWEP asj?ignment decisions and staff understanding of 
CWEP objectives. these data were collected through interviews, observa- 
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tlbhs of client-staff interactions, and reports on program activlti 
(For wore detail, see Chapter 3,) 



CHAPTER 8 

PAttERWS OF PARTTHTPflTTOW JPOB^ftPBH-tt. 



This chapt-r discusses the extent to which AFDC-U registrants In both 
the saturation and comparison areas participated in CWEP. As noted in 
Chapter 7 on the research design, four adininlstrative areas within the 
state were selected to implement a caseload-wide CWEP initiative. These 
areas were compared to four other areas, which did not have the resources 
to place all eligible APDC-0 recipients in a CWEP worksite. In these four 
comparison areas, CWEP participation was limited to HO percent of the 
Caseload. 

The participation analysis presented in this report differs from that 
of the first report in that it updates findings and addresses additional 
research issues. First, while the previous report focused on only the 
saturation areas, this report analyzes participation patterns for the four 
comparison areas as well. 

Second, the first report analyzed only a portion of the saturation 
area sample: those members of the sample who had registered with WIN as Of 
March 1, 1983 and those who registered between March and June 1983. The 
analysis in this report excimlnes the participation of all AFDC-Us who were 
part of the caseload in both the saturation and comparison areas from March 
1983 through April 198IJ and follows them f5r nine months after entering the 
sample. 

third, for this report, extended follow-up data were available for 
early enroliees into the samisle. People who had registered with WIN as of 



March 1^ I983, or who registered from March through June 1983, were tracked 
for 18 months after sample entry, these ear enrollees make up 57 percent 
of the entire sample. Additional data ..^ere also collected for a special 
sample of early enrollees who were tracked for 34 to 37 months after 
entering the sample; this extended follow-up is particularly important 
because of the ongoing participation requirement and the fact that CWEP 
assignments were frequently made several months after sample entry. 

Fourth^ this analysis presents several measures of participation and 
examines the Intensity of program participation, i.e. how much time parti- 
cipants spent at CSEP worksites and whether participants worked in CWEP 
assignments during everfr month that they were on the rolls. 

This chapter includes several sections, the first shows the percent- 
age of the caseload that participated in CWEP by calendar month for each of 
the eight administrative areas in the study. the next section uses a 
different approach, focusing on the participation patterns of a group of 
registrants within nine months after they entered the sample. This section 
discusses differences in participation patterns between AFDC-Us in the 
saturatidh areas and those in the comparison areas, between new and prior 
registrants, and among the eight areas within the study. The third section 
examines CWEP participation for important subgroups within both the satura- 
tion and comparison samplejs. The fourth section discusses participation 
patterns over time, using follow-up periods of varying length. The fifth 
section analyzes the program status of registrants at a specific point in 
time after entering the tiample. This type of analysis is useful in deter- 
mining the proportion of AFDC-U registrants at a specific point in time who 
were eligible for CWEP but had not worked in a CWEP position. The last 
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section discusses the intensity of participation for those registrants who 
ever actually worked in a CWEP position. 1 

ii easeioad Paptteipat-l on Ra4ea 

In 1982, when CWEP was instituted in West Virginia, 40 percent of the 
state's AFbC-D recipients were participating at a CWEP worksite by the 
fourth month 6f operation. Beginning in March I983, staff in the four 
saturation areas Were told to create and fill as many CWEP slots as 
possible, while staff in the four comparison areas Were instructed to keep 
monthly participation rates at the prevailing level, i.e. equal to or less 
than HO percent of the caseload. 

As shown in Table 8.1, during the study period, the AFDC-tT caseload 
participation rate for the saturation areas as a whole peaked at 69 percent 
in June 1983. The AFDC-U caseload participation rate gives the percentage 
Of registrants in the ftFSC-O caseload each month Who held CWEP dobs during 
that particular month, fhe Parkersburg area achieved the highest caseload 
participation rate of the areas studied: 81 percent of the caseload was 
participating in CWEP during August 1983. The caseload participation rates 
in the comparison areas peaked at 40 percent in July I983. In all eight of 
the study areas, caseload participation rates began to decline in the fall 
of 1983 as the size of the caseloads increased; the number of registrants 
participating each month continued to increase, but not at as high a rate 
as the caseloads.^ 

During most months for which caseload participation rates were 
calculated, the difference between the rates for saturation and comparison 
areas was about 30 percentage points. (See Figure 8.1.) As noted in the 
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tABLE 8,i 
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FIGURE 8.1 



hll AFOg-U: PER9ENTAGE OF GASELOAD PARTICIPATING 

IN GiP, BY RESEARCH AREA 
(JANUARY 1983 - FEBRUARY 1984) 
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first West Virginia report, s'jaff In the saturation areas procured additions 
al worksite slots both by reaching out to sites that had never before 
sponsored participants and by aaklng current sponsors If they could use 
more CtfEP participants. 

Data presented in the first report indicate that caseload participa- 
tion rates of 60 to 70 percent may be the maximum levels of participation 
that can be expected in operating CWEP for AFDe-Os with an ongoing 
participation requirement. To ascertain why the remaining men were not 
participating in CWEP, MDRC's field researcher reviewed with caseworkers 
the situation of each nonparfcicipating AFDC-0 recipient In the saturation 
areas from March through May 198if.3 

About 3b percent of those not assigned to CWEP received welfare grants 
low enough that the number of hours that they would be required to work In 
CWEP positions Was not sufficient to make their placement attractive to 
worksite sponsors. Another 25 percent of the hbhpartlclpants were not 
placed due to difficulty, especially m the rural areas, in finding 
pbsltlbhs at worksites. Seventeen percent had problems with their health 
or their family's health. Another 8 percent of the nonpartlclpants were 
fudged by caseworkers to have unreliable work habits or poor reputations; 
since one objective of CWEP in West Virginia was to improve the Image of 
public welfare, caseworkers tried to provide sponsors with good workersi 

The r-Mainlng one-fifth were not participating in CWEP for a variety 
of reasons. Some registrants were exempted due to particsipatibh in train- 
ing or part-time emplbymeht.^ Problems with transportation, particularly 
in the rural counties where transportation to the nearest available work- 
site sometimes would have cbst more than the $25 provided, also affected 
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assignment decisions. 5 Additionally, some hohparticipants had been 
assigned to a worksite, but had riot yet started participating. Finally, a 
few recipients may have been assigned to worksites and, without a good 
cause, may have refused to participate. 

II* ParticiDatton Patterns Within a nrilform ^ ellQw-nb Period 

The preceding discussion assessed CWEP implemeritatiori in eight admin- 
istrative areas by examining trends in the percentage of registrants In the 
AFDC-D caseload each month who participated in CWEP during that particular 
month. This section will use another approach, also used in the AFDC 
participation analysis, to assess program implementatibri: examining the 
percentage of registrants in the AFDC-D sample who participated in CWEP 
within nine months of sample entry. By following a group of registrants 
over time, this approach indicates whether the registrants participatirig 
each month are the same individuals. Furthermore, this analysis reveals 
the probability that an individual AFDC-D registrant will participate 
within a nine-month foiibw-up period. 

As shown in Table 8.2, 6G percent of the registrants in the saturation 
areas and 41 percent of the registrants in the ccanparison areas partici- 
pated at a worksite for at least one day within nine months of sample 
entry, for about a 2G percentage point difference between the two types of 
areas. 

As was the case with the AFDCs, hbh-CWEP activities for AFDC-Ds were 
minimal. However^ the effort to provide CWEP assignments for as many 
members of the AFDC-D caseload in the saturation areas as possible may have 
decreased the use of non-CWEP activities. six percent of the registrants 
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* 

m mmm^ wDiarofs of the atoihj sme nm nine months 

AFTER SAHPtE BlTOf, BY RffilSTHOTIDN IbTATUS ;IND RESEfflCH GROUP 
(HAflQi 1983 - APRIL 1984 SAMPLE] 



nrfbiriancs Indlntbr 
Rirtlclpstad in UEP 
(^rticipated in Other Activity 
Ubb Placmint' 
DeregiBtered 
Sanctioned 
Saipla Size 



Prior Regia trantB 



I 



SfltUraJibh C^Mparison 

71.3 51,8»»» 
1.1 5.9»« 
30.8 21.5»*» 
63,2 51 .0«** 

7.4 4.1 

1139 1207 



Nm Registrants 



T 



Seturation Coupe ri son 
52.9 32.4*** 



1.8 
35.9 
79.4 

5.5 
1659 



32.0« 
76.7* 

i.i*** 

1625 



Total 



Saturation 
60.4 
1.5 
33,8 
72.8 
6.3 
2798 



40.8«« 
6.1*** 
27.5»»* 
85.7*« 

2832 



SOJRIE: HDRC calculations frw the Nest Virginia WIN Inforaation Systen, 



NOTES: All perfomance indicators are catcatated as a percentage of the total nunber of individuels in the 
Indira ted renarch grbiip. 

PSrticifatigb is defined as attending any activity for at least one day. 

Individuals entering the sample in April 1984 have between 8 end 9 months of tracking data fotlBr-Op, 
depending on .S)ar ftey entered the sa«ple in the earlier or later part of April. For the process analysts, ttase a 
mmn are considered to have 9 nonths of foltor-up. 
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H.^ , ^ , P^"**"""* infor«ation is based on Mployiient that is reported tc prograi staff. ProgrM placeieht 
date will not be ueed to measure impacts. Hioi^wons 



levels 
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Differend|B beteeen research groups are statistirally significant using a chi-squere test at the folloiing 
L* = 10 pafceht; *• = 5 percent} *** = 1 psrcant. 
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from comparison areas participated in noh-CHEP activities during the 
follow-up period while only 2 percent 6f the registrants froin saturation 
areas did so. Ndn-CWEP activities in the comparison areas consisted 
primarily of Individual job search and training. (See Appendix Table F.I.) 

According to program records, one-third of the saturation area regis- 
trants were placed In unsubsldlzed jobs during the nine-month follow-up 
period. This figure was significantly higher than the 28 percent of the 
comparison area registrants who were placed during this period. 

these placement rates, however^ should be viewed with caution. The 
rates differ in several ways from the employment rates presented in Chapter 
9, which are based on Unemployment Insurance records, to the extent that 
registrants find Jobs and do not report them to their caseworkers, the 
placement rates in Table 8.2 will understate true ^pioyment rates. On the 
other hand, using Unemployment Insurance records as a data source will 
understate true employment rates to the extent that jobs ire not reported 
to the West Virginia UI system such as jobs which are out-of-state. 

During the nine-month follow-up period, a higher proportion of regis- 
trants from the saturation areas as opposed to registrants from comparison 
areas were deregistered from WIN: 73 percent and 66 percent, respective- 
ly. 6 Sanctioning rates during this nine^month follow-up period were also 
higher in the saturation areas than in the comparison areas: 6 percent and 
3 percent, respectively. 

Since new registrants and prior registrants differed in demographic 
characteristics as well as in prior employment and welfare receipt, 
different participation patterns for the two groups are not surprising. 
Table 8.3 shows that in the saturation areas as well as the comparison 
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TABLE 8.3 



KEY PERFOR^WNCE INOICAfORS OF T>m AR)C-U SAMPLE WITHIN NINE MONTHS 
AFTER 8AMn.E BiTRY^ BY RESEARCH GROUP ANO REGISTRATION STATUS 
(MARCH 18B3 - APRIL 1884 SAMPLE] 



RBPfornanoa Indicator 



Saturation 



Prior 
Ragi strant 



Naw 
Raglatrant 



Con pari son 



Prior 
Regl Btrant 



New 

Rsglstraht 



Plartlclpatad In GWEP 

Participated In Other Activity 

- e 

Job Ptacaoient 

baragi stored 

Sanctioned 



71.3 
1.1 

30.8 
63.2 
7.4 



52.8*** 

1.8 
35.8**» 
78.4*** 

5.5* 



51. B 
5.8 
21.5 
51.0 
4.1 



32.4*** 

6.3 
32.0*** 
76i7*** 

1.B*** 



SanpLe Size 



1138 



1658 



1207 



1625 



SOJRCEi MDRC CBtCQtfitl one from the West Vlrglnle WIN Information System. 

NOTES: Alt pa rforBBnci Indicators a ra calculated as a percentage of the totet ncnber 
of Individuals In the Indicated registration status. 



F^rtlclpatlon la defined ee attending any activity for at least one day. 

1 Individuals entering tHe sacnple In April 18B4 Heve botween 6 and 8 months of 

tracking dete folloif-op» depending oh whether they entered the sample In the eortler or later 
pert of AprlU For the procese analyelst these sample members are considered to heve 8 
months of follow-ap^ 

a 

P'^ogrem^plec^meht Ihfbrmetlon Is besed on employment that Is reported to 
program staff. Prograu placeiaent data will not be uaad to measure Impacts. 

^^/^•»'«nceB be^een reg1stret1c)n stetuses ere statistically significant using 
a chl-aquare test at the foltowing levalss ♦ = 10 percent; = 5 percent; = 1 perce.it. 
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areas, a smaller proportion of new registrants participated In CWEP as 
compared to prior registrants, but a larger proportion of new registrants 
than prior registrants were Reregistered from WIN within the nine-month 
follow-up period. Placements and sanctions also differed between the two 
groups: placements were more likely to occur among the new registrants 
while sahctlohs were more frequent among the prior registrants. 

These differences between the new and prior registrants can be attri- 
buted to several factors. Since prior registrants had been in the program 
for longer than the hew registrants, they were available for assignment to 
CWEP for a longer period of time. Differences between prior and new 
registrants may also be accounted for by the fact that many of the prior, 
AFDC-U registrants were participating in CWEP when higher participation 
goals for the saturation areas were established in March I983. Forty- 
three percent of the prior registrants in the saturation areas and 36 
percent of the prior registrants in the comparison areas were participating 
as of this date. Since prior registrants had been on the welfare caseload 
for longer than new regiistrants, caseworkers may have known the prior 
registrants better and may have been more likely to assign them to a 
worksite. The fact that prior registrants were more likely to have been 
assigned to CWEP may account for differences in sanctioning rates between 
the prior and new registrants. The differences in deregistratibn rates 
between new and prior registrants is due to the greater probability that 
the new registrants, the more employable of the two groups, will leave the^ 
welfare rolls. 

Within the saturation and comparison areas, participation patterns 
differed by area. (See Appendix Table F.2.) Among the four saturation 
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areas, nine-nonth participation rates ranged from 51 percent in Martiiisburg 
to 7b percent in Parkersburg. Por the comparison areas, participation 
rates also varied; from 34 percent in Grafton to 48 percent in Fayette- 
villei 

Job piaoeoent figures and deregistratioh rites differed among the 
areas in a pattern generally cbhsisteht with the state of their local labor 
aarkets. For example, in the Hartinsburg area, one of the strongest of the 
eight labor markets, 48 percent of the research sample reported Job place- 
ments and 88 percent were deregistered. Theae figures, along with the 51 
percent participation rate for the area, also reflect the relatively unique 
orientation of the Hartinsburg staff which, compared to the other areas, 
emphasized unsubsidized Job placement as a higher priority than CWEP. 

Sanctioning rates also varied across the areas, ranging from one 
percent in Grafton to 8.5 percent in Huntington. Three areas, Huntington, 
Hartinsburg and Princeton, were clustered toward the high end of the 
sanctioning scale. Although the saturation areas as a group had higher 
participation and sanctioning rates than the grouped comparison areas, 
there is not a clear correlation (positive or negative) among the areas 
between high sanctioning rates and high participation rates. For example, 
the Parkersburg area had the highest participation rate as well as one of 
the lower sanctioning rates. Thus, it was possible to achieve high levels 
of participation without high levels of sanctioning. Several explanations 
are possible: people assigned to CHEP may have been willing to parti- 
cipate, the threat of sanctions may have proved enough of ah inducement to 
participate, infornal cajoling may have proved effective -- or, despite 
noncompliance by some registrants assigned to CWEP, area staff may have 



chosen uot to sanction many clients and still have been able to achieve 
high levels of partlclpatloni? 
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Thus far, the analysis of participation has focused on the full sample 
and the principal subsamples of new and prior registrants. This section 
looks at the participation patterns for important subgroups within both the 
full sample and the prior and new registrant groups to determine whether 
soie segments of the AFDC-U caseload participated at higher rates than 
others. To the extent that participation data Indicate which registrants 
were assigned to CHEP, analysis of participation rates will indicate 
whether assignment patterns differ between the saturation and caparison 
areas. 

The data do not Indicate a clear tendency for caseworkers to select 
the more employable AFDC-Us for assignment to CWEP worksites. In fact, it 
appears that Individuals without recent work experience or those with 
recent histories of welfare receipt were more likely to participate in eWEP 
than their more employable counterparts. This tendency was more pronounced 
in the saturation areas than the comparison areas. (See Table 8.4 .) 

in the saturation areas, CWEP participation rates were slightly lower 
for registrants who had completed at least 12 years of schooling versus 
those who did not have this much education. However, participation rates 
did not differ for these two groups in the comparison areas. There was no 
clear correlation between participation rates and the level of urbanization 
of regi St rents* county of residence. 

As with previous public work programs In West Virginia, the few female 
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WaST VIR6INZA 



OiBP PARTlCiRAtlON BATB FOR THi AFOOHJ SAMPtE» 

BY SELECTED a«ACTERISTlCS| RBSISTRATiQN STATUS AND RESE^GH GROUP 
(HARCH 1863 - Amit 1884 SAHPifj 



ChiracCeMstl c 


Prior Reglstrents 


1 

Hm Regletrente 


_ . . . 
Seturetl on 


.__ __ :.. 
Gomperleon 


Seturetl dn 


_ 

Cdaperleon 












Male 


71.7 


52.6»* 


64.1 


33.4**» 


FiiDite 


64.8 


38. 7** 


38«0**» 


20.0«»» 


Age 


• 








24 Yiare or LiEiSB 


69.4 


4B.3 


51 .D 


34.0 


26 to 34 Yaara 


72.9 


53.5 


64.6 


32.5 


35 €0 44 Yaarfi 


6B.0 


52^7 


51 .2 


33.1 


45 Yiars or More 


75.5 


4B.8 


52.6 


26.0 


Ethfil c1 ty 










Vhltiiv Ndn-Hlapanic 


70.8 


51 .7 


53.2 


32.3 


BLackf Ndrv-Hlspenic 


81 .1 


5B.3 


46.9 


35.9 


Alt Othara 


50.0^ 


60.0*^ 


25.0*^ 


33.3^ 


Marital Statue 










Married 


71.4 


52.2 


53. D 


32.4 


Mover Married 


72.2 


33.3 


64.3 


14.6»» 


Divorced or Widowed 


61 .5 


35^0 


37.8 


4B.7»» 


Yeere bf Sohddl Cdapleted 










12 Yeere dr More 


67.8* 


52.7 


49.3»»* 


31.4 


tese than 12 Yeere 


73.3 


51 .2 


56.4 


33.4 


Held Job at Any Tine 










During Four Qiiertere 










Prior to AppUcetldh 










Yae 


67.5** 


43 .2*** 


49.7»» 


32.7 


No 


73.2** 


55.7»*» 


55i4»» 


32.1 
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RacalvBd AFDC In 2 YSars 
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20 
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30 


31 - 


40 


41 - 


50 
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60 


61 - 


70 


71 - 


80 


B1 - 


90 



SeQpte Size 



Prior ReglBtrante 



Satarati on Qaap arladh 



74i0»»» 
38i1»»» 



71.8 

71.2 
67.8 

o.o'' 
o.o'' 
o.o'' 

76.6 

o.o'^ 



52.7»» 
38.e»» 



80.2*»» 
47i7*» 

biO** 
bib** 

51 i3 

b.d'' 



Hem Regletrante 



^Bturatl on Compe r1 son 



0.0 

d.o^ 



1138 



1207 



57.7»»» 
5D.7»»* 



56.6* 
0.0^ 
51.2 
48.9- 
0.0^ 
0.0^ 



0.0 
54.7 
0.0^ 



1659 



32.2 
32.5 



28.0 
36.1 
0.0^ 
O.D 
30.2* 
0.0^ 
0.0^ 
0.0 
0.0^ 



1625 
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Catculatlbne from HOflC CLIant Information Sheets, Ononployroent Insurance earningB and 
•rat fare records froa the State of West Virfiinia, and program tracking records from the West Virginle 
WIN Infonaatlon System. 



NOTESx Participation is defined as ettendlng CWEP for at least one day. 

-- ------ ^naivlduBlB ihtarlng the aampLe in April 1884 have betwean 8 and 8 mdhths of trecWng 

date foil w-up, dependlhg bh whether they entered the eaple In the eartlar or later pert of April. 
For the process anatysiB, ^asa soople ■ambara are considered to have 9 isonths of fdllbir-up. 

a- - - -._ _ 

-- Level of urbanization Is defined as the percent of indivlduels living In en urban 

araa in each county according to 1980 census date. 

b- _ 

Chi-sqUare test inappropriate due to icm expected celt frequenclefi. 

For ea^ cbluhri in the tablet a atatistical test wee perforaed to detarmlne whether 

the particifatlon rata for each iubcategbry wis different frc» the everage participation for ell 
other catagorlCB. For example t the 69.4 parcant participation rate achieved prior reglstrents 24 
years Of age or younger in the saturation areas was not aignlf icantly different from the everege 
participation rate achiavad by prior reglatrants of other eges in the saturation areas. Differences 
in pertlclpatlon rates in jaapBrlsbh to ell other groups are stati ati oil ly significant qsI ng a 
chl-aquara taat at tiie foUotlng lavalas * ^ 10 parcant ( = 5 parcant; = 1 parcant. 
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ftFDC-U reolplients in both the saturation and comparison areas participated 
at lower rates than the males. Yet, the participation levels of the women 
were noteworthy given the widespread ambivalence of staff about requiring 
female heads of cases to participate in CWEP when an adult male was also a 
member of the case. 

IV. Pa Ptlel nation ^a^^.A pns^vefM'tiiiP 

Figures 8.2 and 8.3 shew the cumulative participation rate for regis- 
trants entering the research sample in the earlier and later months of the 
enrollment period. Differing fbllow-up periods are available for each 
group. For example, AFDC-Us entering the sample through June 1983 have 18 
fflbnths of follow-up data. 

Although participation rates increased quickly in both the saturation 
and comparison areas during the first six months after enrollment into the 
research sample, the slope Of this increase is much more steep in the 
saturation areas. This reflects the bigger push in the saturation areas to 
assign as marqr registrants as possible to CWEP. 

I^st the six-month point, the lines depicting the cumulative participa- 
tion rates are almost identical between the two types of areas. This indi- 
cates that in both the saturation and comparison areas, if an individual 
was not assigned to CHEP within six months of registration or when the 
research began, the chance of being assigned to CWEP at a later date was 
relatively IdwiS 

However, the likelihood of being assigned to CWEP after being on the 
rolls for several aonths was not nil: participation rates continued to 
climb over time at a slow rate past the six~month point. Among those for 
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FIGURE 8.2 
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whom 18 months of folldw-up were available (the prior registrants and new 
registrants entering the sample from March through June 1983), the 18-month 
participation rate In the saturation areas was 71 percent while the corres- 
ponding rate In the comparison areas was 52 percent. 

Partl0li>atlon^Bd-G^t^nu4^ R lig±bi^-ff.v 

Thus far Iri this chapter^ participation has been analyzed In two ways. 
The first section presented caseload participation rates, showing the 
percent 8f registrants in the AFDC-D caseload each ionth who participated 
in CHEP during that particular month. These caseload participation rates 
do not indicate whether the participants are the same individuals each 
month, the second section examined the participation rate of the group of 
registrants in the AFDC-D sample who participated in eWEP within nine 
months of sample entry. This measure of participation may understate the 
ability of the program to reach the targeted caseload by including ail 
registrants in the sample as the base, although hot all registrants in the 
sample remained eligible for CtfEP throughout the study period. in fact, 
over two-thirds of the registrants left the rolls within nine months of 
entering the sample. Neither of the two measures indicates whether 
registrants participated for a short or long period of time. 

Given these shortcomings of the two participation measures used thus 
far, this section presents another type of analysis of participation which 
measures the program's success In saturating the AFDC-U caseloao with CWEP 
In a different way^ This approach examines the proportion of clients who, 
at a specific point in time relative to sample entry, were still on the 
rolls, did not have Jobs and had not yet participated. This Is the group 
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eligible for the program but not reached by the CWEP partioipatibh 
requiraneht. 

Figure 8.4 indicates that In both the satviratlbh and comparison areas, 
this group of registrants was small. (Appendix Table F.3 provides iore 
detailed figures.} At nine months after sample entry, U percent of the 
saturation area registrants and 17 percent of the cbmparlsbn area regis- 
trants were still on welfare, were not employed, and had never participated 
in CHEP. The proportion of prior and new registrants not covered by the 
participation requirement was similar: 3 percent of the prior registrants 
and il percent of the new registrants n the saturation areas and 19 and 15 
percent, respectively, in the comparison areas. 

The difference in coverage between the saturation and comparison areas 
can be explained in several ways. First, as noted earlier, registrants in 
the saturation areas were more likely to be dereglstered from the program 
than registrants in the ccmparisoh areas so that a large proportion of 
registrants in the comparison areas was still available for CHEP assign- 
ments nine months after entering the research sample. Second, as described 
in previous sections, more effort was made in the saturation areas to get 
as many available AFDC-Os as possible Into CHEP. the H percent of the 
saturation area registrants who were not subjected to the CHEP mandate were 
iilceiy to be the few registrahtsi described at the beginning of the 
chapter, who were exempted from CWEP. In addition, those registrants who 
had not participated in CHEP by nine months after sample entry may have 
been sanctioned previously due to noncompliance and by the nine month point 
may have been back on the rolls. 
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FIGURE 8.4 
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Vi. Intensity of-PaPfejr><Tift^ ^^^ 

CHEP, as operated for AFDC-Os, was Intended to require csbhtlnuous 

participation: oiice assigned to a worksite, registrants were expected to 
work until they left the welfare rolls. This section discusses how much 

tine typical particsipahts spent at CTEP worksites and whether participants 
worked in CWEP asaignmehts during every month they were on the rolls. 

Interviews with worksite participants and supervisors as part of the 
worksite study (described in Chapter 2) indicated that AFDC-Ds worked ah 
average of 66 hours during each assigned ionth; fewer than one in eight men 
worked less than 40 hours per month. 9 Over three-fourths of the men 
typically worked full-time during either the first two or last two weeks of 
each month. 

Most of the men who participated in CTEP did so for a fairly long 
time. As Shown in Table 8.5, of the 1,138 registrants in the saturation 
areas who entered the research Sample by June 1983 and participated in CWEP 
within 18 months ci' sample entry, 76 percent participated at a worksite for 
more than three months during this period. The cMparable figure for 
particiipants in comparison areas was 71 percent; 

This finding is significant in that in West Virginia, the requirement 
to participate in CWEP was ongoing, unlike in the WIN Work Experience 
programs run for welfare recipients in many other states, which assigned 
participants for 13 weeks of work. Yet, in WIN Work Experience programs, 
work could be full-time regardless of the grant amount, while CTEP in West 
Virginia did hot involve full-time work. Nearly three-quarters of those 
who participated did io for more than three months. Fourteen percent of 
this early group of participants in the saturation areas performed CTEP 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



PERCENTAGE PISTRIBUTION OF NtlMBEH OFHONTHS PARTICI RATED IN CWEP 
FOR AFOC-U SAMPLE WHO PARTICIPATED WITHIN 15 MONTHS, 

By_RESEARCH GROUP 
(MARCH - JUNE 1983 SAMPLE] 



HQMber of Nonthfi 
PartlclDited In CWEP 


Slltl>f*At4 O It 


_ _ _ 

Con pa rJ a 0 n 


One Month 


4-9 


0 « c 


Two No nth 8 


9 • 6 


1 1 - R 
1 1 • D 


Thrsa Months 


10*0 




Four Mb nth a 


8.1 
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5 .8 


0 • c 
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5.3 


5,0 


Sav an Month a 
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5.1 


Nina Montha 


4i7 
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1 a n no n cn a 


2.7 


3.8 


ELavan Montha 


4.5 


3.5 


Tiralva Montha 


3.2 


4.7 


Thlrtaan Montha 


3.3 


2.9 


Fdurtaan Montha 


2.8 


3.1 


Fl f taan Montha 


3.5 


2;.9 


Sixtaah Mdhthe 


3.9 




Sevahtean Nontha 


4i7 




Elghtean months 


13.8 


9.9 


Total" 


100. b 


100.0 


Sanpte Siza 


1138 


837 



SOURCE: MORC ca i. cu t a t1 ona from cha Waat Virginia WIN Information 
Sy atam. 

NOTESt Participation la daflnad ae attandlng CWEP for at taaat one 

day. 

Taat a of ata t1 at 1 ca L a1 ghl f 1 ca hce we rlB not axan 1 ned. 

a _ : L _ _ 1 

-Saspta size Inctudaa one Individual who iraa coded alB 
par t1 CI pati ng f d r 0 mdnthBi aince thi a 1 hdl v1 dual participated only a few 
daya in the alghtaanth month of foLLow-'up. 
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work during every inbnth of this 18-iiiohth period, the eoinparable figure for 
the comparison areas was 10 percehti 

However, the statistics presented in Table 8.5 understate the extent 
of participation in that the foUdw-up period is limited to 18 months: 35 
percent of the early sample participants in both the saturation and 
comparison areas were still participating in CHEP during the eighteenth 
month after sample entry. A better estimation of the duration of CWEP 
participation ~ i.e. one that is not truncated at 18 months — can be 
obtained from the special sample of Un AFDC-Bs for whom participation data 
were obtained beyond December 198l|. (Chapters 7 and 10 provide a fuller 
description of this sample, as well as the methods used to analyze data 
obtained for this sample.) These data indicate that not only were 
registrants from the saturation areas more likely to participate in CHEP 
than their counterparts from the comparison areas, but that once they 
participated, they were likely to continue to participate for a longer 
period bf time. Within the 31 to 37-mbhth follow-up piriod provided by 
this extended data, participants from the saturation areas worked during 
12*4 months and participants from the comparison areas worked during 11.0 
months. However, since 12 percent of the saturation area individuals and 9 
percent of the comparison area individuals were still participating at the 
end of the 34 to 37-month period, a prbjectibh of the number of months in 
which a client would participate over a five-year period was also calcu- 
lated. The estimated average number of months in which a participant would 
be likely to work In CHEP during a five-year period was 13.8 months for the 
saturation areas and 11i9 months for the comparison areas. 1G 

The following explanation may account for the longer length of stay In 
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CMEP m the saturation than the cOTparisbn areas. In the Ciwnparlson areas, 
where caseload participation rates were restricted to around 40 percent, 
APbc-Us appropriate for CfifEP would be more likely not to be assigned to 
worksites than In the saturation areas, where an effort was made to assign 
all registrants appropriate for eWEP. ISerefore, in comparison areas, 
registrants would be more likely to be available to replace a participant 
who was not cooperating. In the saturation areas, staff may have been more 
likely to try to work but difficulties and keep participants on the work-^ 
sites, since few other registrants were available to take their place. 

Although the infonbatioh presented thus far indicates lengthy parti- 
cipation among the 60 percent of the registrants from the saturation areas 
and the 41 percent of the registrants from the comparison areas who parti- 
cipated at least one day at a worksite, it does not address the question of 
whether registrants participated during every month in which they received 
welfare. Some indication of the extent of continuous participation can be 
determined by examining participation for a specific group of registrants 
over time. Such data are available for a sample of 518 registrants in the 
saturation areas and 748 registrants in the comparison areas who entered 
the research sample from March through December 1983 and were registered 
with HiN contihuoMSly through 1984; everyone in this sample was on welfare 
throughout the year. Eighty-four percent of those who participated in CWEP 
during January 1984 in the saturation areas were participating in December 
of that year and 86 percent of those participating in December had been 
participating in January. Thus, almost all of the AFDC-Us in the 
saturation areas participated in CWEP on an ongoing basis. 

However, participation was not ongoing in the comparison areas. \ A 



significantly lower proportion 8f registrants In these areas appear t8 have 
participated during every ionth In which they were registered with WIN. 
Sixty-six percent of those who participated in CKEP In January in the 
coinparlsbn areas were still participating in Decanber and 58 percent of 
those who were participatinis in December had also participated in January* 
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eHAPTEB 9 

EHPLgHffifFF^ftllEh^mJ^^ MPERf RMf^ ES QF THE AFnn^n:ci 

This section presents the empiosrment and welfare experiences of the 
AFDC-Ds eligible for CWEP. Saturatibn-cbmparison differences are first 
discussed for the full sample: 2,798 ihdividuais in the combined saturation 
areas and 2,832 In all ciwnparison areasi Each sample's patterns of employ- 
ment and AFDC receipt were examined for a period beginning one year prior 
to sample entry up through six or seven quarters after that date. 

I. Analysis Taauea 

The primary objective of the CHEP AFDC-U demonstration was to test the 
feasibility of saturation, or making the wbrk-fbr-beheflts rule mandatory 
for as many of the AFDC-U eligibles as ix)ssible. Questions of scale were 
paramount: what was the maximum CWEP slot availability; the staff capacity 
for assignment and monitoring; and tm upper limit of caseload coverage? 
Answers to these questions required that the saturation test be conducted 
on an area-*wide basis for all AFDC-US| not by randomly asslgnihg and 
studying portions of the AFDC-D caseload within areas* This priority 
therefore forced trade-offs in the scope and reliability of the impact and 
behesf it-cost research, primarily because it was not possible to use an 
experimental design. 

Gonsequentiy, a comparison area design was put into place, under which 
estimations of impacts on employment and welfare receipt are usually 
problematic. In the West Virginia design, two problems were paramount. 
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Firsts the treatanent differences between the two areas — unlike those In 
the ftPDC design were differences In the degree of CHEP coverage, not In 
the kind of treataent, CWEP participation in the comparison areas was 
limited to a maximum of MO percent of the caseload monthly, but, in the 
saturation areas, the slots were unlimited. The differences between out- 
ccmes wouic show the effects of CWEP operated at a limited scale c^pared 
to eWEP run at saturation level. (In contrast^ the AFDC study examined the 
effects of some CHEP compared to no CWEP, as represented by the control 
group i ) 

The second, and much more important, limitation to a cMiparisoh area 
design is that differences across areas in csharacteristics of the sample or 
the types and condition of the labor market (as discussed in Chapter 75 may 
hide or distort CtfEP's saturation employment and welfare effects. (This 
issue was not a concern in the AFDC analysis because random assignment 
created two dembgraphically similar research groups distributed evenly 
across areas.) Different labor market conditions could cause character- 
istics of the welfare caseload to vary by area and could also directly 
affect the availability of unsubsidized employment and, hence, csllents' 
departure from the rolls. It is thus difficult to tell how much the 
estimates of program effects were distorted by pre-existing client 
differences and the differing extent of job opportunities. 

In addition, ^ffiRC's analyses of impacts for OTRA-type programs in 
other states have led to the expectation that employment effects for 
AFDC-Us will be small or even non-existent, although welfare savings are 
frequently found.'' The inter-area differences in the West Virginia AFDC-D 
demonstration may be large enough to obscure any modest employment, and 
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even welfare effectsi^ In addition, true Incremental program effects can 
be clouded by unmeasured area differences In local politics or culture or 
in details of administrative practice, 

A first view of labor market differences across areas can be seen in 
uhemplbjrment rates. Table 9.1 displays area quarterly unemployment rates 
at ah early and a later point in time during the d(Mionstratibn period. The 
unemplcqrment rates varied considerably both within and across the satura- 
tion and comparison aireas, and were hot similar by matched area pair. 3 The 
wide range by area ~ from 12.0 to 30.4 in the first period; from 9.8 to 
25.1 in the later period ~ confirms that ibcal cbhditiohs could indeed be 
a confounding factor in estimating impacts ih the AFDC-U demonstration. 

In addition^ the quality of empibymeht and earnings data almost 
certainly differed ih the saturation ahd cbmparisbh areas, tending to 
further blur underlying differences in work activity. ^ As discussed pre- 
viously, the Dhemplbymeht Insurance earnihgs records do not contain infor- 
mation on individuals working out of state and or ih uhcbvered jobs. 5 (ih 
the AFDC analysiSi this was not a serious problem because experimehtals and 
controls had ah equal opportunity to work out of state or take uncovered 
Jobs.) All four of the saturation areas were located near borders of other 
states, while only two of the comparison areas were^ Saturation area 
AFDC-Ds may therefore have been more likely to find work out of state, and 
their employment would not be recorded in West Virgihia's UI system.^ A 
possible loss of measured employment in saturatioh areas would make the 
full CHEP effort appear less effective in increasing employment than might 
actually be the case. 

These design and data quality problems lower the chances that Ihter- 
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TABLE 8.1 

WEST VIRGINIA 

LObAL AREA UNEMPtOYMENT RATES BY SELECTED CALENDAR 
QUARTERS, FOR THE ORIGINAL MATCHED SATURATION-COMPARISON PAIRS* 



AREAS t 6a tu rati on/Coiipa r1 aon 


Local Araa UnanptoyBent Ratas 


Apri t-Juhi 1883 


Octbbe r-Dacanba r 1864 


Satoratl oh Conpa r1 ibh 


Saturation Campari aon 


Hiihtl h0ton/Pe1 raont 
Parke rabu rg/CL a r kebu rg 
Ma rtl nabu rg/Graf ton 
Pri nca ton/Fay ettev Hie 


2bi7 13,3 
15i5 17,5 
12^0 18.8 
20.3 30.4 


13.1 14.4 
8.6 12.1 

10.2 IS. 3 

15.3 25.1 



SOURCE: Labor and Eco non 1 c Re aea rch Sectlohr Depertineht of Employment 
Security of the State of West Vlrglnle, Local Area Unam p I dy neht Statletlce. 

NOTES: "saturation and_ compe r1 eon a reae iharlng feverel slnller character- 
Istlca urere pel red et the start of _ the deaon Btre tl o ri. The Initial anelyeie plan 
for the Impact study called for estlKBtlon of sa tu r a t1 dh-cdm pe r 1 son differences 
eeparetely for eech of the original Batched pel rs, teking e weighted overage of 
pelrwiee differences es the fait eanple lapact. 
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area differences can serve as a reliable measure of CWEP's Incremental 
effects. Given this situation^ the Impacts discussed below will be used 
only to Inform, not ahsweri the questions on the saturation program's 
effect on eiaployment and welfare receipts 

It should also be noted that the welfare payments data for AFDC-Us are 
organized slightly differently froBQ the same data for AFDCs. In order to 
accommodate a regression control for prior-quarter local area unemployment, 
welfare payments were clustered into quarters that exactly corresponded to 
the UI earnings quarters. Thus, quarter 1 is not considered a true 
foiiow-up quarter in the overall summary Impact measures for welfare 
receipt, as well as for employment and earnings. 

II. Patterns of Employment and W elfare Regei^ 

Several features of the AFDC-b saturation program, already discussed^ 
might have influenced employment and welfare receipt. First, the overall 
eWEP participation rates were substantially raised in the saturation 
effort, going from 40.6 percent in the comparison areas to 60.4 percent in 
the saturation areas. the sanctioning rate was also more than double the 
rate found in cwnparison areas: 6.3 percent vs. 2.8 percent. (Both of 
these rates were higher than the AFDC sanctioning rate.) Both might be 
expected to increase work and reduce weirare receipt. 

Another factor was the very high statewide unemployment rate during 
the demonstration, which seriously curtailed Job prospects, and may have 
undercut any impetus eWEP had given its clients to search for unsubsldlzed 
Jobs. Substantial numbers of CWEP participants stayed 1^ their assignments 
for long periods of time. Especially in light of the positive attitudes 
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expressed toward the work-fSr-beheflts concept by CWEP participants, It may 
be that scrae participants viewed their positions as "job substitutes" when 
no other jobs were to be had^ 

Table 9.2 shows that the employment rates for saturation and compari- 
son areas remained roughly the same throughout the follow-up, with ho 
substantial or statistically significant differences in any quarter. 
Earnings, on the other hand, decreased slightly for the saturation members, 
averaging only $2,582 from quarters 2 through 6, OOTpared to $2,785 for the 
comparison area AFDC-Us. The negative Impact of $202 is 7.3 percent of the 
comparison area average, a not statistically significant difference which 
stems largely from a significant drop of $102 in the final follow-up 
quarter. Although the known data problwis suggest that both employment and 
earnings mirht have been higher in the saturation areas than indicated by 
these estimates, a conservative conclusion would be that expansion of CWEP 
did not lead to significant employment or earnings gains. Such a result 
would also be consistent with the findings from other MDRe studies of 
work/welfare programs for AFDC-U fathers. 

As shown in Table 9.2, the trend is different for welfare outcomes, 
and there may have been substantial welfare savings. Starting from a point 
of approximate equality in the quarter of sample entry, the proportions 
receiving welfare in the saturation and comparison areas quickly diverged 
until, by the end of the follow-up, a difference of 6.9 percentage points 
had opened up. A receipt rate of 52.3 percent was recorded In quarter 7 
for the COTparison AFDC-Us compared to ns.U percent for saturation AFDG-Us, 
a statistically significant difference. Ah accompanying difference in 
average welfare payments of $55, also statistically significant, represents 
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TABLE B.B 
WE8T VIRGINIA 



ALL AFDC-Ui EHPLpYMENTi EARNINSSi^ AND AFDC RECEIPT 
FOR CUtEP SATURATION AND COMPARISON AREAS 
{MARCH 1883 - APRIL 1884 IMPACT SAMPLEj 





All AFDC-Ui 


Pricir end New 


Regl atranta 


dutCOft^ and FpttOB*Up Psrlod 




Seturetl on 


Conpa rlAoiL 


Difference 


Ever tinplbyodv Quarters 2-6 [X]' 


42.8 


42.9 


- 0.4 


Ayarage Nuabar of Quartera^VI th 
EHptoyaantv Quartera 2 -> 6 


1 .23 


1 .22 


•1- 0.01 


EvarziipLoyed _ JiJ 

Quartar of Sanota Entrv 
Quartar 2 
Quartar 3- 
Qua r ta r 4 
Quarter 5 


16 .8 
20.2 
24.6 
26.6 
25.1 
26.5 


14.9 

2bi3 
24.3 
25.7 
24.4 

22 i 6 


•1- 1.D 

- 0.1 
•i- 0.4 
-t- 0.9 
+ 0.7 

- 1.1 


AvaraQo Tbtel Earnlngsi Quortera 2-6 ($]* 


2582.32 


2784.76 


-202.44 


Average Total Earnlnga ($] 
Quarter of Sample Entry 
Quartar 2 
tt ua r ^a r «a 
Quarter 4 
Qiiartar 5 
Quarter 6 


143^82 
301.73 
51 5o27 
614.31 
562^53 
588.47 


152.90 
353.95 
530.97 
608^36 
601 .03 
690.64 


- 9.09 

- 52.12* 

- 15.60 
+ 5.95 

- 39.50 
-102. IB*** 


Ever Received-Any AFQC Paynehtsi 
Qijartara 2-7 (%]^'^ 


88.5 


91 .0 


- 1.5** 


Avarege Nunber of Month S- Racalv ing 
AFDC Payaantat Quartare 2 - 7"'° 


10.32 


11.46 


- 1 .16*** 


Ever. Received Any AFDC Peynenta 1%] 
uluarcar -Ot eanpie cncry 
Quarter 2 
(^Mf rter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Qiierter 6 
Querter 7 


74.4 
84.3 
62.3 
55.9 
53.8 
50 .9 
_ 45. 4_ _ 


74.0 
96.1 
67.1 
60.9 
58.2 
56.5 
52.3 


0.3 

- ii8?__ 

- 4.9*** 

- 5.0*** 

- 4.3*** 

- 5i5*** 

- 6.9*** 


Average Totet AFDC PaymantB 
Received, Quarters 2-7 (9] ' 


1815.87 


2144.76 


-229. 99*** 


Averege_AFpC Pay nenta. Recel ved l$] 
Quarter of Senple Entry 
Querter 2 
Querter 3 
Querter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 
Qiierter 7 


306.88 
401 .74 
321 .48 
298.10 
317.20 
300.53 
276.93 


317.83 
428.38 
352.96 
333.00 
354.50 
343.72 
332^20 


-10. 84** 

-26.64*** 

-31.4fl*** 

-34.90*** 

-37.30*** 

-43.19*** 

-55.37*** 


Senple Size 


2799 


2832 
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in.ur!^""^^' c.lculitlons fro« St.te of Waet VIrBlnl. welfare .nd Un.mpt oy.ent 

Insurance •arnlngt piicbPds. •^y*^ %sjmonu 

i» K.'*^"^' J"' ■"'^ pey-entB data Include zero veluas for e.mpl. 

-e.bBrB not «ptoy.d and for i.«pl. .e.bars not r.c.1 v 1 hg i el f a ra. Tha data are 
cR^'!;. "nf-'^'^r" "dlnary least .quaraB. cOntrdlUnB for pra-8.«pt. .ntry 

ch.r.ct.n.tlc. Of aaiipia ...bar. and prior- qu.rt.r ie«l .r« un,« pi oy n.ent rates. 
Th.r. ..y ba .o.a scr.panci as in calcutatlnB sa.s «hd diffirancae due to roundinfl. 

h .1"* "■P^« '"t^y refers to tho calandir quarter durlno 

which an Individual entered the denon stre t1 oni uuring 

a- - 

th» n.n^nH ^ ^' 'f*" quartsr of saapta entry, liey contain aome eernlngs from 

th. p.rlod prior to eSKpiS intry and Is therefore excluded fron, tha «.sures of total 
follOM-up emptoyRsnt and aBrhln§8. 

b 

„ - Monthly nelfere deta» which count theaohth of sample entry as "nonth 

one," were reorooped Into calendar qu.rtare that exactly Batch the Unen,pl oynent 
Inauranoa e.rnlnes quertars in order to ecconinodate the control for q ua r ta r- pr 1 o r 
local are. an.«ptoy.eht rite. Quarter 1 is therefore alao excluded from the n,aasures 
of total follow-up Of AFDC receipt and p.y.ents. This differs fron, thi orsenizetion 
of payaents date for the AFDC aaslstence cetepory in this report. 

- A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between saturetlon end 

coBparlson BPOops. Statistical siflnificance levels are Indiceted es: ♦ = 10 percent- 
= 5 percent; = 1 percent. ' 
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a 16.7 percent lower average welfare expenditure per ftPDe-H sample member 
in the saturation areas (against the comparison ftPDd-U adjusted mean of 
1332). Cumulatively, from quarters 2 through 7f saturation AFSe-Us spent 
more than a month less time on welfare than comparison AFDG-Us and received 
$229 less in payments (down from the comparison average of $2,145). While 
none of these welfare findings suffer from data quality problems, the 
overall design problems indicate caution in accepting any of the numbers as 
actual program impacts. 

The previous discussion has centered exclusively on differences 
measured between the CHEP saturation and CHEF comparison area sample 
members. But it is also of interest to look at the general up^and-dowi^ 
movement of employment and welfare receipt for AFDC-U registrants taking 
into account the inter-area similarities rather than the differences. To 
do this, graphs of the percent employed and percent receiving welfare were 
drawn for the members of saturation and ccnnparisbn area samples. (See 
Figure 9.1.) For both groups, there was a slight growth in the employment 
rate after the research began so that, in the final quarters of follow-up, 
the rate exceeded the highest level prior to research start (although 
employment never rose above 30 percent in any quarter). Both groups also 
had similar patterns in welfare receipt. Althoiigh neither group's 
dependency fell to the lowest level prior to research start, the rate wasi 
still declining by the end of follow-up. The decline was somewhat more 
pronounced in the saturation sample. ? 

it is usual for program operators to answer questions about prograisi^ 
success by crediting all employment subsequent to registration as prograflf 
placements and all departures from welfare as case closings due to the 
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FIGURE 9.1 



AFQE-Ui QUARTERLY JMPLOYM^^^ RATES AND 
_Af=^DC: RECEIPT, BY RESEARCH GR0UP_ _ 
CHARCH ISea - APRIL 1984 IMPACT SAMPLE) 
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Employment Rate 



RotQ of AFDC Receipt 



program. But do these measures bear any relation to changes in behavior 
actually produced by a program? In other words: how much of the graphed 
slow rise in employment and the steeper decline in welfare receipt can be 
attributed to the services offered and sanctions imposed by GWEP staff and 
how much to the normal Job-seeking behavior and caseload turnover of an 
APbe-U population? 

these questions might have been answered had an experimental design 
been possible in the AFDC-D study. However, data from prior programs for 
AFDC-Us in other demonstration states may permit some rough t^piridal 
distinctions to be drawn between normal employment and welfare behavior * 
and true program effects. For this purpose, Figure 9,2 takes the employ- 
ment and welfare curves for saturation AFDC-Ds and superimjx)ses the employ- 
ment and welfare curves of the AFDC-D control groups in San Diego and 
Baltimore^ These control groups received only minimal WIK services and 
represent hormai client behavior, albeit in more urban and considerably 
better labor markets than West Virgia^.a' s, the time periods and demo- 
graphic mixes also differ across states so that these rough ro^aparisons are 
all that is possible, given the above differences and the i^vo'o^hle unie^- 
statemeht of OTpioyment levels by the West Virginia UI ta. 

For the two urban sites^ gradually improved employ , vnt o v.^ ^ decline 
in weiiiare receipt over time was the nbraal behavior fo. AFDC in the 
absence of special services. By analogy, it seems liksiy that >t least 
some part of tho increase in employment and the deciln • : . r-'J *-- Arong 
West Virginian AFDG-Us would also have occurred in the ^bS'iir ' .^ VSP* 
The research in San Biego and Baltimore reached the strong runuc} ^..cor 
the traditional use of placement numbers and case closings a.?- .ne^i^t-^r^'i.'j^ ^ 
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FIGURE 9.2 



AFDC-U SATt^WTION _A^^^ RATES AND 

AFDC RECEIPT. IN COHPARI^ TO AFDCHJ CONTROLS 
IN SAN DIE66 AND BALTIMORE 
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program success would have led to vastly overstated program effects. Much 
of the employment and welfare savings would have occurred In the nbrmai 
course of events: that is, by clients acting on their own without program 
assistance or encouragement. A similar conclusion is suggested for West 
Virginia, although "placed by the program" or "obtained a job" may be more 
valuable program outcomes in that state simply because the prospects of 
emplcqnnent through the clients' own efforts are so much bleaker. 




CHAPTER 10 
AFDC-fl^^WRPT-H TOgt flWAf.Vf^T , ^ 

AS discussed earlier, the research design for AFDC-Os war. aimed at 
testing the feasibility of CWEP saturation. This section will focus oh 
estimates of the extra value of cWEP output and the additional cost of the 
program associated with the saturation effort. These two elements and, to 
a much lesser extent, the program's probable effects on earnings and 
transfer payments, will then be us-d to assess the potential value of the 
program to the welfare sample, government budgets, taxpayers, and society 
as a whole. This reflects the fact that, as already Indicated, saturation- 
comparison differences in earnings and AFDC payments must be Interpreted 
cautiously. 

i. In-Progpam ^rtih^^H f. 

For the APDC-0 research sample, estimates of the value of CWEP output 
were made using the same data sources and valuatloB ^procedures as for 
AFDCs, unless otherwise noted. However, the saturation-comparison research 
design for studying the AFDC-U group is important to keep In mind when 
interpreting CWEP output results. In particular, saturation-comparison 
differences reflect the fact that the comparison group generally received 
the same services as the saturation group but participated In CWEP at a 
lower level than the saturation group. Throughout this chapter, the term 
"net" is used to refer to saturation-comparison differences, for example, 
the net cost of CWEP means the cost of providing CWEF to the saturation 



group minus the cost of providing CWEP to the cbmparlsbn group. 

In general i the saturation areas achieved their broad goal: higher 
levels of CWEP participation and coverage than ccraparlscn areas. This 
difference in participation led to ah Increase In CWEP output of $65^ per 
saturation area enrollee during the observation period. (See Table 10.1.) 
To estimate this value, the ratio of productivity of AFDC-U CWEP workers to 
entry-level workers (1.22) was multiplied by regular workers' average wage 
rate ($3.61 plus 17 percent for fringe benefits) to estimate the average 
value of CWEP work per hour ($5.20). this value per hour was multiplied by 
2.2, the average number of hours worked per asaignment day, resulting in 
thB average value of CWEP work per assignment day. Finally, the value per 
assignment day was multiplied by 57$ the saturation-comparison difference 
in days assigned to CWEP during the observation period per satur^tlo^ area 
enrollee. 1 

The productivity ratio of 1.22 means that c average the supervisors 
of AFDC-U CWEP vorkers Judged them to be 22 percent more productive than 
regular workers. Although somewhat higher than the average productivity 
ratios estimated for other states in MDRC's Demonstration of State Work/ 
Welfare Initiatives, this figure is reasonable; given the high unemployment 
rate in West Virginia during the demonstration, it is not surprising that 
the AFDC-U group included productive workers, who had held jobs long enough 
to gain job skills. 2 

Fr^ the special study of post-obaervatibn enrollment; the 5>aturatlon- 
comparison difference in average CWEP days after December 1981* was esti- 
mated to be 30 days per saturation area enrblleei3 thu&^ there was less 
additional CWEP output after December 1984 for the AFDC-U group than was 
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TABLE 10.1 
WE8t VIRGINIA 

AFOC-U: ESTIMATED NET® PROGRAH COSTS ANO VALUE OF CWEP OUTPUT 
PER SATURATION AREA ENRCLLEE 



Cbapbhent Of Analysis 


Observed Value'^ 


Eitltteted VeLue 
FrOB End of Obser- 
veti on Period Through 
F1 ve Years Fron 
RandoB Assi gnaent^ 


Tote I 


Costs 








ProgrsK dparatlhg Costs 








Coapllanca Activities 




e 


$4 


In ta ke/Asai ssnent 


0 






CWEP 


44 




67 


Job Pt'acener:^ and 
Other Activities 


-7 


-19 


-26 


C«EP Sti pends 


75 


14 


69 


Other Support Services 
Costs 


2 


-- e 


2 


Tbtel Net Costs 


«iie 


$ie 


$136 


Vetoe of CWEP Output 


$654 


$338 


$SS2 



SOURCE: HbRC cetcutetlons froin the NORC worksite survey. West Virginia 
Report of Service Activity (ROSAJ date, the Vest Virglhle WIN infor«Bt1on systeai, 
and West Virginia Oepartneht of Humen Services flecsL date. 

NOTES! The results ere be se d on e eeapLe of 2798 setoretlon end 2832 

coBperlson area enroUees, ana are expressed in 1984 dollars. Geceuse of 
rbuhdihg, detell Bey not sob to totals. 

a L __ 1 

'^^^ ""^ cost or benefit 1e the velue bf that cost or benefit per 
experlBehtal • r.us the velue per control. 

b _ _ _ 

obeervetjbn period for the full seapte ended In Jenuery 1986 

for CWEP stipends} oU other coite Mere bbserved through Debeaber 1984. 

c - ^ 

enroUaant Infornatlbn Bis cbllectid for e aubeaaptfr oC 
144 aeturetlon end coaperj aon arae 1 n d 1 v 1 duet e et 1 U enroUed In Oeceaber 193/^,. 
This inforaation was uaed to aetlaeta ooata and value of CWEP output fbr 
eetoretlon and coapirlabh iree ahroUaia through five years froB raeearch atart. 



EstlBQtsd value leas than 10.50 end 



greater then -$0^50^ 



Thaae coata wera not ■•tlKetiid bayohd tha obsarvatioh period. 
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estimated for the observation period. While this Is the reverse of the 
pattern for the AFDC group, It Is consistent with the finding that members 
of the AFDC-U group are more likely than members of the AFDC group to leave 
the welfare rolls sooner ~ in this case, by the end of the observation 
period, fts seen in table 10.1, tht- estimated value of the addltionai CWEP 
days from the end of the observation period through the five year« from the 
start of the research resulted in net output valued at $338 per ^faturaticn 
^hrblleei this output, together with that produced during the cbservg^^on 
perlodi resulted in a total net output valued at $992 per satu.^ l^ n t^rea 
ehrollee. 

Policymakers may be interested in not only the net butcri^as^ that is 
the differences between registrants in the saturation and cbcparisbh areas 
averaged over ail registrants, but al j the gross value of resources 
produced ^r GWEP parttatnanti cWEP participants in the saturation areas 
were assigned to CWEP for an average of 12 months over the five-year period 
covered in the benefit-cost analysis. During this time, CTEP participants 
in the saturation areas produced an average of $4,270 in output each. 

As explained in Chapter 6, the value of increased output to society is 
reduced if regular workers are displaced due to CWEP work assignments. 
Using Worksite survey data, it was estimated that only k percent of all 
AFDC-U CffEP participants did work that would have been done by newly hired 
regular employees in the absence of the program.^ 

As shown in Table 10.1, the net program operating cost per saturation 
area enrollee wa^; iraall, at $H1 during the observation period, plus another 
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$4 through the end of the five-year period of analyslsi these estimates 
consist of the same cost cbiDporiehts^ and were estimated using the same 
procedures, as described in the benefit-cost analysis for the AFDC groups 5 
'The reader should keep in mind that the <5osts discussed here are not 
average prograsD costs, but average ^Ifferenee^ in costs between two groups 
that received many of the same services. (The average cost per CWEP 
participant will be discussed later in this section.) 

The net cost of cofflpllanee was small at although 5 percent more 
saturation tFan comparison area enrollees were sanctioned, the cost in 
staff time per sanction was low (approximately $65). The net cost for 
intake/assessment was estimated to be zero, since all registrants, satura- 
tion and comparison, were assigned the same unit cost. The cost of 
operating the eWEP component followed the same pattern as the value of CHEP 
output, with a larger net cost during the observation period than after. 
The slightly negative net cost estimate for job placement and other 
activities reflects the fact that « greater number of program enrollment 
days were recorded for enrollees in the comparison areas than enrollees in 
the saturation areas^ resulting in a higher average cost per comparison 
area enrollees 

APDC-U registrants from saturation and comparison areas were entitled 
to the same allowances and support services as members of the AFDC group. 
The r nly two changes made in estimating these costs for the AFDC-U group 
were that Title XX child-care costs were not included, as this service was 
used by very few members of the AFDC-U group, and the costs were not 
regression-adjusted. Table lOil presents the net cost of CWEP stipends and 
other non-child-care support services. The net cost of CWEP stipends 



during the observation period was about $75 per saturation area enrollee. 
The estimate of the net cost of stipends beyond the observation period 
($14) is again consistent with the pattern of GWEP operating costs and 
value of CMEP output; the effect of saturation oh each during the post- 
observation period was less than that estimated for the observation periodi 
Support services other than CHEP stf^»Ki3 were used only to a small extent. 
The net cost for these services k?^..; nebr zero. 

the findings for the AFDC-U group may be restated as average gross 
costs per CHEP participant from a saturation area Instead of as net costs 
per registrant. iSen estimated per CWEP 43iatf^^^->ng«-.^^ the average costs of 
operating the program dur-ng the full five-year p^rlco o'' ana ysis were 
$287 for operating the CHEP component, $64 for job placement and other acti- 
vities, $24 for intake and assessment and $12 for ccanpliance activities. 
In addition, transportation stiperjfs averaged $357* and other support 
services added $13 to the program cost per cwEP participant. Thus, the 
average total program cost for each saturation area CWEP participant was 
$757 over five years. this is lower than the cost per AFDC CWEP parti- 
cipant, the difference largely accounted for by two factors: child-care 
costs for tho AFDC group, and higher CWEP costs per partlclTciht for the 
AFDC group than for the '!:FDe-U group. The higher CWEP costi; are caused by 
a higher average ^ijrober of days as well as a higher cost per day for AFDCs 
than for APDC-Us. 

ill. derail R^si^l-ba 

The findings of this benefit-cost analysis largely result from those 
characteristics of West Virginia's program that make both its goals ard its 
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expected effects different from those of other emplosrment programs for 
welfare recipients. Specifically, the unliiited duration and high partici- 
pation rates in the major component, GWEP, largely deterained the costs and 
value of output of the program. Moreover, these same CWEP characteris- 
tics and a poor labor market contributed to uncertainty about the direction 
that the earnings and welfare effects would be expected to take. 

The overall value of the saturation mbdei can be assessed from the 
perspectives of the welfare sample, government budgets^ taxpayers, and 
society in % primarily qualitative fashion, given the inherent difficulty 
in deducing precise impacts frcnn estimates of saturation-comparison differ- 
ences in earnings and welfare payments. As discussed earlier in this 
chapter, estimates of AFDC payucnls in the saturation and comparison areas 
suggest that higher CWEP particip6>tion in saturation areas 1i6 not result 
in increased average ;?DC payments ir. those areas and indeed appears to 
have decreased such payments for enrollees in the saturation areas. At the 
same time, members of the saturation group appeared to earn less than 
manbers of the comparit a group. It seems reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that the program .J.*.: not increase the financial resources of the 
welfare sample in the saturation areas. 

When weighing the benefits and costs of the saturation cabdel from the 
perspective of the AFDC-U welfare sample (as for the AFDC group), readers 
should keep in mind that the program provided community service jobs in ah 
extremely poor labor market. While it appears tha*: the welfare sample 
experienced no direct financial gain from the saturation model, the 
intangible value of such a job to an unemployed parent may be significant. 
Like the Al3e GWEP participants, AFDC-U CWEP participants who were involved 
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±n the worksite survey Indicated that they were satisfied with having V-ttv 
AFDC benefits tied to a work requirement. In fact, 9(3 percent of the 
AFDC-0 survey sample was either "very satisfied" or "somewhat satisfied" 
with the requiretnent.^ 

that earnings did not increase for saturation area enrollees meant 
that saturation did not result In greater taxes^ which contribute to the 
amount of money available in the government; budget. However, the apparent 
decreases in average welfare (AFDC-D) and other transfer payments were 
large enough so that they did lead to overall savings in government budgets 
evirra with the cost of the program and with estimated reductions in taxes. 
Furtheraore, when the value of CWEP output is added to a positive budget 
result, the total value of the saturation model to taxpayers becomes highly 
positive. 

To evaluate the prbgr^ from the perspective of society as a whole, 
the unclear findings fr^ the perspective of the welfare sample should be 
weighed with positive findings for the taxpayer. However, in the absence 
of reliable point estimates of program impacts, it is difficult to assess 
whether the program's benefits outweigh its costs from the point of view of 
society as a whole. 
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TABLE A.I 



VEST VIRGINIA 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AFDC SAMPLE 
AT THE TINE OF RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY RESEARCH GROUP 
(JULY 1883 - APRIL 1884 SAMPLE] 



Charactariatic 


Experlmehtal e 


Control a 


Totel 


Valfara Statua t%] 
Prior Raglatrant 
Hmm RaQlatrant 


68 ;8 
30.1 


71.5 
28.5 


28.3 


Avaraga Agm (Yaara] 


34.5 


34.6 


34.6 


Ethnicity fX] 

White, Non-Hlapanic 
Black, Non-Hi apani c 
0th a r 


80.2 
8.5 
0.3 


89.6 
10.2 
0.2 


88.8 
8.8 
0.3 


Oagraa Racalved (X] 
Bifih School Diploma 
Saharai Equlvalancy Dlplona 
No High School DlpLoaa 


31 .7 
13.5 
i54.8 


33.8 
12.9 
S3. 3 


32.8 
13.2 
54.0 


Averaga Highaat Grade 
Coiiplata d 


10^2 


10.3 


10. 2» 


Mar-^tjii Statue [Xi 
Navar Narrlad 
Mirrlad, Living with 
Spo u«e 

Married, Not Living » 1 th 

Spouae 
Divorced, Widowed 


14.0 

16.6 

22. 8 
46.5 


12.6 

17.0 

22.8 
47.6 


13.3 

16.8 

22.8 
47 ,0 


Prior AFDC Dependency (%} 
Never on AFDC 
Tw b Ye are or Less 
nore inen iwo Tears 


14.1 
31.8 
54.0 


13;7 

Si -G 

54.4 


13;9 
S4.2 


Averege Nunber of Months 
on AFDC In two Yeere Prior 
to Random Aaelgnnent 


13.8 


14.1 


14.0 


Heid'Job et Any tine During 
Four Quartare Prior t^ 
Randon Asalgnaent (%] 


18.5 


17i3 


17 .9 


- 

Averege Eerni nge During 
Four Querters Prior to 
Rendom Aeelgnment ($} 


482.37 


412.26 


447.43 










Senple Slze^ 


1853 


1B41 


3694 



I CO n ti nu>od j 




TABLE A.1 (conti nued] 



SOURCES CatcutBt1on8fpo« MORC Client Information Sheets and Unemployment 
surance earnlnge and welfare recorde from the State of West VI rgl n1 ai 



NOTESi Prl or rafll strante are randomly aaelfinad at r a-app ral ea t ; nefi 

raglatrante are randomly aatlghad either at Initial WIN registration or shen 
nawly redetermined to be WIN-aande tdry • 

bl strl batlons may hot odd to 10D.0 percent becauee of roandlnge, 

a 

^•tco''**"^ T'^o" Uhamplbyment Inaurence earnlnge records from tha 
Stete of West Virginia. Since many Individuals vorked out-of^etete or In Jobs 
not covered by the Ul Systaiii aarnrngs data from the West Virglnle Unemployment 
Ihauranca System la coneldarad to uhderrapbrt Income. 

b 

.Po**, 6Cted charecte r1 sti csv sample sizes mey very up to 6 
sample points due to missing deta. 

research grnupo or^ sta ti sti ce I ly significant 
teltad t-tast or chl-squere test et the following levels: * = 10 
= 5 percent; - 1 percent. 



using a t«r o- 
pB r ce nt ; ♦ * '• 
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TABLE B.1 



WEST VIRGINIA 



RECEIPT OF NON-CWEP SERVICES. BY THE AFOC SAMPLE* 
BY REGISTRATION STATUS AND RESEARCH GROUP 
[JULY 18B3 - APRIL ^«dB4 SAMPLE] 





Prior 
Regl atrante 


1 

New Ragl 


at re n t a 


1 

Total 


Non-CWEP Servlcee 


E xpe r1- 
■ ante L a 


Co n t ro L a 


E X p e r 1 - 
H e n t e L a 


Co n t r 0 L a 


E X p e r 1 *^ 
me n t a I a 


Cent rol 8 


Participated In Any 

- - - B 

Non-CWEP Service 


6.3 


6.B 


Sc-3 


5.0 


6.3 


6.2 


Indlvldoet J^t) Search 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


1.7 


0.5 


1 .1» 


Group Jd& Seerch 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


On-the-Jcb Tral hi ng 


0.1 


0.1" 


0.2 




0.1 


0.1^ 


Sospenae to TrLlnlno 
Stat 08 


3.6 


4.4 


2.3 


2.1 


3.2 


3.7 


Inatltatlonat Training 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 




0.6 


0.7 


JTPA Training 




1 .4 


1 .4 


G.ti 


1.8 


1.2 


Sample Size 


isa6 


1316 


557 


525 


1653 


1841 



day < 



SdURCEi MORC cfiLculatlona from the Weat Virginia WIN Information Syetem. 
NOTES: Perti c1 petl on 16 defined ea attending any ectivity for et Ineet one 



Sample membe r a random t y aeal gnad In April 1984 have between 8 end B 
Bonthe of tracking date follow-up^ depending on whether they were rendbmly aeelgned In 
the eerller or leter port of Aprju For the prdceaa anelyelBt these aemple membere 
were counted ae having 8 monthe of fottow-*Qp; 



Dl at r 1 buti ons may not aum to total baceuae Indlvlduele cen participete 
In more then one non-*CWEP aervlce^ 

b 

Chl-aqoare teat Inappropriate due to low expected cell frequencies. 

bifferencee between research groQpe ere ste t1 sti ce I ly slgnlflcent using 
a chl-squere test et the following levele: * 1 0 percent; s 5 percent; *** ^ 1 
percent. 
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.1. 

10 
H 
M 
I 



m mmi mmm of the ahic iXPiRiHENTAt sanui 
tfiTHiN NINE mm AFTER mm mmr, By aohinisthatwe area 
(JotY m - mi m sahple) 



Pirforaanct Indicator 



(^rtlcjpaUd in QiEP 
Pirticjpjtid jii Othar Activity 
Job Piacnint' 
Daraslatarad 
SinctloiNd 



Saipli 8I» 




SOIflCEl »RC citcQtstloni fri t^.ii mt Virginia KIN Infonatlon Syati. 
^jmi All p.rfor«.nc. Indicator, ar. cl.latad a. a parentage of .a total of Indlvld.ta In tha Indlcatad a^lnlstratlva 

ftrtlclpatloa la dof Ined a; . ■ ■ ;hg ^ activity for at least one day. 
^^mi in April 1984 hiva baftraen 8 and 9 «ontha of tracking data fott«,.op, daoendino on .h«th«r 



ProgP* plBcamant inforMation Is based on employnant that ia rop^rted to 
used to laaaura lapecti. 



program staff, Program placsmant data will not be 



u 

Oil-Sjuere teat Inappropriate due to tw expected call frequances. 



parcanti *♦ « 5 percent) »♦* ~ 1 percent, 



TABtE 8.3 



WEST Mim: 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE AFDC eXPERIHENTAtS BY PROGRAM, WELFARE, 
AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN THE NINTH MONTH AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 
(JULY 18B3 - APRIL 1 9B4 SAMPLE] 



PRIOR REGISTRANTS 



8ta tue 


rCI rfci CI parib 


1 - 

NOn^rertl ci pent 


1 

Tote L 


On Mil L f ■ rii 








Oerigl stered 








En pi oy 6 d 


U ■ c 


0 .2 


0,5 


Not Enploysd 


0.8 


5.2 


6.1 


Regl stered 








Enpl by ed 


2.5 


4.4 


B.Cv 


Not Einpl oy ed 


20.0 


43 .7 


6a. 7 


Off Welfere ( De regl ete red ] 








Eb pL oy ed 


1.6 


5.8 


7.6 


Not Employed 


1.6 


13.7 


15.3 


Total 


27.0 


73.0 


100.0 


Total Nuibber of 
Prior RegiBtrantB 


350 


846 


1296 



NEW REGISTRANTS 



S t a t u is 


Pa r t1 c1 pan t 


1 

Non-Pa rtl ci pant 


1 

TdteL 


On Wol fere 










Da r efii ete r ed 
Employed 
Not Employed 


ci.d 

0.2 


0.7 
11.1 


0.7 
11 .3 




Regl stered 
Enpl by ed 
Not Enpldyed 


1.4 
10.1 


4.6 
26.8 


1 

6.3 
36.6 




Off Welfare (Oeragl stered} 
Em pL dy ed 
Not Enpldyed 


2.2 
2.9 


12.7 
27.1 


14.9 
30 .0 




tdtal 


i6.7 


B3 .3 


100.0 




Total Number of 
New ReglBtrents 


83 


464 


557 



(continued] 
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TABLE B.3 [cbnti nuod) 



ALL AFDC 



Sta tae 


Parti c1 pant 




1 

1 0 1 a L 





On ifatfare 










Da ragi ace rid 










inpt oy ad 


0.2 




b;5 




Not Emptoyed 


0.6 


7.0 






Raol Btarad 










in pt 8y eu 


2.8 


4i5 


6.7 




Not Enpt c y ad 


17.0 


38.6 


55.6 




Off Watfara (baragl stared} 










Espt oy ad 


1.8 


7.8 






Not Enptoyed 


S.D 


17.7 


18.7 




total 


23.9 


76.- 


100.0 




Total Number 

of AFbC Experlnentat 8 


443 


1410 


1853 



SOUflCEx MbRC catcntationa froa the West Vlrjjlhla WIN Information Syeten end 

UnampLoynent Insurance earnlnge and wetfere recdrdis from the Stete of WeRt Vlrginie. 

__^"P^°?®^ ^ ^ J^^^y^^^ Ueirig placed into empl oymint by the ninth month 

efter random asBignmenti according to program recorder or having UI eernings during e 
corrasponding quarter. _ For ndlvi Quale rahddmly aseighed during July or October 
1883» or January or April 1884i Ul-racorded employment is exeminid during quarter 3 
Itha sacond fotlow-upquartar). For the rest of the sample* Ul-recorded eapicyment 
is «easurad during quarter 4. Thi 8 procedure was fbllbied because the ninth month 
folloiiing ra n dom as si gnmen t f al I a irithin the third quarter for the f i ret group end 
during the fourth quarter for the rest of the sample. 

Participation is defined as ettehdihg CWEP for et leeot one day. 

Deregi St rati on ia defined 88 deregi stored in the ninth month efter 

random assignment. 

Sample mPBibarj randomly assigned in April 1984 heve between 6 and 9 
months of tracking data fottoii-ap» depending on whether f ey were rehdomly assigned 
in the eartiar or later part of April. For the process ^alysiSp these semple 
members are considered to have 8 months of follow-up. 



Tests of statistical eignlficance between participente and 
non-participants were not calculated. 
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APPENDIY C 



TABtt C.I 



WEST VIRGINIA 



APDC NEW REGlStRANtSi IMPACTS OF TUB CWEP PROGRAM 
(JULY 1863 - APRIL 1884 IMPACT SAMPLE] 





APDC t 


New Regl strente 


Outcbii jni foJL-LOK^p Period 


Exper imentaL 8 




01 f f arence 


Ever EHpLdybdi Querters 2-6 (X]' 


2R.2 


30.1 


-1.9 


AyeriDi Number of fiuij^te rS-WI th 
EnptayBentf QuerterB 2-6 


0.75 


0^90 


-0.15»» 


Ever EipLoyed 111 

Querter of Randon Aeelghinent 

Querter 8 

Qiiirtir 3 

Querter 4 

Quertar 5 

Querter 6 


14.6 
13.7 
14^8 
15.4 
15.0 
15.8 


16.4 
j5i7 
17.5 
19.5 

-;8.7 

1Bi5 


-ii8 

-2.1 

-2,6 

-4.1 •* 

-3.8» 

-2.7 


Avaregci Tbtel Earni ngsv Quarters 2-6 1%}^ 


803.85 


1064.25 


-160.40 


Averegd Tote t Ear ni nge ($] 

Quartar of Randnu Aaelgnment 

Querter 2 

Querter 3 

Quarter 4* 

Quirtir 5 

Quartar 6 


117^96 
148.70 
173.13 

i flR Q R 
1 Ow . O O 

181 i16 
203.88 


1 13.18 
150.82 

194,34 
236^61 
223.49 
258.&1 


+ 4.76 
- 1 .22 

-21i2i3 
-50^62 
-32.33 
-55.03 


Ever Racaivei: Nny AFDC FsymdntBf 
auartera 1 - (X] 


80 .8 


88.7 


+2.1* 


Ay arage NuBb'5 r of Month e_ Rcgb* v ng 
AFOC PayBantSf Quartara 1-7 


10.47 


10.31 


+0 .16 


Ever Racel y ad Any AFDC_ Pay ment c i%] 
Quartar Pf flandcn Aaelgnment 
Que r ta r 2 
Quirtir 3 
Quartar 4 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 6 
Querter 7 


82.6 

64. Q 
55i2 
50.0 
46.2 
41 .8 


80.2 

7 ^ n 
/ o . o 

63.2 

53.7 

48.8 

46.2 

45-3 


+2 .4* 
+1 • / 
+ 0.8 
+1 .5 
+ 0 .2 
-0 .1 
-3.5 


Ay eraije TbteL _ AFDC FaymentB 
Racelvadf Quarterc 1-7 ($] 


181 8.03 


1941 .83 


-23.80 


A V a r i g a A F p C P a y n a n t e _ R e c a j y e d [ $ j 
Quarter af Random Aealgnnent 
Quarter 2 
Quirtir 3 
f^MBTter 4 
Querter 5 
Querter 6 
Quirtir 7 


251 .27 
369.58 
316.85 
271^01 
232.21 
240.35 
236.76 


254.70 
363.27 
310.85 
269.36 
"47.46 
241 .78 
254^32 


- d.43 
+ 6.3l 
+ 5.80 
+ 1.66 
-15.25 

- 1 .44 
-17.56 


Sample Size 


554 


524 





( con tl nued j 



27i 
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TABtE C.1 (continued] 



SOURCE: ^MDRC catcotatiohB fpdm Stete of Wait Vipglnle welfere end U nam ^ t cyme nt 
irtfiDfancaeirhlhgsrecdr^B. 

NDTESi : The aapnlnflB and AFDC payments date 1 h cl u de 2 e po v r L uc 8_f op BarapLe 

■ enbePB not enpt^yad and fop ianpLe SembepB no 1 1 pace 1 v 1 ng welfepe. Estlmetes a="e 
raQPesslon-adjuutBd uBins opdInepjf Least equapefli contpoUIng for ppo-pahdom 
aasi gnpant.chapactiPi stl of sampte neBbiPS. There nay be boc di icpapanci as in 
calculating suns and dlffapanees due to pounding. 

^ ^ , Pop aBplbyBiht andaspnlngsf th^ of pandom asslgnmant pafepe 

to thj calendar qufptar. duping whi ch an Individual eras perdomly assigned. Fop.AFDC 
payBants. tha quartap of random aasl^hBeht pefaps to the thpaa Bonths beginning with 
tha Bonth in ehlch an Individual nac randoaly assigned. 

_ _ TSif«_1»fc»'^«ts are prbductd f ron regr eesi one using the full AFOC 

■ aipLeL_n1 th separata traatBent c^:jBn1 as for prior and haM registrants. No other 
traa tBant-SQbgrogp intaractior tarBS vara aiplcyad. 

a _ _ 1 _ _ 

Quofterl ,_tho_quaptar of random essi gnraent, may cdhteih some earnings 
irpm the pcirlod. prior to re n dom a s si gnaa n t and is therefore excluded from the 
Baasures ef total follow-up eDpldymeht end eismings. 

^> Lo d test we b appl 1 e d to differences; between experimentel 

and cpnt c;^^ )tt Stetistical Bignificence levels are Indicated es: • = 10 
percent' ' ^- corcsnt; = 1 percent. 
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TAB i - e. S 



WE8T VIRGINIA 



AFDC PRIOR REGISTRANTS: IMPACTS OF THE CWEP PROGRAM 
(JULY 1893 - APRIL 1864 IMPACT SAMPLEj 







AFOCx Prior Reglstrantfi 


DutcoMe ^ iiom-Up Period 


E X p e r 1 B a J) t a Lc 




Ml T TOrBnCB 


Evir Eiplbyadf Quertere 2-6 (X]* 


18.8 


18.6 


+0.3 


Averege Nanb^r of Q jai^tereglVI 
EHptoyaent^ Cuertire 2-6 


0.51 


0.50 


+Dcdi 


Ever Eiployed 111 

Querter of Rendom AsBlgnnent 

Quirter 3 
Quc^Lter 4 
Querter 5 
Querter 6 


5.8 

7.3 

8.2 
10.7 
11 .B 

12,4 


6.2 

7.6 

8.6 
10.5 
11.8 

ii.fi 


-0.4 
-0.2 
+0.6 
+0 .2 
-d.b 

^^0.5 


Averege Totfil Ebrnlhgei Quartern 2-6 ($]^ 


B34a20 


567.64 


.55 


Averege Totet Eernlngs f$j 
Qui8*ter of Rendcn Aeelgnnent 
C^Mfrter 2 
Querter 3 

B H M I* ^ B I* /I. 

Querter 5 

Querter 6 


48. .2 
80.24 
'.1S.73 
132.52 
150.70 
154.00 


56.72 
71 .25 
78.53 
121.06 
152.53 
144.27 


- 7.40 

+ e.sa 

+38. 9U*^ 
+11 .46 

- 1 .83 
+ 8.73 


Ev er Recoi V ed_An^ AFdC Pay sent 89 
aoarta^ s 1 - 7 (%] 


88.2 


83.9 


+ 0.3 


Averase NuBber of Months. Recel v 1 ng 
AFOC Pey«ente9 Quartera 1-7 


15.82 


16.17 


-0.35 


Ever Received Any AFOC Payment 6 l%] 

Quarter of Rendoa Aeelgnaent 

Quarter 

Que r te r 

Pmb r te 

Que r tr 

Que r tb 
— Qija4*^e^ 


88u0 
'12.6 
83 .7 
77.5 
71.8 

coo 

64.5 


88.6 
82 .0 
85 .5 
80.2 
75.2 
7 0.6 
67 .0 


+0.4 

-1.8- 

-2.8'> 

-3.3* 

-2.3 

-2.5 


Ay era^e To ta I _ AFOC Pay nent 8 
Recalvedi Quertera 1-7 ($] 


28b/ .65 


3044.37 


-46.72 


Averege AFDC Paynehts Received ($] 

Quarter jCf Random Aealgnnent 

Quarter 2 

Querter 3 

Querter 4 

Querter 5 

Querter 6 
— Quertej^ 7 


535.85 
486.61 
448.42 
410.55 
378.86 
365.01 
361 .25 


530.12 
481 .24 
454.55 
421 .10 
383.70 
377,07 


+ 5.73 
+ 5.37 

- 5i13 

-ia.55 

-14.74 
-12.06 

-i5i34_ 


Sample Size 


1281 


1310 










( conti Rued ) 
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TABLE C.2 (conti nued] 



^ SOURCE^ ^MDRC catcutatloris frbn State of isBt Virginia ietfere end U nempt oymen t 

Insurance earnings records. «Hfc «jrwo" ». 

- HQ'^iSi The eernlngs and AFOC peymehts date includs zero velues for sempte 
■ embers^ not MP toy ed end for earn pie « e»be r_s no t : rece 1 v 1 n g w et fers. Esti nates ere 
ragresslon-edj U8ted_ii8l ng_or_d1 nory least squeres, control 11 ng for pre-rendom 

^^-■--^^-•E^!^!^" °^ sanpte ■SBbers. There iiey be sone di screpe ncl es In 
oalculatlng sums and dlfferancae due to rounding. 

- _ __ Po-' ^i'PtoyBent and aa of rendon esslghaeht rafbrs 

to the calendar quarter.during which an Indlyldual was randomly aeslgned. FprAFOG. 
psynents, the qcertar of random asslghmeht refers to the three months beginning .Ith 
tha month In which ah Individual was randomly aaslgnad. 

_ __Tb««i1ipict_8 are produced f rom regresel ons usi ^ g the full AFDC 

^amplctwlthaeparete treatment dummies for prior and new registrants. No other 
tra'^tmmnt-subgroup intaractlbh terms were amployad. 

a 1 _ __ 

^ fluarter_1 i_tbe_quarter of rundom eesl gnmcTit, moy cohtein some eernings 

from the period prior to re ndom a ssl g nme n t and Is therefore excluded from the 
meaaures of total follow-up empldymeht end earnings. 

J *_?*0"teiledt-test was applied tc differencee between experimental 
and control groups. Stetlstlcal significance levels are Indicated as: ♦ = 10 
percent; 5s 5 percent; = 1 percent. 




TABLE C.3 



NEST VIRGINIA 

ALL AFOCi EMPtOYMENT ANDWELFARE STATUS IN THE FINAL QDARTER 
OF POST RANDOH ASSIGNKENT FOLLOW-OP 
UULf 18B3 - APRIL 1984 IMPACT SAMPLEjl 



I 





ALL AFDCt 


t*ri or and Naw 


Ro;^ i 8t rent 6 


Employient and Wetfare Outcdros 


2: xpa r1 mental 


<^^o n t ro L 


01 f f erence 


Eapioyaant and Watfara Statue (XJ^ 








Had N^ EarnlngSf Recelvad No 
AFDC PsymentB 


31 .0 


29.5 


+ 1 mC> 


Had Sowa l*arn1ngSf Received No 
AFbC Pey ni nts 


8.9 


8.0 


+0.9 


Had ji£ EamlngSf Received Some 
AFdC Payaienta 


55.6 


56.7 




Had Sppf Earnlngst Received Some 
AFDC Paymente 


3.4 


4.8 




Sample Size 


1845 


1834 





SdURCSs M«;He CBtcutatlons fpora State of West Virginia weLfare end Oneoptoy 
Inaurance eernings racorde. 



Thaae data are pejjpeaal bh-adj uatad using opdinapy teaet equareBi 

contpoLLIng for ppc-pandom aBBlgnmeht ch er ect e p1 st 1 cs of eampLe membeps. Thepe may 
be some d1 ecpe pe ncl e 8 in catCQtatihg euros and diffepences due to i*ound1ngi 

"^^o.^^no* qoapter of post pandom eeal gnnent foLLow-up pefeps tj 
queptap el x fop eepnlnge and qoaptep seven for ArDC pecel pt,. 

e -_ _ 

.^'on^^'ty '^t^^^e date, ahlch crunt the month of pandon aselgnnent es 
•♦month one*" w ep e pe g pon pe d 1 nto caLahdap quapteps that exactly match the 
Unem pi oy irent Insupence aapninge quapteps. 

^^*0"^"^tad t-test aes applied to diffepences betaeen e xpe Pl ment el s 
and contpcla. Statlatlcal significance levels ispe Indicated as: ♦ = 10 pepcent; 
5 pepcent{ = 1 pepcent. Thl» differannes ape nott howevep, stplctly Independent. 
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ALL AFDCi iSTlMftTEO RB3RG5SION COEFFICIENTS FOR INDEPENDENT VARI/ LT^ ^-z ^m^QYVmi 

AND WB-F/WE DUTCOrC ICASURES 

{JUtY 1883 - APRlt 1884 IMPACT SAMPLE] 



Independent Variabt ee 


Independent 
wri 9DI e 
_ Mflpn 


Ever Gnployed 
In Quarter 6 


Earnings in 
OiMrter 6 


AFDC BWCB'i pt 
1 n Quart!9r 7 


Total AFDC 
Paynehts In 
Quarter 7 


Experlr^antat 


0.501 


-€.4 
(1.1) 


-8.17 
(18.53] 


-2i8* 
11-5] 


-15.99* 
(9.54] 


Pplop Registrant 


0.707 


+0.7 
11.4] 


-17.74 
(24.47] 


+13. 3*** 
(2.0] 


+67.16*** 

(12.60) 














Sistd ■ dob OurliiQ 
R)ur QUartara Prior to 

Rsndon Asfil finnnnt 


0.178 


+17.0*** 

(2.0] 


(34.85] 


—1 D.3"* 
(2.9] 


— B0i72*** 
(17.84] 


Hetd m dob During the 
Ouertar Prior to 
Randon Aaalonnent 


OHois 


+4.5* 
(2.7] 


+12.64 
(46.26] 


-3.0 

f 3 ai 


— 4i04 

f 9? B1 1 


Earned Over $3000 
During Four Uuerters 

P"*4 Op tto Randnm 

Aaslgraiant 


0.054 


+5.7* 
(3.0] 


MBS 7S*** 


4^ CI 

t4i2j 


+C/ .Dl 

(26.17] 


H^gl'i School 01 plana or 
^t^^rak Equivalency 
01 pi one 


0.45S 


+6.5*** 
(1i1] 


TOP ,oo ^ 

(18.53] 


(1.6) 


— az.pDT*' 
(10. 05] 


Prior AFDC Depehdehcy 














U.I on 










On AFDC Tib Years or 
Less 


0.318 


-2.0 

M 9 1 

I 1 .a J 


-2i23 

lOC.CC J 


Ic./ J 


-9.14 

t Ac "CO 1 


On AFDC More Than Tud 
Yeoi^s 


0.543 


-4.9*** 

(1.91 


-31 .72 


+15.1*** 

fP-7 1 


+73.02*** 

fie- 7n i 


Children 












Niaaber of Qilldreh 
Less Thai) 18 Years Old! 


1.987 


+€.8 
(1.3] 


—9.45 
(23.06] 


+0.9 

d.fl] 


+41 .26*** 
(11.87] 


Mo C^lldran tesa Than 
18 reers Old 


o.one 


+4.8 
(7.01 


+128.26 
(120.68] 


+1.6 
(10.1 ] 


+51.62 
(62.12] 


Pna Child Lass thrn 
18 Years Old 


0.381 










Tib Qilldreh Less 
Then 18 Years Old 


0.331 


-Q.3 
(1.8] 


-5.52 
(31.89] 


+4.2 
(2.7] 


+34.01 
(16.47) 


Thrae or Nora Qilldrah 
Leea Than 18 Years Old 


0.272 


-6.0* 

(3.6] 


-31 .08 
(61.45] 


+6.9 

(5.1] 


S^71.22** 
(31,63] 


Any Qilldren Less Than 
6 Years Old 


0.108 


-2.8 
(2.0] 


-32.28 
(33.51] 


+4.2 
- (2.8] 


+36.33** 

L12^25J 
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T«LE Icob^lnued) 



lodapehdoht Variables 


: 

jihdependaht 
{Variable Haan 


- 

Ever Snr? 7fed 
In Uuarctr 6 


Earnings In 


AFDC Receipt 
In Quarter 7 


Tbtat AFOC 
Payments In 
Quarter 7 














Nsvsr Mirrled 

MarHedi Not Living 
W1W1 opouBw a 


I 0.133 
j 0i,226 


■K/.5 


-5^02 
(34.98] 


+6.e** 

(2.8] 
~ 


+20.81 
(16.01) 


Harrladt Living ilth 
SpbuM 


1 0.166 


(1.8] 


4t7 - ee 
^17.55 

(30.63] 


■"1 .6 
(2.61 


-3.71 
(15.77) 


Divorced or Wldewed 


j 0.471 


•Hi.e 

(1.4] 


+16.58 
(24.2£J 


(2.0] 


+11.77 
(12.46) 


A||a 












Age 24 Ycnare or Leee 


1 0.085 


+3.1 
(2.2] 


+38.50 
(37.83] 


+0.7 
(3.2] 


+5.41 
(18.46) 




0.485 










Age 35-44 Years 


0.328 


+1 .2 
(1.2] 


(21.44) 


— ^.o 

(1i8] 


— 47i21 **♦ 
(11.04) 


Age 45 Yeprs or More 


1 0.102 


-3.6» 
(1.8] 


-37.75 
(32.63] 


-B.7**» 

(2.7) 


-88.68*** 

f 1^-791 


Worr-Whl te 


0.101 


-1.0 
(2.0] 


-17.94 
(33.51] 


+5.0* 
i2.8] 


i-38.53** 
(17.25. 


Whfc.Hln8^ 


0^207 








! 




Fal renht 1 


D.IOi 


+4iy'» 
(2.1] 


+75.20** 
(35.73] 




v:2.77 

•ie,39j 


Marti nsburg 1 












0.077 


+6.7*»* 

(2i3j 


+ia4.94**'^ 
(39.65] 


-iQ.e**» j 

(3.3] j 


-69.a5**» 
jao.^i) 


Parkarsburg i 


0.D92 


-*^.7» 
(2.3] 


+94.82** 
(38^67] 


H3.3 
(3.2] 


-1.65 
(20.01) 


Clarksburg 1 


d.dffi 


+4.1* 
(2.2] 


+56.63 

(3&..27] 


+3.7 
(3.2) 


+20.51 
(19.70) 


Grafton 1 




-2 O.I 
(2.3] 


-34.^? 
(38.81) 


+0.8 
(3.2] 


+37.2: ^ 
(19,^E; 


Hunt1ng';on | 


0.155 


+1.9 

(1^6) 


+4.78 
(31.22) 


-5i5^* 
(2.6) 


-3:J.91* 
(16.07) 


^yetteyllle 1 


0.088 


^2.5 

!2.2:J 


+,:?.33 
(a7.743 


+4.0 
(3.2] 


+24i41 
(19.43) 


Pri nceton 1 


0.113 


(o.o:- 


-^7,76 

U cP1 j 


-2.2 

I 


-7.76 

_ _ c17*S2) 



(cor.tl nued] 
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T^LE U4 (contihuBdl 



Inda pende nt Vapl whrwn 



indepe ndent 
VorlebLe Nean 



Ever IBoplbyed 
In Quarter 6 



EBrni hgs in 

_aua^ter-6— 



APQC Receipt 
In Qoartar 7 



lotet AFOC 
Peyffishta In 
Quarter 7 



Conatant 



(2.7] 



+109.83** 
(46.87J _ 



(3.8] _ 



NiAber of Obaarvatlona 
R Square 

bapendant Varlabtfi 
Average 

(Standard thv^ation] 



(24.16] 



3678 
.0974 



13 i6 
(34.2] 



3679 
.0702 



172.89 i 
(579.17J I 



3679 



3678 
.1409 



332i74 
(310,15) 



•irnlSfiS^SaLrda!^^ calculatlona fron. State of Waat Virfllnia ralfara «ihd Unimploy.ant Inauranca 

_^NOTESi Sonpte Bizes for the AFOC grbupB are a& foUowsi 1845 ExperlQentete and 1B34 



control 



5i1. 



Ragreaelona preaantad in thia table dorraapond to iDpact aatlnataa presented in Table 



- - - Th|«e_dat^ Include zero valaaa for sinple Bambere riot anplbyed and for anple aanbera 

not racalvino welfare. Caafflclanta are aatliatad ordinal laaat aquarea. HmberB iT 
r^rShH^^Vrj"'^ ^^^^ ^ atatlstlcat significances » ^ 10 percent, = 



■ ra 
va 



. -„r«RH«H J'P',?'""' Their coefflcl 

M^Hf^l"!^!"*^,"" 6» yri«i«l PercentaBas. "EarnlnBs" and "TotBt AFOC PaySan.s" are dollar 
rlablaa and Include cases with zero vataes, ooimr 



ehts 



a 

H..»..« ttr *hBrB "bjHu0u8, reference cateBorles for duminy variables ere ehoftn in the table with 
^t^rB ?rlon t^'a'^ "-'''f'"^^^ '^t"*'"^ B""^ n« regtstrant [c] hot «plbyad 1 n f our^ 

c^^ld ilsrl^r iQ lc?lBn«antJdJ no diptna or aqtilvBlent (e] never hed oin AFDC wae {fj 

bS--. 4-" W ^.arrlBd, not tlvlrtBSItH spouse (h] age 25 to 34 llj .hitrtj" 

Wheel tnB. Thus* for axoBpte, the coefflcl ent of "prior reglBtrantH Is the Incrment to the 
M^t^Olled^fSr* •""O^"""*" ""W raslstrant" «1th all other trelts 
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APPENDIX D 




TAB Li 0.1 



WEST VIRGINIA 



AFDC8 ESTIMATED NET GAIN ORLOSS PER EXPERIMENTAt UNDER ALTERNATIVE PROJECTION 
ASSUMPTIONS, BY WELFARE STATUS AND PERSPECTIVE 







Perspactive 


lalfare Status 




Wei f a pa San pi e 


B odge t 


Texpay a p 


Soci ety 


No Po8t-0bfiervat1 on 
Banifita or Coats 












Full Sam pie 








$266 


$298 


New RefiistrantE 




-143 


-113 




-64 


Pplop RaglBtranta 




103 


-72 


345 


446 















Fu L I Sap pi e 
New ^e g1 at rants 
Priop Reglstpante 



BDURCEi See Table 6^7. 



-124 



-163 
-138 
-185 



7 40 
404 
873 



616 
-200 
946 



NOTES: Within each papepective, pdeltive numbeps indicate gains to that gpoup and 
negative numbepe Indicate l^oases. «« h 

Results ape exppesseo In 1084 dbllaps. Cte fuU simple Incttides 2138 
expepioientaU and 1044 cmtPOlL (1285 new peglstpants, 1897 pPlop pb gi strants J . 
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WEST VIRBIMIA 

AFDCi ESTIMATED NET» PROGRAM COSTS PER EXPEfllMENTAt, BY WELFARE STATUS 



type of Co8t 



Obfisrvad Casts 



EstlHatsd Costs 
Froa End of 
Dbsirvstlbn Psri od 
Through Fivi Yisrs Frbi 
Rsndon Asoi^naent 



Tbt«l 



Niiir Reglstrshts 

ProgrsM Opsrstlng Costs 
Cbipl lines Acti v 1 t1 ss 
Intski/Asii ssiiiht 
CWEP 

Jbb Plscsasnt snd 

Dthsr Actlvltiss 

CWEP 8t1 ponda 
Child Cere 

Other Support Services 
Cbit s 



Tbtel Nat Costs fcf 
Hmw Rsglstrsnts 



Prior Rei^l rtrcht-r 

Progrsa Operetlng Coste 
Cbapliihctt Activities 
I n t a ke/A s se s sb e h t 
CWEP 

Jbb Pleceroent end 
Other Activities 

CWEP Sti pend6 

Child Cere 

Other Support Services 
Cost 



totsl Nst Costs for 
Prior Registrents 



SOURCSt Sis Teble 6.6. 



•1 


a 


«1 


-3 




-3 


17 


51 


68 


-7 


5 


-S 


34 


19 


S3 


58 


d 


59 



C103 



$180 



%7t 



5121 



$178 



1 

-3 
61 


9< 


1 

-3 
152 




-7 


-19 


71 


37 


108 


58 







csdi 



RDTESi The reeulte ere beesd otn m eiapte of 1845 expi r 1 iihtil s and 1834 controls, 
ihd are oxpreeeed in 1864 dbllare. the differences In CWEP •tipir.ds iri regreisibh- 
adjusted oil no erdi nery leait Squirea, cbhtrolUng for pra-rendoa aeelgnaent 
characteristics of seaple ■■■bare. Bioeuei of rbundlngf detsll aey not eue to totals. 



(conti nued] 



TABt.E D.2 (cohtihuid] 

_ net cost OP benefit je e value of that cost op benefit pep 

oxpA^'^ioerital ninue the vatue pep cohtrel* 

b--- - 

The obaepvatl on period for the full eanple ended in Januepy 1886 fop CWEP 
BtjpaoTd. and May 1886 fop chUd cari| alt othep coats ivepe cbaepvad thpoMr.h Decenbep 

C - - - 

•nroU»eht Ihforaiatioh wae coUactad fop a randcD aaspte if 146 
axparlaantals and contpots atltt anrotted In Dica.bap 1884. This Inropaatlon wee used to 
eatlaata coaic fop all axpe p1 aenta t a and cohtpols thpough five yeare fpom pandom 
asal gnaentj 

d 

Thaac carta «repe not aatlitatad (>eyond the obaervetlon peplod. 
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NEST VIRGINIA 



Sa-ECTEO CHARACTERISTIC OF THE^ AFD&-a SAMPLE AT THE TIME OF SAMPLE 0<TRY. 
BY RESEARCH GROUP AND RBSISTRATigN STATUS 
(MARCH 19K3 - APRIL 1884 SAMPLEJ 





Seturati on 


Com pari son 


CharactTi atl cb 










Prior Regi streht 


Nen RejjletraDt^ 


Prior Ragietrent 


New Regietrent 


Sex (%] 
llate 
Faibale 


83.5 
6.5 


82.7 
7.3 


83.5 
6.5 


82.3 
7.7 


AvaraBa'Aoe (Yaare) 


30.8 


30.7 


31.8 


31.0*** 


Avarasa HloHast Grade Com plated 


10.1 


10.5*** 


id.d 


10.6»»» 


Ethhicitv 1%} 
Whiter Non-Hi epanic 
BCacki Ndh-Hiepanic 
Other 


85.0 
4.7 
0.4 


85.8 
0.2^ 


87.8 
2.0 
0.2 


87.4 
0.2*^ 


Marital Statue l%i 
Harried 
Never terrled 
Divbrcedv WidoHed 


87.3 
1.6 
1i1 


86.6 
1.7 
1.7 


87.8 
0^5 
1.7 


95 i1*** 
2,5»*» 
2.4 


Average Nosbej^ of Months on AFDC 
In S4 Mdhtfta Prior to Sanple Entry 


10.5 


2.4*** 


12H 


2.7»»» 


ReLd Job at Any ti me During Fonr_^ 
aoertere Prior to 6«pte Entry (X] 


23.5 


43.2»»» 


31.2 


46.3»»» 


Average Earhlhfie Durine Four - 
Quertere Prior to Sanpte Entry (tj 




1574.b6'»»» 


738.15 


1669.39»»* 


Sanple Slze^ 


1138 


1658 


1207 


1625 



SCURGEs CatcutatlDnB fron MORC Ctierit Informatibh Sheets end UhenpLoyiient Insurance eernings and 
welfariB records from tf.ie Stete of West Virginie. 

NDTBt CHetritiutionB ney not edd to 100^0 percent becsQSe of roundirigs. 

e _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _L L 

CelcuUited f rom UnropLoymjBnt earnings records fron the Stete of West VI rgl n1 a. 

Since »Brv indiyiduaLH_wo^r_to^ in jobs not covered by the 01 eastern, earnings date from 
the West Virginia Uneoiptoynent Ineurance Syetam ie considered to underrspbrt ths income of sampls 
noDibers. 

b_ _ 

For aelected cherecteri sti cb» sempte bIzbb rosy very op to 1 esmple poi nt due to missing 

dete. 

c _ _ _ __ 

Chl-aqinBre test inappropriate due to lew expected eel L-f requenci esi 

- - bifferences tetHeen registretion BtatuBesare eta ti sti cat ly sfghificeht using e tio-teiLed 

t-test or chi-aqiiare tast at the following levels: • = 10 percent; = 5 percent; *** » 1 percent. 




APPEWKTY F 
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TABi.E F.1 



WEST VIRGINiA 



RECEIPT OF NON^WEP SERVICES BY THE AFO&-U SAMPLE, 
BY REGISTRATION STATUS ANO RESIARCH 6R0UP 
(HARCH 1983 - APRIL 18B4 SAHPtEj 





1 - 

Prior Reglatrante 


Naw 


Regl atrante 


i 

Totel 




Saturation 


Con pari aon 


Saturation Conparlaon 


Seturatlon Conparlsdh 


Partlclpatad In Any 
Non-GVEP Servlca^ 


1.1 




1.8 


6.3*** 


1.5 


6.1 


IndlvldQet iJob Search 


0.1 


1.7»»» 


0.0 


2.8»»» 


d.d 


2.4»»* 


On-tti0-dob Training 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


Suspanse to Training 
StatQe 


0.6 


3.3»»» 


0.9 


1.8** 


0.8 


2.5*** 


Inati tatlonat Training 


0.0 


0.7»»» 


0.2 


0.6* 


0.1 


0.7 


JTPA Training 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7** 


0.1 




Sample Size 


1139 


1207 


1S5S 


1625 


2798 


2832 



SOURCE: HORC catcotetlons from the Meet Virglnie WIN Infonnetlon System. 



NOTES: Participation 1e defined ae attending any (activity for et Leeet one day. 

_^"^l»^dgBt8 fihtsrlng the aample In April 1984 have between 8 and 8 months o 
tracking dete fott»i-ap, depending oh whether they entered the aample In the earlier or 
later part of April. For the proceee anelyele, these eerople members ere considered to hev 
8 months of follow-up. 

— __ 

olBtrlbutlone mey not sun to tbtel because Individuals can pertlclpate in 
more than one non-Qn/EP aarvl'^e. 

Differences bettteen reseerch groups are steti stj celly significant using e 
chl-aquara teat at the following tevelBt • = 10 percent; = 5 percent; **♦ = 1 percent. 
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I 

u 

(a) 

I 



NEST VIRGINIA 

K!Y PEflFOfiHSNtt INDlCATdRS OF THE ARIB-i) SAHPtE 
HITHiN NINI MS AFTER_SAHPLE BWi BY AOtliNISTRATIVE AREA 
iHAflCH 1903 - AffilL 1984 SAHPtEj 



Perf ofUBhcB Indicator 
P&rt1c1pat8d jh HEP 
Papticlpited in other activity 
Job Ptacaieht' 



Sanctioned 



SenptB Sizo 




S9,0 
0,7 
36.0 
74.2 
B.S 



50,6 
1.7 
47.9 
87.5 
6.8 



ParkarBburg 
69.7 

1.0 
3B.3 
74.3 
3.0 



Princeton 
60.7 

2.S 
24.1 
6S.1 
6.0 



37.7 
9.0 
22.8 
69.7 
4.1 




SMRCE! HORC celculatlona fro. the Meet Virfllnie n Infoniation SyBt«. 
NOTES: All perfbnience Indrcatora are calculated 



Falraont 
41.6 
S,8 
28.7 
64.4 
4.4 



47.7 
6.2 
33.3 
70.0 
1.7 



Grafton 
33.5*** 
3.4»M 

ffl.9»** 

57.4*»» 
1.1*** 



actnlnl strati ve area. 



as a percentage of the total nunbei of Indlviduala In the Indicted 



ftrtlclpatlon la defined ee attending any activity for at least one day. 



on 



WELFAREr AND 



TABLE F.3 
WEST VIRGINIA 

55E'^5^^^^*°^ °^ ^''^^"^ 8AMPUE HEHBERS BY PROGRAMi 
EMPtOYMiNTJTATUS IN THE NINTH enTRY 
INARCH 1883- APRIt 1884 CAMPLEJ 



Status 



PRIOR REGISTRANTS 



Gaturatl on 



Paptlci- 

pa_nt 



Non-Pa p- 
ti ci pant 



_CQfepa_i:j_aon 



Parti ci- 
pant 



Total 



Non-Pa p- 



8a tura-- 
t1 on— 



Com pa pi* 
eon 



On Wetfapa 

Darigl ataped 

Employed 
Not Employed 

Regl stared 
Employed 
Not Employed 

Off WelfBPB 
(Depagi atapad ] 
Employed 
Not Employed 

Total 1 



1.3 
3.1 



5.8 
34.7 



16.8 
8.6 

^1^3 



1 .2 
2.1 



1.2 
3.4 



12.3 
8.4 

28.7 



0.5 
1.7 



3.4 
31 .6 



7.5 
7.1 

51 .8 



Total NuHbep of 
PpIop Regl strant e 



812 



3g7 



625 



1 .0 

2.8 



3.2 
18.1 



13..3 
8.7 

_4J*2 



2.5 
5.2 



-7.0 
38.1 



28.1 
1B.0 

iao.b 



1 .5 
4.6 



6.6 
50.7 



20.8 

iSiB 

100.0 



5 82 



_1118_ 



1207_ 



NEW REGISTRANTS 



Status 


Setup 


ation 


Co5i paj^jjon 


Total 


PfiPti ci- 

— p«t 


N on- Par- 
ti c1 pant 


Parti ci- 
pant 


Nbn- Pa r- 
ti c j pant 


Satura- 
tion 


Com pa r1 - 
Son 


On Walfara 

Dspegi steped 
Empt Dy ed 
Not Employed 

Ragj ftired 
Employed 
Not Empl dy ed 

Off Welfape 
(Depegl steped] 
Empl dy ad 
Not Emplo;;ad 

Total 


1.6 

2.3 

4,4 
22.5 

14.6 

7i5 

52.8 


1.8 

'1. 3 

2.5 
4.1 

21 i 5 
12.7 

47.1 _ 


0.7 
1 .2 

3.7 
17.5 

6.4 
2.8 

32.4 


2.0 
7.1 

4.6 
14.6 

24.7 
14.6 

67^6 


3.2 
7.1 

6.8 

26.6 

36 .1 

20^1 

100.0 


2.6 
8.2 

8.2 
32.2 

S^t .1 
17.5 

10D.0 _ 


Total Number of 
New ReglstpantB 


878 


781 


526 


_ 1098 


_ 1^9 _ 


1625 

















[conti nued] 
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TABLE F.3 [cohtlhuedj 



aLlafoc-u 





j S a t u r a 1 1 oh 


C b ffi pa r j EQ 0 


Tdtat 


Statue 


pant 


Npn-Pa r- 
pant 


Parti cl- 
pa n t 


Ndh-Pa r- 
t1 cl pa nt 


Sa t ur a- 

tJ_oxi 


Con pa r 1 **" 
aoh 


On ftfotfere 














Oerefll ita red 
iapibyad 
Not inptoyad 


2.6 


1 .5 
3.7 


0.6 
i .4 


1^8 
5.3 


2.8 
6.3 


p p 

c . c 
B.7 


RbqI sti r iEid 

iiPl py i d 

Not Enptoyad 


5ib 
S7;5 


2.0 
3.6 


3.6 
23.5 


4.0 
16.6 


6^8 
31 .3 


7.6 
4D.1 


Off Vatfira 

IDerafiiEte red] 
Enptoyad 
Not iaptdyad 


15.5 
8.3 


17.7 
10.8 


8.8 
4.7 


18^8 
12.1 


33.3 
18.3 


26.7 
16. B 


Tbtot 


6di4 


38.6 


40.6 


58.4 


100-0 


100;0 


Totat Nuvbar of 
AFDC-U Begl atrahte 


1680 


1108 


1151 J 


16B1 


278B 


2B32 















Un-»nfo«i»!t . 5pl£uL«t1on8 froB the West VI rfll n1 a Infor«at1on System and 

Un.Bploy.ant Inaur.nce BBrnlnos and ielfare racorda from the State of ie"t V irgi ni a. 

NOTES: Participation ia defined aa attendino CWEP for at Lbaat one dey. 
sanpta antry. °" °n defined aa dereoiaterad in the ninth aohth after 

irt-r inployed ie defin.d as being placed into impLoymant by the ninth Bonth 

and during the fourth quarter for the rest of the aanple. t i rai group 

^ ^^JndividuatB anterihB the eaniple in April 18B4 have betaeen B and 8 

«?Uar°or'"te'r"ge?t*of'AoriT"'';= '^'^ "™Pt' in e 

coniJSer.^S t ^ h ev ^Pnon th f "^If * f o U oS-U p"/"" "° """^Veia. theae ae.ple Bea,be, 

i,or.-p.rti.ipentI""e':onE:ined; «^ participants end 



ire are 



ERIC 
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TABLE G.1 



WEST VIRGINIA < 



ALL AFDC-bi EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE STATUS 
IN THE FINAL QUARTER OF POST SAMPLE ENTRY FOLLOW-UP 
(MARCH 1983 - APRIL 1884 IMPACT SAMPLE) 





All AFOD-Ut 


Pri or end Neii 


Regl B% ran€ 6 






Emptoyneht and WeLfara OutcoaeB 


Seturafil cn 


Con pa r 1 60 n 


01 f f erence 


Enptoyaant and lalfara Statua (X)" 








Had JJb Eephlngsf Received 
AFDC Paynehta 


33.0 


S5.9 


+7i1*»* 


Had 891!^ Earninosi Received N^ 
AFOC Payments 


ai .6 


21 .9 


-0.2 


Had JJo Earnlnssv Reoelvad Sobq 
AFOC Piyaahte 


40^5 


46.6 


-6.1 


^§^_JS£lJ Earhlngsi Received Some 
AFOC Peymente 


4i9 




-0.8 


Sanpte Size 


S798 


2B32 





^ SOORCEx MDRC celculitions from Stete of West Vlrginle welfare and Unemployment 
Insaranca aerhlhge records. 

NOTESi These date a r e rag res s 1 q n-a dj u ste d using ordlhery least squerest 
controUIng for pre-'Sample entry characteristics of sample members end p r 1 or-q ue r te r 
tocBt eres uhemplbymant rates. There may be soma discrepancies In calculating sums 
and diffarancae due to rounding, 

- finel quarter of post sample entry fottoii-up refers to quarter six for 

esiptoyBent an^ quarter seven for AFDC receipts 

e 

welfare datar which count the »ohth of csnple entry es "month 
onep" were ranrdupsd into calender quarters that axectty metch the Unemployment 
Insurance earnings querters. 

A two-tolled t-teet wes applied to differarices between eaturatlon and 
comperlsoh groups. Stetictlcal significance levels are Indicated as: ♦ 10 percent; 
*♦ = 5 percent; = 1 percent. The differences are not, however, strictly 

1 nde pende nt . 
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TABLE G.S 



WEST yimmiA 

ALL ATOC-Ui^ESTimTED RffiRBSIWJ COEFFICIENTS FOR INDEKN^NT V ARIAS tES 
ANO SaECTEp _EMPL0YMBfr_AND_«a.FAHE_0UTCOt€ ICfiSURES 
(MAREH 18B3 - APRIt 1884 IMPACT SAWIEJ 



Indepehdant Varlabias 



Independent 
Variable 

_ M ean 



Ever Baptoyad 
In QDarter 6 



Earnlnga in 
Quarter 8 



AFOC Receipt 

_inJliiartBr 7_ 



TotfltAFOC 
Paymante-ln 
-Qaarter 7 



Saturation Area 



^raa UnMpLpyBant Rata 
to duartar Prior to 
Svipte Entry 

Prior Ragiitrant 

Prior Giplpyiieht 

HaLd_a_Job Ourl ng Four] 
Ooartara Prior to 
SalppLe Entry 

Hal da Job During tha 
Qwrtar- Prior to 
S«apLa Entry 

Prior UI Benefits 

Racaived UI Benifita 
In IheSix MbnthB 
Prior to Sanpte Entry 

^duht of UI Benefits 
flacelvad in the Six 
Moatha Prior to S«plai 
Entry (in thouaandaj 

Prior ARIC Ctopendency 

On AI^C In 18 Konthe 
Prior to Sanple Entry 

Totel Amount of AFOC 
Received in the IB 
Month e Prior to Sample] 
Entry (In thoueendEj 

Children 

NiAbar_pf Children 
LefiB than 18 Years Old] 

No Qtlldreh Laaa Than 
18 Yaars Old 

One £»iild^Le68 Than 18 1 
Years OliT 

T«o Children Lass ThanI 
18 Yiarc Old 

Three or Hor e Chi I dr en I 
teas Than 19 Years Old! 

Any Children Less Than] 
6 Years Old 



0.487 
b.176 

0.417 

0.385 
0.1^ 

0.263 
0.603 



0.500 
0.8B4 



-1.1 
(1.2] 

-3.8 
(11.7) 



+1 .3 

(1o5j 



+7.2*** 
(1.5j 



+11. 7*** 
(1.9J 



+4.4** 
(2.0] 



+2.4*** 
(0.7] 



d.B] 

-2.1*** 

(0.7] 



-102.18*** 

(38.46] 

788i39** 
(386.54] 



+81o25* 
[48.48] 



+172i05*** 
(Q3.03] 



+250.22*** 
(62.16] 



-6,8*** 
(1.3} 

+23 .3* 
(12.8] 



+2.2 
(1.6] 



+16.61 
(67.41) 



+182.07*** 
(23.20) 



-157.47*** 
(58.12] 

-55iD4** 

(23.57) 



+2.7 
(1.7) 



-8.2*** 

(2.1) 



+6.1*** 

(2.2] 



-d.6 
(0.8} 



+5,0*** 
(1.9) 

+8.7*** 

(O.B) 



-65.37*** 

(8^81) 

+62.77 
(87.27) 



-14.08 
(10.85) 



+ 5.18 
[11.30] 



-55.51 *** 
(14.03) 



+35.78** 
(15.22) 



-1 .61 
(5.24) 



+11.37 
(13.12) 

+66.70*** 
(5.32) 



2.11 


j -0.8 
(1.1) 


-13.39 
(35^81) 


I -Q.i 

1 (1.2) 


1 +6.17 
(8.08) 


0.021 


+8.5* 

(4.4) 


+126.21 
(145.75) 


1 -23.2*** 
(4.8) 


-103.77*** 
1 (32,91) 


0^339 










0.337 


+1.8 
(1.8) 


+136.37** 
(60.05] 


+0.8 
(2.0) 


+32.41** 
(13.56) 


0.303 


+2.1 
[3.2] 


+93.01 
(106.01) 


+(3.9 
(3.5] 


+5B.E2** 
(23.93) 


0^685 


^2,7* 
(1.5) 


-87.97* 
(51.03) 


-r6.4*** 
fl.7) 


+5Ui53*** 
— H1.54) 



(continued] 
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TfiBLB 6.2 (continued) 



Independent Varlebleo 



In^pehdeht 
VaHeble 
Mean 



Ever Cmptoyad 
1n-0U]arter 6 



iBrhlhge In 
Quarter 6 



AFDC Reeelpt 
In Oiiar^ter 7 



Total AFDC 
Payment e- 1 n 
Quarter 7 



Nbrr-lfhl te 
Age 

Aga S4 Yiara or Laee 

Agi 25-34 Yaare* 
Aga 35-44 Yaare 

Age 45 Years or Mora 



Average Highest Srede 
Coaiptated 

Female 



0.034 

0.271 

0.444 
0.210 

0.075 

10.34 

0.071 



Conetant 



H3.7 
E3.2] 



-2i1 
(1.5J 



-1.8 
(1.7J 

-1d.3*« 
(2.5] 

+1.4»*» 

(d.3i 

12.3] 

+12.2»»» 

(4.6] 



-106.65 
(105.67j 



-127.53** 
(50.48] 



-^22.38 
(55.82] 

-338.78*»» 
(82.08] 

•H»7.d5*»» 
(8.77) 

^75.32*** 
(75.813 

+24.08 
(152.38] 



+6.0» 

(3.5] 



+4.7*»» 

(1.7) 



+2.3 
(1*8) 

+1.5 
(2.7J 

-2.6»»» 

(0.3) 

+2.4 
(2.5) 

+5B.7*** 
(5.0) 



+5B.19** 
(23.86) 



+ i8i9t» 
(11^40) 



+10.17 
(12.60) 

-2.13 
(18.53) 

-20.84*** 

(2.21) 

+3i.35» 
(17.14) 

+39i.88»»» 
(34.40) 



Nmber of Obsfrvetlons 
R ^uare 

bepandeht Variable 
Averege 

(Standard Deviation] 



5630 
•0651 



27.1 
(44^ 



5630 
.0612 



638_«79 
1^481 .93) 



5630 
.1155 



48.9 
(50.0) 



563Q 
.1330 



304.73 
(344.42) 



earnlnge^rlcordsr^ celculetlona frooi State of Wast Virginia welfare and Unanploynent Ineorance 

2032 S^ga Co«Sf?eon*araa.'°' ^" ^« Saturation area and 

RegresslohB preGihted In this table correspond to estloatee pre^hted in Tibia 9.2. 

-- r . include zero vetoee for aanple iiemberi not imployed end for samote msnberB 

«e m^iStCHt^nSIrS .^^-^f^'^V" eetl^ated.by ordinary least-a^SarL. Nunbl^^ rjlSesss 

5« I J^n^^^f f •"'^•'^'^ •'^'^'^^ °^ Statistical slgnlficahce: • = 10 percent; = 5 percent; 

• pBrcanv. ' 

- ^ "Empi-oyBent" ind "AFDC Racelpt" ire dichotanouB diwnv vsrlabteB. Thni r coefflciSntB 

varieDiBB and include casaa with zero vatDBBi 

a^- _ - - _ _ _ _ _ '_ _ _ _ -__ 

^ihmm All rJ?S^*^^l*Hi?''°"^r'''^''"^^^ catafloHee fop duaray veriebteB are BhdHh in tha tablB iith 

hLresL^f^ categpriiB ore laJ coBpari son area {b nm reolBtrant (cj not anplovBd in 
lntrv^f!l - ! ^ Icnp'^'^l^^ ^•'^ receive HI bBnefltB In b4x «onthB pri ^ to^|«,pte 

Ica ls rn aS'fi? BOftths prior to eanipla entry IfJ one ch^ than 19 (gj white (hj 

?hf ffLf* ,ThuB, for example, tha CQafflclant Of "Baturetlon aree" le thi Increment to 

t?ejS^S?oUed f "-turatlon area" verBOB "coaparleon area" with all other 
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FOOTWOTRS 



1. 4FDC recipients are ^udgf^d WIN-mandatory unless they meet one 
of a number of ^brriltioiis which will exempt them from the 
program... As descrihed in the WIN Handbook, individuals who 
are not WIS-mandatbry are those who are: 

1. under 16 years bid 

2. enrolled full-time in schbbl and under 21 years 

3. sick, as determined by the ihccxne maintenance unit 

4. incapacitated, as_detei?mined by the Income maintenance unit 

5. 65_years old or older 

6. living in a remote area: Ibcated two hours or more away 
f roma WIN office 

7. a caretaker of a sick person 

8. a mother of a child under six years bf age. 

2. The evaluation of the West Virginia CWEP program is part of 
JffiRC's Demonstratibn of State Wbrk/Wel fare Initiatives, which 
examines_ the implementatlbh, impact and cost-effectiveness of 
several DaaJor AFDC emplpyinent prbtr^^ operated by a number of 
states in response to the 1981 DBRA legislation. _ In addition 
to West Virginia, studies are underway or cMpieted in 
Arkansas, California, Illinbls, Haine^ Maryland, Sew Jersey 
and Virginia. A separate implementatlbh study bh six states* 
on-thCi-Job training programsj partly financed by grant 
diversion, ha3_ also been ccmple ted, as well as a management 
study of Arizona's initiative for the welfare pbpulatlbh. 

3i Ifils proportion is based on statistics published by the West 
Virginia beparlanent of Human Services for the month of June 
1983. 

4. ISe first West Virginia report cbhtains a detailed discussion 
of the history of linking public wrbrk Jobs with AFDC. See 
Bail et al., 198lt, pp. 6-18 and il3-54. 

. interestingly, one impetus for extehdir^ CWEP to women came 
from some of the AFDC mothers, _whb wanted the experience that 
a ew^EP Job could provide. The CWEP J bbs could have been 
appealing for several reasons. Including the flexible Job 
hburs, ^hich would not Intrude on the women's routines or 
create child-care problems. Some women m^ have alsb seen the 
^25 monthly transportation stipend for CWEP participants as 
"extra income." this would not be an unreasonable view in a 
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t^^t ^^^iT^' ^"''^"^ the_ study period, the maximum AFDC grant 
for a mother and two children was |286. 

^' ^^_*^° A^-«AS. administrators continued to prefer suspending 
^a^^Thif^"'^ the summer _in spit, o? Jhe 
StJinlolJ^^ ehild-care monies. in another area, summer 
^SJf^fSf -R^ suspended because of problems in finding a 

I^al use 'TiL'^L^^''^ ^ ^"^^ remalhing 

Sl silll amifi child-care monies increased but the total 



7. ^st Virginia Department of Welfare, "Public anployment 
ISf^f"; application submitted to the Social ScJ^ity 

l^^jSr^gJn"' ^^P^''^^^"* and Human Services^ 

dramatically from ^ ^"^^ i^tcJ^l^s 1^ t^l^ 

9. ^e bpihiohs of prior or current Departient or state staffs 
S^Mod"'''*4,'"1 J'^^"^" ihterviews conducted during the study 
Sei "'A^^^ni^'s. and the information derived frS 

them, are discussed in detail in Ball et al. , 1984. 

10. See Ball et al. , 1984, p. 65. 

B^l^t'^,'^^'' °^ ^^-^ interviews, consult 



CHAPTRB 9 



1. The 35-weelc average is similar to the number of months that 
the average CWEP partic^^^^^^ W.st Virginia haf been working 
^^«H*!^^ / f^!"^"*' 6?°°°'''*^"^ *° Department analysis 
duJlSI fh/ »/n>';f 1984; for an persons participating in CWEP 
weSsf ' average tenure was 8.7 months, or 38 

2. See Walther, I976j Ball et al. , 198O; and Dement, I982. 

^* iryfrnd."^" °" ^"i"*' ^984, on 

4. |ee Bradburn, 1983; Sheatsley, 1983; and Schuman and Premier. 

^' be^noted, however, that since Mgher pr5p5"rtioni of 

both men and women indicated satisfaction with the simple 




work-for-p-benefits questions than with the concept of leaving 
their families to work for a grant, the pyerall finding that 
work requirements are fair may be affected by question 
wording, subtle differences in the meaning of different 
questions, and scnne response (or "agreement") bias. 

6. See Bail et al. » 1980. 



CHAPTER ^ 

1. Bane and Eilwood, 19 83. 

2. TWo-taiied tests were applied to experimental/control 

differences because no assumption was made about the direction 
of program impacts. 

3. See Footnote 1 of Chapter 1. 

A 30-day appraisal cycle_ appliiBS to ail WIN-mandatory clients 
who are reajjy f6r^lacement_ into a eWE some 
barriers to _ placement (_e.g. child care) are evaluated in a 
90-day cycle; and everyone else (those with significant 
barriers to placement) are stabject to a 18b-day cycle. 

5. Approacimateiy 5 percent ^b^ research 
sample (14 percent of thenew registrants) registered with WIN 
and were randomly assigned but^ did jioj; receive a grant payment 
within six months of random assignment. Most of these 
Ihdividuais were probably not approved for welfare. 

6. Some individuals^ randomly assigned while m^ibers of an AFDC 
case^ became part of ah AFDC-G case at some point duri^_ the 
fbl low-up period^ Six percent of the AFfies in the rese^ 
sample were members of an AFDC-U case within _ 12 months of 
rahdc»i assignmehti For research purposes, these individuals 
were Included In the AFDC sample throtxghoat the study period. 

7. The hbh-research grbup consisted of Individuals In full-time 
schbbl b_r training j 27 percen^^^^ ; males (22 percent) ; l6-_br 
17-year-blds their parents* AFDC cases (20 percent); 
Individuals employed part-time (15 percent) ; WIN volunteers 
(13 percent 3 ; registrants employed f ui i- time ( H percent ) ; 
pregnant women (4 percent); and individuals from remote 
bfflces (less than 1 percent). 

. All the sample members in the evaluation of (WEP fbr the AFDC 
caseload were wbmeh. Any men in the AFDC caseload were put In 
the non-research group. 



. The reliance on administrative records to measure outcomes in 
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employment, earnings^ welfare and Unemployment Insurance 
compensation offers many advantages as well as some limita- 
tions. Since administrative records do not require ongoing 
contact with sample menbers^ they are a less expensive way to 
collect data,^ and result in fewer missing observations in the 
later follow-up periods . Administrative records also do hot 
depend on the ability of individuals to recall precsise but 
Important information, such as dates, earnings or the length 
of enrollment in Program activities. However, administrative 
records are limited in the types of outcomes they measure. 
Drawbacks m quality and completeness of the data for West 
Virginia are discussed In Section iV.B of this chapter, on 
administrative records. 

10. Fifteen people (less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
sampiej, were missing specific CIS data needed in the impact 
or benefit-cost analysis. For the impacts, benefits and 
costSi these missing CIS data Were imputed acseording to the 
following procedure. Subgroups of the research sample were 
formed using data that were available for eve^ member of the 
research sample: AFDC grant status (new or prior registrant), 
and prior work history (ever «nplbyed or never employed during 
the year prior to random assignment) j For each sabgroup, the 
researchers ascertained the anjwers most frequently given to 
each of the questions on the CIS for which data were missing 
and substituted these modal values for the missing data. This 
procedure was used for all members of the research sample who 
lacked CIS data. However, any csase missing Social Security 
number, random assignment date^ or data on prior employment, 
ethnicity or prior AFDC dependency was excluded from the 
sample. nieref ore, the rfgresslbn equations for the iipact 
and benefit-cost analyses both use a sample of 3,679. the 
process aiaiysis did not impute values for missing data. Only 
when a case was missing a Social Seburlty number or the date 
of random assignment was it deleted from the process analysis. 
Consequently, the sample size in this analysis Is 3,694i 

11. The recorded payment amounts included supjalemental payments 
given to CHEP pcrticipants for their transportation costs. In 
order to compare AFDC grants of participants to hbnpartici- 
jjahts in the analysis of program impacts^ these supplemental 
payments were subtracted from the total grant amount for 
participants and the adju^^ grant payment Was used in the 
analysis^ Hiese supplemental payments were, however^ included 
in the costs in the benefit-cost analysis. 

12. AutOTated stat^ check systems are not generally intended to 
record all paj^ents actually made to welfare recipients. It 
Was therefore necessary to determine whether the research data 
were sufficiently complete to estimate program impacts* the 
test of the quality of the AFDC payments data drawn for 
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research purposes frcwn the state computerized system thus 
cOTpared the amount of the grant in the system with grant 
oaicuiatlons In selected case files. The case rii^s selected 
were_ those with the greatest likelihood of containing many 
discrepancies In the amount of the grant reported in the two 
sources: cases of recipients who received both ftFDG payments 
and earnings in a given period. Cases of recipients who have 
been employed in the past or become employed are subject to 
more charges than others (such as^ the case opehihg or closing 
6r_recaicuiation of the grant). For each recipient, data were 
rwiewed for several cas<^^ (A case-month is defined as 

any month when an individual either received welfare or was in 
the process of having a case opened^ closed or suspended i 5 
The number of case months per client varied from 1 to IBs In 
1j298 case-i^^^ were checked for discrepancies between 
the two sourcesof the AFDC grant. The level of discrepancies 
could J>e^ measured, but no conclusions could be drawn about 
which measure of pa]rment was more accurate. 

Twenty- two per^^ case^months contained discrepancies 

of at least $5 between the two payment records. These 
discrepancies were attributable to 115 out of the 142 
individuals sampled ;_^f or 3^^ of the 115 individuals^ 

discrepancies were found in only one case-month. 

As noted, AFDC payments research data from West Virginia 
appear less accurate than such data from other states in 
MDRGIs Demonstration of state Work/Welfare Initiatives. Six 
percent of the comparable case-months were_ found to contain 
discrepancies in Ffaryland, 13 percent in California and 11 
percent in Virginia. 

The data check also yielded the following Information: 

o The average _vi^^^ paymeniis were $1ll3.50 from the 

state AFSC payments system and $157.07 from the case file 
calculatibhsi Although there was no significant difference 
between the occurrence of dlserep^ in experimental and 

control groups i there w^^^^ a significant difference between 
the average dollar amounts of the discrepancies. 

o Over half the\ non-rounding dlsc^rep^ occurred when the 

case file had a p^nent and the state records did not. 
Twelve percent of discrepancies were payments found on the 
state records hut_ not on the_ case file records. The 
remalhlhg 34 percent were positive payments from both 
sources, but in differing amounts. 

o For AFDCs and AFDC-Os combined, forty-one percent of the 
discrepancies occurred during a month when the case status 
was changing: 31 percent occurred during a case approval 
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month, and 10 percent during a ease suspension or closure. 
The raiaining discrepancies (over half) may have resulted 
from check cancellations or lags in automated check 
writing. 

13. First, CTployjuent data reported by the West Virginia 
Bneoployment Insurance system was canpared with employment 
prior to random assighmeht reported by the registrant on the 
eiS. Forty- two perceist of the 164 clients who stated that 
they had a Job for more than 18 months in the two years prior 
to randan cssignment did hot have Ul-reported earnings in the 
year prior to randwn assijsiuneht. Second, job placement 
according to the FIS tracking data was compared with 
Bl-reported earnings. In the six months foi loving random 
assignment, 77 clients in the research sample were employed 
accordii^ to HIS. pirty-five percent of these cases did not 
have earnings during the corresponding quarters according to 
the tJhemplbyment insurance records. 

U. The meast re of underestimation of employment derived by 
comparing employment prior to random assignment reported oh 
the CIS with lack of UI earnings data is consistent across 
research groups within three percehtage points (J»3 percent of 
cbhtrolsi i»b percent of experimehtais). The pereeht of WIS 
placements without Dl earnings data varied across research 
groups by only four percentage poihts (37 percent of the 35 
controls compared to 33 percent of the 1'2 experimentals). 
Neither of the control-experimental comparisons was 
statistically significant. 



CHAPTER U 

1. These monthly participation rates do hot include people 
assigned to the control group or people who were eligible for 
CHEP but were placed in the noti-research group for reasbhs 
ihcludihg participation in trainihg programs and reaote 
residence. (For other reasons for placement in the hbh- 
research groups see Chapter 3.) 

2. Chapter 1 indicated that registrants in the hph-research group 
Ih each of the nine ftFDC study areas were eligible for CWEP. 
The CHEP participation rate for the nbh-research group ~ 
which consisted primarily of individuals ih school or in 
tralHlhgi male heads- of- householdSj 16- and 17-year-oldSi 
ihdividuals employed part-time and volunteers -- was 5.3 
percent, much lower than the WEPparticipatibh rate observed 
for the women ih the experimental group. 



3. ph the other hahd, as discussed in Chapter 3, employment rates 
based on Unemploymeht Insurance records understate true employ- 
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ment rates to the extent that jobs which are out of state and 
otherwise not covered by the DI system will not be recorded in 
the ni system. 

4. As noted in ah earlier section, n^ registrants were much more 
likely than prior registrant^__to be derisgistered from the 
program. Thus^ by the ninth month after random assignment, a 
smaller proportion of new registrants (I13 percent) , as 
compared to prior registrants (7I percent), were still 
registered with the prograjn. 

5. Both the 31 to 33-mbhth calculation an^^^ 

projection _ are based on the participation_ patterns of 
experimentals rahdcanly Assigned from July through Sep 
1983, for whom the longest follow-up data were available. The 
five-year estimate is a composite of data/rom the WIS program 
tracking system which recorded: 1) the number of days of CWEP 
participation frcm random aissighmeht thrbngh becember 1984 for 
the early cbhbrtj 2) the number of days of WE^^ participation 
from Januar7__l985 to April I986 for the sample of 146 AFDCs 
who were still registered with WIN as of December 1984; and 3) 
the projected humber of days Indlvlduais were likely to 
participate in CWEP from May If 86 through five years after the 
date of random ^ssighmeht^ based oh the data described in 
items 1 and 2. The 31 to 33-m6nth calculation is based on the 
first two data sources hotid above^ ealculations are based on 
the number of days in CWEP for all individuals in the early 
cohort who participated _ in CWEP within 15 months of random 
assignment, regardless of whether these people remained on the 
welfare rolls for several months or several years after random 
assignment. 



. Fifteen people (less than Johe half of 1 percent of the sample) 
were missing specific CIS data heeded in the impact and 
benefit-cost analysis. For information bh the way in which 
values for missing CIS data were imputed and the criteria for 
excluding from the research sample cases that were missing 
data, see Footnote 10 of Chapter 3. 

. tendatory work programs can have important effects on some 
nonpartlclpants, who may be induced to find Jobs or leave 
welfare in order to avoid the CWEP participation requirement. 
In order to separate impacts on hbhparticipants from impacts 
on participants, it would be necessary to deteraine which 
members of the cpntrbl group would have participated in CWEP 
had the component been available to them^ Such a task is 
difficult and subject to serious questions about reliability, 
since so many unmeasured factors among them motivation and 
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transitory situational circumstances cdmblne to pr<»n6te or 
Inhibit partieipation. Rather than attempt. such a task^ the 
analysis adopts the^ more rigorous approach of cbmbihihg parti- 
cipants and honJ»rticipants. Impacts should therefore be 
Interpreted as the parage change In employment or welfare 
receipt i>er^ exper-t^nenfigi rather than 4^er-^y fe4^it>a^. . 

3- Regre3si6n-adjusted_ im^ct estimates arij In this case, more 
efficient than unadjusted estimates. The efficiency of the 
estimates is a measure of the variance, or statistical 
uncertainty, sm?roundlng the estimates. TH3 use of more 
efficient estimators makes it less likely that true program 
effects will go undetected. Using ordinary least squares to 
estimate experimental-control differences, the regression 
model was run on the full AFDC sample Tor all tables in this 
chapter. Regressions for_ the subgroup analyses, including the 
new registrant/prior registrant analysis^ used interactive 
dummy variables^ entering one subgroup dimension at a time* 
rather than all simultaneously. 

4. MDRC conducted a special study of the relationship between 
earnings and welfare benefits for working recipients for the 
Congresslbhal Research Service. Biis case study was conducted 
in four statesj and in West Virginia Included the areas of 
Huntington, Princeton^ Fairaont_ and Clarksburg. The study 
drew from the impact samples from MDRC»s Work/Welfare 
Demonstration. Subsamples were drawn of persons who had both 
earnings and welfare receipt during follow-up. The results 
indicated that approximately 2 percent of the study sample in 
West Virginia recorded both welfare payments and earnings 
wltliin the same mbnth^ This compared to percent for the 
San Diego research sample, 9 percent of the study sample _lh 
Virginia f and 8 percent of the study sample in Maryland. For 
a detailed discussion of the methodology and findings, see 
Goldman et al. ^ 1985^ 

5. These average yearly statewide unemployment rates are drawn 
, fi?om_ the Labor and Economic Research Section Local Area 

Unemployjnent statistics for the years 1982 to 1985. the fact 
that in 1983 1 West Virginia had the highest unemployment rate 
in the nation is reported in Appendix V of the Statistical 
Abgtraet^^^l^^tfee^nlted-stateai iofi^ see U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 198^. 

6. Bail et al., 1984, pp. 106-109. 

7. llie decline in incidehce ^ AFfie receipt of 2.8 percentage 
points constitutes a J|. 6 percent reduction^ The similarity in 
the last quarter between the percent reduction in welfare 
incidence and the percent reduction in payments provides 
evidence that almost all the reduction is due to case closures 
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rather than- lower average payments to individuals still 

receiving some welfare. _ A comparable result was found in 

Arkansas, which, like West Virginia^ has a relatively low 
standard of need. 

8. Forth© MDRC study described In Footnote 4, a pilot sample of 
75 cmses was reviewed in West Virgihia. Of these cases, 53 
percent had benefits that were reduced in at least one month 
due to the recovery of prior over-payments, 

9. Appendix fable C.3 lends some support to speculation that a 
few individuals may have left welfare rather than jeopardize 
dobs that they would have had to give up to participate in 

CWEPi In this table, four employment/welfare status 

categories were examined. In order to brganisse the data so 
that^ for eyeiTr sample member^ quarter 6 of earnings preceded 
every month of welfare payments in quarter 7, welfare data 
were regrouped so that quarters of welfare and 01 earnings 
matched exactly; for example, quarter 6 of welfare was matched 
to_ quarter 6 of UI earnings. The table shows that fewer 
experimentals than controls received welfare in quarter 7 
after earnings were officially reported ±h quarter_6, and more 
experimentals than oontrol did not receive welfare in quarter 
7 who were officially listed as having earnings in quarter 6. 
However, since the percentage of experimentals who did not 
receive welj^re payments in quarter 7 and did hot have earn- 
ings the previous quarter was also slightly higher than the 
percentage of controls in this status, the proportion off 
welfare in quarter 7 may be accounted for by welfare turnover 
that is not associated with officially reported earnings. 

10. In some of the denonst ration areas^ particularly Parkersburg^ 
registrants were called in for reappraisal as the 
demonstration began, thereby shortening the usual 12-m6nth 
reappraisal cycle. _ TOus, in SOT^ casesi people who may have 
left the welfare rolls before the usual reappraisal time were 
placed in the research sample ~ although if appraised in the 
regular c;/cle, they would not have been included in the 
research sample since they would not have been listed on the 
rolls. 

11. The sources for these data include: 

o U.S. Departmeht_ of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1983. 

iSM. Washington, D.e.; Government Printing Office. Table 
56; Summary of Social (Siaracteristicsi and' Table 178: 
Ihdustnr of Employed Persons tor Counties. 

o U.S. Departnsnt of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1984. 
Statistical AbgtrgOt of the uni t e d St atear 4^^ . 
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Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office. Table 5: 
Population and _Land Area; Table 25: Urban and Rural 
Population; and Table 698: Employment by Industry. 

o Governor's Office of Economic and Community DevelbpHnent, 
Office of Health Services Research. 1983. 1Q8Q TnonmA. 
MflCatiOn afld-Laboi^Ferc^iiaranfiPniatiGs nf West V±r±&M^ . 
west Virginia: State Library CcMnmission. p. 7, 

12. See Hiccio et al. , 1986. 



^«>TER^ 

1. Several of these benefit-^^^ evaluations are especially note- 
worthy because they are of programs that served ftFDC recipi- 
ents. See the evaluation of the Satiohai Supported Work 
Demonstration by Kemper et al. I 1981; the evaluation of the 
Employment Opportunity Pilot Project by Lor« et ai., 1983; and 
more recently, MDRC evaluations of work/welfare programs in 
San Diego (Goldman et ai,^ 1986) ; Baltimore (Friedlander et 
ai., 1985a)^ Arkansas CFriedlander et al. , 1985b); and 
Virginia (Riccio et al., 1986). 

2. Long and Knox, 1985.. 

3. These_ exper^en^^^^ differences were ret^ression- 
adjusted using the same multivariate regression model used in 
the impact analysis. 

4. Social demand is reflected by cost estimates only if the 
esttoated market costs r^^ both the marginal costs and 
marginal benefits of the resources. This need not be the 
case, however, because of market imperfections, the inability 
of government to accuratelyihterpret sbcial demand for public 
goods, and other factors. See K^per and Long, 1981. 

5. Regular workers' average wage rate and fringe benefits were 
estimated by supervisors who participated in the worksite 
sum^eyi jee Kemper an^ I98I, and Long and Knox^ 1985, 
for information about the technical aspects of estimating the 
value of in-program outputs 

6. Basing the value of^ wages and fringe benefits of 
alternative workers assumes that the compensation employers 
pay does in fact represent the employees* contributions to 
output. 

7. The average mmber of h^^ worked per assignment day was 
estimated usir« worksite survey data. The experimental- 
control difference in average days assigned was calculated 
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using data from the WIN Infdnnatlbh system. Assignment days 
include not only work days but weekends and other days when 
CHEP participants may not have been working in CtfEP assign- 
ments between the first day a person participated in CWEP and 
the last day of participation. 

8. TlUs random saipie of 146 drawn from the 1,068 AiFDC 
registrants who were randomly assigned frwn July to September 
1983 and were still enrolled in the program in December 1984 
?the last month of automated tracking data available for the 
full sample), nils group^o 1^008 registrants excluded a few 
individuals who never entered a »»Jbb ready-* or an active 
status during the observation period. People who had never 
entered these categories by December 198l| were assumed to 
remain inactive, afterwards^ _ For the sample of 1J*6 AFDC 
enrollees^ data were collected on day^ assigned to CWEP, days 
enrolled in the program, and program deregistratibn from 
January 1985 through April 1986. 

9. Days assigned to C»EP and days enrolled in the program after 
December T984 were estimated and added to days observed to 
oover a five-yea^ period from random assignment for experl- 
mentals and cbntrois_ in the J*ull research sample. First, to 
extend follbw-up data to 15 months from random assignment for 
later sample members, data on all the July to September 1983 
AFDC ehroll€>es were used. (For the portion bf the 15-mohth 
period for which later enroiiees lacked data, days enrolled 
were Imputed based on the number of days early sample members 
were enrolled over that_ portion of time.) For the peribd from 
December 1984 to 15 months, the estimated nuinber bf errollmeht 
days averaged six forthe full sample. Second, data collected 
Tor the period trom 15 to 3_3_j>onths from random assignment for 
the sample of 146 early enroiiees were used to estimate the 
average number bf days that the full sample was in CffEP during 
the peribd from 15 to 33 months frcHn random assignment (37 
days). These da ta^ fTOm_ the sample of 146 early enroiiees were 
also used tb estimate the number of CWEP days for the peribd 
f rbm 31 mbnths to five years from random assignment (28 days). 
TOese figures together resulted in CHeP enrollment days for 
the post-bbservatlbn period (71 days). 

10. this estimate of the value of pbst-bbsenrati output may be 
understated fbr twb reasbhsi First, additional dayswere only 
me|^ured fbr thbse people who were in CWEP as of December 
1 984 , although some people entered CHEP af ter_ December 1 984 . 
According tb__ the special ehroiiment study, approximately 15 
percent of AFDC experimehtals and 15 percent of AFDC controls 
who were still registered In December 1984 entered CWEP at 
some point between January 1985 and April 1Sf86. This includes 
people who were not in CWEP in December 1984 but entered at a 
later date as well as pebple who were in CWEP in December 
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^ ^ re-entered at some point before April 

1986 i (BnderestlKatlon <5f the hiahber of post-observation CKEP 
days wlil also result m some uhderestiiation of the 
post-observation cost of CH2?, discussed later in this 
chapter; ) 

The experimental-control difference in post-observation CWEP 
^ays was muitiplled by the avera^^ hours woriced per assigniaent 
day, estimated f?»om the worksite survey. The average nimber 
of hours used may lead to an underestimation of hours worked 
after December 198i| since the hours worked pir assignment 
month increased for many partioipants after July 1985, due to 
an ihcreaae in the AFDC payment standard. 

11. Jfoat agency sui^r^isbrs and oaiiagers interviewed as part of 
tMe worksite survey indicated that the work perfbnnsd by the 
C»EP Participants was important to the day-to-day acstivities 
of _thelr agencies. Indeed, a substantial number indicated 
that the work had been done regularly until recent budget cuts 
had forced agencies to reduce the staff. For a detailed 
discussion of the relationship between supply-price estimates 
and the demand for output such as CHEP produces * see Kemper 
and Lohgi 1981. Siven the disoussion in Kemper and fcohg and 
^he results of the worksite survey, the average demand price 
for the output Is probably below the estimated supply price, 
necessarily substantially less. See Long and Knox 
1983, for additibhai details. 

12. TUe worksite survey indicates that supervisors fudged that 
employees would not have been hired to do any of the work done 
by CWEP participants. This finding supports the view that 
there was minimal short-term displacement. However* given the 
long histoiTr of work experience programs in West Virginia, it 
is possible that fewer public employees may have been hired 
fpr lower level jobs than would have been employed in the 
absence of such programs^ in any case, reliable estimates of 
long-term displacement caused by CMEP would be very difficult 
to make. See Long and Knox, 1985, Tor additional discussion 
of displacement. 

13. Using micrpslmulation techniques, Smeedllng estimated the 
value Of fringe benefits as I7.9 percent of wages and salaries 
for workers earning less than $10,000 in 1979. See Smeedllng* 

14. tax liability was imputed oh the basis of tax rates and regula- 

spnarl^ed In Jhe P.S. Master Taif P. uides. 40f^ and the 
. Stave Tax Wrigg * as well as average consumption data for 
low-income households from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

15. The estimation procedure mirrors the Food Stamp benefit 
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calculation rules that apply for eligible househblds. First* 
countable income was estimated as the aiim of earnings^ 
welf&rei and UI, minus the earnings disregard (18 percent of 
earnings) and medical and child-care deduotlons_ (estimated 
using Hedlcaid and child^care cost_ data). Second, the 
benefits for vhlch households were eligible were calculated as 
the meximum payment level minus the "expected food 
contribution* » which was computed based on the countable 
Income. 

16. Until October 1984, eligibility for Medicaid was limited to 
four months after leaving the AFbC rolls if the reason for 
leaving was emplbymeht. Subsequent regulations required 
states to provide nine abhths of Medicaid to foraer AFDC reci- 
pients who lost their APCe eligibiiity due to the terinlnatlon 
of the earnings disregard. For the benefit-cost evaluation of 
CHEP, the estimated program effects on Medicaid were based on 
the four-mo^nth limit. The analysis could not accurately 
determine the propdrtlon of experlmentals and controls who 
lost their AFpC eligibility due to the termination of the 
earnings disregard, although it is probable that more people 
were eligible for the foUr-month extension than the nine-month 
extension. 

17. Data on average Medicaid payments to public assistance 
recipients were obtained from the West Virginia Department of 
Human Serylces monthly Statistie al Buiietin , January to 
Dec(MDber ig84. 

18. AFDC, Medicaid and Food Stamp administrative cost data for 
fiscal year _ig84 were obtained from the Dep^^ Human 
Services in West Virginia. Administrative cost data for DI 
benefits were obtained from the ^dget t)f the H.g, Government:, 
Appendix: Fi^Wl— Y^ail_iafia> 19BU. For Medicaid, Food Stamps 
and UI,^ data were not available to permit estimation of 
administrative costs in relation to the length of time spent 
on the caseload. 

19. iSis estimate was made by Mary Jo Bane and David Eliwbod using 
longitudinal data on AFDC families; see Bane and Ellwood. 
1983. 

20. For example, see the evaluatlbh of the Batibnal Supported Work 
Demonstration (Masters and Haynard, 1981) and the evaluation 

AJflH Job search program in Louisville, Kentucky 
(Wolfhagen, 1983). 

21* See Ketrbn, inc. 1980. 

22. the present dis^counted value of extrapolated future benefits 
was estimated by multiplying the base period estimate by a 
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single extrapolatlbh factor that takes into account the other 
three elements —the time horizon, decay rate and discount 
rate* For a specification and discussion of the factor* see 
Kemper, et al, , 1981. 

23* The choice of a discount rate has been a source of cbntlhulrig 
d8b?/id both In government and in the economics literature; 
pee, tor example, Hanke and Anwyii, 1980. While there is no 
"correct" rate, 5 percent is within the range of rates usually 
used in beneflt-cdst analyses. 

24. ROSA is ah bngblng staff time study used by the West Virginia 
Department of Human Services to assess staff time spent bh 
specific prb^ram functlbhs. Ail direct-line staff in the 
department fill out_a ROSA time sheet on one randomly selected 
day per month, HDRC calculations of staff time spent on 
program functions were based on four months— the middle month 
of each quarter frbm the third quarter of 1983 to the second 
quarter of 198i>, 

25. l*e ROSA system identified time spent on these four program 
activities by all Work and Training and title XX staff members 
working on CWEP. Jhls information was used to estimate the 
total staff time spent bh each of these program categories for 
experlmentals and cbhtrols frcSi July 1983 to June 1984. Infor- 
mation on staff salaries^ fringe benefits,_ an^ over was 
used to provide an estimate of the one-year aggregate cost for 
each category. (Costs associated with the demonstration 
research, not bngblhg operatlohs, were excluded from the esti- 
mation of operating costs. Approximately 6 percent of all 
intake and assessment costs as well as 20 percent of all 
administrative overhead were estimated to be research- 
related.) WIS program tracking data provided information on 
enrollment days needed tb estimate the unit costs of CWEP, Job 
placement and other activities. 

26. Table 6.1 shows the CWEP ehrbllment days for each of these 
periods. 

27. Participants in active cpmpbhehts were eligible for a $25 
one-time payment at the discretion of caseworkers as well as 
|2b bi-monthly payments. Prbgram registrants could receive up 
to $60 for obtaining emplbymeht. The few people who entered 
on-the-job training received wage subsidies. 

28. CWEP stipends for the post-observatlbh period were estimated 
using the average cost bf CWJEP_ stipends per CWEP enrollment 
dayi "nits average cost per CWEP enrollment day was estimated 
using data gathered thrbugh the Dec(Mber 1984 cut-off for 
enrollDQent data. This unit cost per day was assumed to apply 
through five years from rahdc«n assignment, although the policy 
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for reimbursement of transportation costs changed as of 
'October 31, 1985 • After that date, the transportation reim- 
bursement depended on the distance an Individual travelled to 
work, 

29. Individual-level data was not available for Title XX child 
care» The number of CWEP participants who received Title XX 
child care through May 19861 was estimated through staff 
interviews. The unit cost per family receiving Title XX day 
care per month was obtained from the West Virginia Department 
Pf Human Services monthly StatiatiQa i-^uU^.i^ ^ January to 
December 1984. 

30. This i^riod includes some costs for members of the AFDC group 
w_hp_ registered after April 1984 but were not included in 
MDRC»s automated trackii« data, thus, the unit cost per 
active partic±i^ht may be slightly overstated. In addition, 
some individuals in "job ready" or other inactive statuses 
received small amounts of support payments that were not 
included in this estimate. 

31. Out-pf^pdcket expenses were estim^^^^ for CHEP participants 
using the^ worksite survey estimate of expenses per week in 
CHEP. Thls_ estimate was multiplied by the experimental- 
control difference ln_ GWEP weeks through the end of the 

five-year time horizon. 31ie use of the worksite survey 

enabled researchers to record out-of-pocket expenses that were 
not hecessarily rep^^^ by participants to program staff. 
State policy prohibited placement o participants into CWEP 
positions where out of pocket expenses may have occurred. 

^nRrLUn 7 

1. As indicated later in this chapter, almost all of the m^bers 
of the AFDC-D group (93 percent) were men. 

2. These factors were: population, percent of population on 
AFDC-D, iK>pulatlbh density, level of poverty, employment and 
unemployment ratesi OTplc^ent rate trends, and employment 
rates in mihingi manufacturing, and government. All factors 
were given equal weight. 

3. Two^talled tests were applied tb^ saturation-comparison 
differences because ho assumption was made about the direction 
of program Impacts. 

4. Registrants whose date of registration was more than 6b days 
prior to the date that they first appeared in the WIN 
Infonnatlon system for these eight areas were judged to have 
moved into one of the areas selected for the evaluation. 
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5. Approximately 9 percent of the hew registrants registered with 
WIN btit did not receive a grant payment within six months of 
sample entry. These registrants were probably not approved 
for welfare. 

6. Ifiese registrants entered the sample on the first day of the 
month in which they ippeared in that area's program activity 
record (i.e. in the WIN Information system) . 

7. A man on an AFDC-U case that became an AFfie case remained in 
the Arae-^ category r^^ since all Bien on 
AFD6_cases were excluded from the AFDC analysis. In contrast, 
a woman jrho was a member of a case that changed from the 
AFDe-B to_ t*e AFbC_ ass^^^^ category during the period of 
random assignment to experimental and cbhtrbl AFDC research 
groups — July 1983 to April I98lt was considered part of 
the AFDC research group^ However, a woman who changed from 
the AFfie-U to the AFDC assistance category at another point 
and therefore wuld_ not be randomly assigned, to the control or 
experl^entad groups — remained in the AFDC-U category for 
research jpurposes. Twelve percent of the individuals in the 
AFDC-U sample were members of an AFDC case within 12 months of 
sample entry i 

8. In cases _witfv more than one WIN registrant^ the following 
rules were used. _ If a person had participated in CWEP 
previously^ __that person was selected as the CWEP-ellgible 
registrant because WIN steaff had designated that person as 
CWEP-eligibie. if no one had particii^ted in CWEP, the oldest 
male r^istrant was select^^ unless he was 16 or 1? years 
bldi and then the oldest female registrant was selected. 

9. rae r el lance on_ administrative records to measure outcomes in 
emplbjnnent, earnings, welfare and Unemplbymeht Insurance 
compensation offers many ^a^^ as well as some llmita- 
tibns. Since administrative records do not r^tiire ongoing 
contact with sample monbers, they are a less expensive way to 
cbllect data^ and result in fewer missing bbservatlbhs in the 
follow-up periods Administrarive records also db hbt depend 
on the ability of individuals to recall precise but important 
information, such jis dates, earnings or the length bf enroll- 
meht in program activities^ However, administrative records 
are limited in the types of outcomes they measure and, as 
explained in this chapter, have other drawbacks in quality and 
completeness^ 

10. Client Ihfonnatlon Sheets were not administered to the 
AFDC-Us. 

11. The actual recorded payment amounts included supplemental 
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pajrments given to CWEP participants for their transportatlbh 
costs. In the research analysis, these supplemental payments 
were subtracted from the total grant amount to give the base 
grant payment. Therefore, the grant amounts of participants 
were not artlflciaiiy higher than those of nonpartlclpants_ and 
could be ck)mpared in the analysis of program Impacts. These 
supplemental pa^rments were, however, included in the costs 
used In the benefit-cost analysis. 

12. Discrepancies of at least $5 beftreen the two sources jwere 
found In 30 percent of the 964 case-months checked. These 
discrepancies were attributable to 103 out of the 131 
Individuals sampledi for 3D percent 6f_ these individuals, 
discrepancies were found in only one case-mbhth. The number 
of case-months per client varied from 1 to 22i 

13. Several other aspects of this data check are relevant: 

o ^e average value of the grant payments was $1 58^10 in the 
research data drawn frcwn the. state welfare payments system 
and_$l8?v92 from the case file calculations, there was no 
significant difference between the average dollar amounts 
of the discrepancies in saturation and csomparison areas i 

o Over half of the non-rounding discrepancies occurred when 
the case file listed a payment and the state records did 
noti Six jMsrcent of the discrepancies were payments found 
in the state records but not in the case file recordSi The 
remaining 37 per cen were positive payments from both 
sources, but in differing amounts. 



o For AFDCs and AFDC-Us combined ^ forty-one percent of the 
discrepancies occurred during a month when the case status 
was changing: 31 percent occurred during a case approval 
month, and 10 percent during a case suspension or closure. 
The_ rCTalnlng discrepancies (over half) may have resulted 
from check cancellations or lags in automated check 
writing. 

14. For this limited sample, the percent of WIS placements without 
tJI earnings data varied across research groups by 9 percentage 
points (40 percent of the 471 individuals in the saturation 
sample and 31 percent of the 365 individuals in the comparison 
sample) • 

15. To Investigate further, a case file review was conducted for 
49 ftFDe-Os in Jfartinsburg, Clarksburg^ Huntington, Fayette- 
vllle and ftrtnc^etcjn were placed, according to WIS data^ 
wlthbut corresponding earnings appearing on the West Virginia 
&i file. I^e review indicated that 29 percent of these 
individuals were working outside of West Virginia. Another 35 
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percent were working in the cdhstructibh ihdtastryi the 
remaining Individuals were working In a variety of industries 
and_ situations, e.g. logging, agriculture^ sub-minimum wage 
jobs and self-employed pdsltlbhs. 

6. Given the_ extent of of f-the-bodk_ and but-df-state earnings in 
the Mmpie^ one may wonder w^ placement data are not used to 
estimate program ef fleets. There are several reasons for this. 
First, since placement data only reflect employment known to 
caseworkers, they grossly underestimate all employment. For 
registrants entering the sample in the last month of a 
calendar qrarter, percent of the 612 sample members who had 
earnings reported to the West Virginia UI system within two 
quarters of r^istration had no evidence of placements in 
program traokl^ records covering a dbmparable period. 
Second ^ placement data are likely to be more complete for 
individuals who_ have more contact with their caseworkers, in 
the. AFDC-tr demohst^ation, probably more registrants reported 
employment to their caseworkers in the saturation areas since 
most employment would interfere with CWEP assignments. 



CHAPTER 8 

1. Nbte that the statistics presented in this chapter, unlike 
those described_ in Chapters 9 and _10| are not regression- 
adjusted to statistically control Tor the demographic and 
labor market differences among the eight areas studied. 

2. Fbr further discussibn of these rates, see the first West 
Virginia report (Ball et al., igS^f). These rates were 
calculated from inforaiation in the West Virginia WIN 
Infbnnatioh system and Department of Human Services 
statistics^ 

3. This review investigated cas workers* records of those hbt 
assigned to a_ OTEP job at the time that the review was 
conducted^ Although a re^c^iplent was often not participatihg 
in CWEP for several reasons, the research sbught_tb determine 
the primary factor. See et al. , 198^5, pp. 73-76 and pp. 
88-89 for further discussion of reasons fbr nohparticipatibn 
among the AFDC*? caseloads 

if. Individuals participatii« in vocational or subsidized bn-the- 
jbb training and clients employed 80 to 100 hours per month 
were exempted. (Clients working more than 100 hours are 
ineligible for AFDC-U.) 

5 . Area offices used different criteria to determine whether 
transporfcatioh would be a problem for a participant within the 
broad central office guideline that worksites should be no 
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more than one hour away from the participant's home. A 
Department of Hcman Services analysis of the 4^500 CWEP 
|»rUcipahts statewide dur^^^ the month of June 1984 showed 
that the average participant worked nine days and traveled 80 
miles a month round-trip to his worksite. 

6. Peregistration for AFDC-Us usually implies that the individual 
is ho longer receiving welfare. 

7. Tlie two areas with the^ sanctioning rates for the 
AFDC-Os also have the^ highest sanctioning rates among the 
areas included in the evairatloh IVd^^^ This implies that 
the differences in sanctioning rates among the areas may be 
tied more to area orientations and practices than to higher 
saturation goals. 

8. For many of the registrants, particularly the new registrants, 
the chance of being assigned to ewEP declined because they 
were off welfare within six months of sample entry. As shown 
in Table 8.2^ 73 percent of the saturation area registrants 
and 66 percent of the cbmparisoh_ area registrants had been 
deregistered by the ninth month after sample entry. 

. The number of required work hours at CWEP sites was deter- 
mined by dividing the recipient's grant by the minimum wage. 
The maximim welfa^^ level in West Virginia from October 

1983 through July 1985 $275 — set an 82-hour per month 
CWEP obligation ceiling. 

. Both the calculations for 3^ to 37 months and the estimates 
for five years are based oh the participation patterns 
observed for experimental s who entered the sample through June 
1983, for whom the follbw-up period was longest. The figures 
reflect participatibh for individuals in this early cohort who 
participated in CSEP within 18 months of randMi assignment. 
The five-year estimate is a composite of data from three 
sources: 

o the number of days of CWEP participation recorded in the 
WIS program tracking system from sample entry through 
December 1982| for the early cohort; 

o the number of days of CWEP participation recorded in the 
WIS systefiL from JM^ April 1986 for the ^mple 

of Ui> AFDC-Us who were still registered with WIN as of 
December 1982); and 

6 the projected number of days Individuals were likely to 
participate In CWEP from May 1986 through five years after 
sample entry, based oh the WIS data on participation 
described above. 
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The 3U to 37 month average: I3 based on the first two data 
sources noted above. All caloulatibhs are based on the number 
of_day8_ In CHEP for all Individuals in the early cohort who 
participated in CWEP within 18 montjis of sample entry, 
regardless of whether ah individual remained on the welfare 
roils for several months or for several years after entering 
the sample. 



1. In the San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demonstration, 
essentially np_ gain in enpli^ment was found for AFDC-Us. In 
contrast, statistically signirrcaht decreases in welfare 
paymentsof tH and 18 percent dld^pccur in the last quarter of 
foiicw-up for the Job Sear<^^^ group and the Job Search 
only group, respBctively. See Chapter 4 of Goldman et ai. , 
1986 i At the same time, observatibh of a small sample of 
AFDC-^Us enrolled in Baltimore's Options Program ruled but the 
possibility of large cmployinent gains or welfare savings 
therbi See Chapter 5 of Priedlander et al., 1985a. 

2. Saturatib^compari^^^ differences in all cases were adjusted 
using mtdtjbrariate regression techniques. These techniques 
were applied to control Tor _ differences in dembgraphic 
characteristics and local unemplbyineht rates in the perlbd 
prior to the research. Some of these rates are presented in 
l^ble 9.1. Tlie iSLethp^^ however^ was hbt tbtaily success- 

coA^rjjll all of tUe hbh-prbgram differences in 

labor markets. Evidence of this bcvnes rr<m the fact that in 
the regression equation using pbst-registratloh earnings as 
the dependent variable, earnings increased as the unemployment 
rate also increased, despite the expected negative reiatibn- 
ship usually found between the two. Other factbrs hbt in the 
equation must therefore have played a role in determining the 
kind of worker who entered the welfare system and the quality 
of jbb available. 

3. Saturatibn and comparisbn areas thought to share several 
siBBilar characteristics w^^^^^^ at the start of the demon- 
strationi it was^ijoped that in this way the saturatibh-cbmpar- 
isoh area differences would reflect the actual ihcranehtal 
impact of CTEP rather than the no n- program variation between 
areasi^ table 9.1 displays unemployment rates_ by area pair: 
seven oi\ the eight pairs reveal a higher unemplbymeht rate in 
the comparison area. J^^ Indicates that within each 
pair^ there were differences in labor market cohditibhs. 
Thiis^ the optimal node of analysis under the original matched 
pair deslgh ~ namely, estimating the saturatibn-cOTparlsoh 
differences for each pair and then averaging them together to 
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produce ah overall sattaration-comparlson difference cbuid 
hot be pursued. 

When this strategy was fj^^^^ however, several labor 

marfeet variables were exmaine^^^ to determine how much of the 
dlffe^ehce within the original thejr could explain. 

These varlablesj jjreated from ^gre monthly county data^ 

Ihcluded area unMpioyment rafe^ the first quarter prior to 
sample entry, changes in quarter- 

ly uhemproymehtrates^ and percent changesln area employment, 
niese varfabies, however, were not able to sufficiently 
cohtrbl for labor market_ differences. Thus, the original 

ahalytlb strategy was revised. The_ final solution was to 

analyze the saituration areas^ usj.jt^ the area unemployment rate 
In the quarter prior to sample entry as an additional control 
variable in the equations It cannot be determined, however, 
whether this additional variable corrected for some or all of 
the labor market differences between the saturation and 
comparison areas. 

4. In general ( even under an experimental design, earnings 
impacts are considered somewhat less precise than other out- 
come measures: employment, welfar^e incidence and payments. 
This is because, even with accur^ate earnings data, the dollar 
difference between people who eiarh a lot and people who earn a 
little is typically large* this nbrroal variation reduces the 
precision of earnings impacts. 

5. Dncdvered Jbbs_ are those in which ah employer is not required 
to reporiL CTplbyees»_ earnings to the fihemploymeht Insurance 
system. The principal uncovered jobs are usually agricultural 
and domestic work. 

6. A special study was conducted tb find but what type of but-bf- 
state Jobs AFDC-Ds had durlhg the dembhstratibh. Footnote 15 
of Chapter 7 discusses this study aad its results in more 
detail. The results of that study led tb a strbhg suspicion 
that cross- state cbSutatibh to work, under the AFDC-U 
design, caused ah uhderestimatibn bf prbgram impact. 



1. The saturation^cbmparlsbh ^d of 57 days r»eflects nbt 
only the higher participatibh rate bf saturatlbh area regis- 
trants, but also a higher average humber of days spent in GWEP 
by_ saturation area participahts than by comparisbh area 
participants. 

2. ^e special study of pbst-observation enrollment collected 
data for a random sample of IMM bf the 1,289 AFDC-U regis- 
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trahts who entered the research .sample between March and June 
1983 and were still enrolled Iri December 1984* 

3. The pbstrobservation value of output for the AFDe-B group may 
be undereat^tnated for the sa^^ reasons described In footnote 
10* Chapter 6 for the AFDC group. The speclaL enrollment 
studr estimated that 22 percent of the comparison area 
enroileea and I9 percent of saturatlbh area ehrollees who were 
still registered in December 198i» entered CHEP at some time 
between January 1 985 and April 1986. As for the AFDe group, 
ihls ^estimate includes both people who w«re not in CWEP in 
pecpmber 198i» and people who were in cWEP In December t98l», 
left CHEP and re-entered CWEP by April 19 86. 

H. Estimates of the level of displacement for the saturatlbh and 
comparison areas differed swnewhat: 7 percent and 1 percent 
displacement* respectively. 

5. Tlie only exception is that, for each cost oomponentj one unit 
cost was estimated foj? ail APDC-U Individuals, which was then 
multiplied by a saturation-canparison difference in behavior 
to estimate the saturation^comparison difference in average 
cost. For the AFDC group, each unit cost was estimated 
separately for experlmentals and controls and multiplied 
separately by a behavioral yariablej such as average program 
enrollment days for experimental s. The resulting average cost 
for controls was then subtracted from that for experlmentals, 
to calculate the experimental-control difference. 

6. See Chapter 2. 
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